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CHAPTER VII 


Arver the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, it would 
seem as if the course of the opposition were plain. In the 
newspapers and political literature of the time, suggestions 
are frequent of an obvious and reasonable course to be pur- 
sued. The senators and representatives at Washington pro- 
posed no plan. They did, indeed, issue an address which was 
well characterized by a powerful advocate of anti-slavery at 
Washington. “It is unexceptionable,” he wrote, “but hath 
not the trumpet tone.”’ That the different elements of op- 
position should be fused into one complete whole seemed 
political wisdom. That course involved the formation of a 
new party and was urged warmly and persistently by many 
newspapers, but by none with such telling influence as by 
the New York Zribune. It had likewise the countenance 
of Chase, Sumner, and Wade. There were three elements 
that must be united—the Whigs, the Free-soilers, who were 
of both Democratic and Whig antecedents, and the anti- 
Nebraska Democrats. The Whigs were the most numerous 
body and as those at the North, to a man, had opposed the 


1G, Bailey, editor of the National Hra, to J. 8. Pike, June 6th, 1854. 
Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 247. The address is published in 
the New York Times of June 22d. Wilson speaks of a meeting of thirty 
members of the House directly after the passage of the bill, which was 
distinct from the meeting which adopted the address. It does not ap- 
pear that any particular action was taken, but it -was generally conceded 
that a new party organization was necessary, and that an appropriate name 
for it would be Republican. Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. ii. p. 
411. 
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repeal of the Missouri Compromise, they thought, with some 
quality of reason, that the fight might well be made under 
their banner and with their name. For the organization of 
a party was not the work of a day ; the machinery was com- 
plex and costly, and a new national party could not be started — 
without pains and sacrifice." Why then, it was asked, go to 
all this trouble, when a complete organization is at hand 
ready for use? This view of the situation was ably argued 
by the New York 77%mes and was supported by Senator Sew- 
ard. As the New York senator had a position of influence 
superior to any one who had opposed the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, strenuous efforts were made to get his adhesion to a 
new party movement, but they were without avail. “Sew- 
ard hangs fire,’ wrote Dr. Bailey. He agrees with Thurlow 
Weed; but “God help us if, as a preliminary to a union of 
the North, we have all to admit that the Whig party is the 
party of freedom!”* “We are not yet ready for a great 
national convention at Buffalo or elsewhere,” wrote Seward 
to Theodore Parker ; “it would bring together only the old 
veterans. The States are the places for activity, just now.” * 
Undoubtedly Seward, Weed, and Raymond‘ sincerely be- 
lieved that the end desired could be better accomplished if 
the Whig organization were kept intact. In any event their 
position and influence were sure. But the lesser lights of 
the party were of the opinion that to get and hold the na- 
tional, State, and municipal offices was a function as im- 
portant for a party as to spread abroad a principle; and if 
the Whig name and organization were maintained, length 
of service under the banner would have to be regarded in 
awarding the spoils. 


1 The difficulty in the way of forming a new party in the United States 
is well understood and explained by Prof. Bryce, American Common- 
wealth, vol. ii. p. 19. 

? Bailey to J.S. Pike, May 30th. First Blows of the Civil War, p. 237 

* Life of Seward, vol. ii. p. 232. 

* Raymond was editor of the New York Times. 
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Yet many Whigs who were not devoted to machine pol- 
itics, and were therefore able to lay aside all personal and 
extraneous considerations, saw clearly that a new party 
must be formed under a new name, and that all the men 
who thus joined together must stand at the start on the same 
footing. They differed, however, in regard to the statement 
of their bond of union. Some wished to go to the country 
with simply Repeal of the Kansas-Nebraska act inscribed on 
their banner. As a new House of Representatives was to be 
elected in the fall, the aim should be to retire those mem- 
bers who had voted for the bill and to return those who had 
opposed it. Others wished to go further in the declaration 
of principles, and plant themselves squarely on the platform 
of congressional prohibition of slavery in all of the territo- 
ries. Still others preferred the resolve that not another 
slave State should be admitted into the Union. Many sug- 
gestions, too, were made that broadened the issue. Yet, after 
all, the differences were only of detail, and the time seemed 
ripe for the formation of a political party whose cardinal 
principle might be summed up as opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery. The liberal Whigs felt that they could not 
ask the Free-soilers of Democratic antecedents and the anti- 
Nebraska Democrats to become Whigs. To the older parti- 
sans the name was identified with the United States bank. 
By all Democrats, Whig principles were understood to com- 
prise a protective tariff and large internal improvements ; 
to enroll themselves under that banner was to endorse prin- 
ciples against which they had always contended. 

The first and most effective action to form a new party 
was taken in the West, where the political machines had 
not been so highly developed as in the older section of coun- 
try, and where consequently a people’s movement could pro- 
ceed with greater spontaneity. While the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill was pending, a meeting of citizens of all parties was 
held at Ripon, Wisconsin. This differed from other meetings 
held throughout the North, in that the organization of a 
new party on the slavery issue was recommended, and the 
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name suggested for it was “ Republican.”' Five weeks after 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise had been enacted, 
authoritative action was taken by a body representing a 
wider constituency. In response to a call, signed by several 
thousand leading citizens of Michigan, for a State mass-meet- 
ing of all opposed to slavery extension, a large body of ear- 
nest, intelligent, and moral men came together at Jackson, 
Mich., on the 6th day of July. The largest hall was not 
sufficient to accommodate the people, and, the day being 
bright, the convention was held in a stately oak grove in 
the outskirts of.the village. Enthusiasm was unbounded. 
The reason for a new departure was clearly shown by able 
men in vigorous speeches. But, in truth, the voters of Mich- 
igan fully comprehended the situation. Intelligence of a 
high order characterized the population of this State. Al- 
ready had the educational system been established which has 
grown into one surpassed by none in the world, and which 
has become a fruitful model.* No people better adapted to 
set a-going a political movement ever gathered together 
than those assembled this day “ under the oaks” at Jackson. 
The declaration of principles adopted was long, but all the 
resolutions, except two which referred to State affairs, were 
devoted to the slavery question. 

It was stated that the freemen of Michigan had met in 
convention, “to consider upon the measures which duty de- 
mands of us, as citizens of a free State, to take in reference to 
the late acts of Congress on the subject of slavery, and its an- _ 
ticipated further extension.” Slavery was declared “a great 
moral, social, and political evil;” the repeal of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act and the Fugitive Slave law was demanded ; 
and the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
was asked for. It was also “ Resolved, that, postponing and 
suspending all differences with regard to political economy 
or administrative policy . . . we will act cordially and faith. 


? Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, Henry Wilson, vol. ii. p. 410. 
? Cooley’s Michigan, p. 328. 
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fully in unison” to oppose the extension of slavery, and “we 
will co-operate and be known as ‘ Republicans’ until the 
contest be terminated.’ It was further recommended that 
a general convention should be called of the free States, 
and of such slave-holding States as wished to be represented, 
“with a view to the adoption of other more extended and 
effectual measures in resistance to the encroachments of 
slavery.”’ Before the convention adjourned a full State 
ticket was nominated. Three of the candidates were Free- 
soilers, five were Whigs, and two anti-Nebraska Democrats 
who had voted for Pierce in 1852. The number of voters in 
the State opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska act was supposed 
to be forty thousand, of whom it was roughly estimated 
twenty-five thousand were Whigs, ten thousand Free-soilers, 
and five thousand anti-Nebraska Democrats.’ On the 13th 
of July anti-Nebraska State conventions were held in Wis- 
consin, Vermont, Ohio, and Indiana. The day was chosen 
because it was the anniversary of the enactment of the 
ordinance of 1787. Resolutions similar in tenor to those of 
Michigan were adopted, and in Wisconsin and Vermont the 
name ‘“ Republican” was assumed.’ 

In 1854, the moral feeling of the community was stirred 
to its very depths. While the excitement produced by the 
Kansas-Nebraska legislation had let loose and intensified 
the agitation of the public mind, yet its whole force was by 
no means directed to the slavery question. The temperance 
question began to be a weighty influence in politics. In- 
deed, from the passage, three years earlier, of the Maine 


1 The resolutions may be found in full in Life of Z. Chandler, published 
by the Detroit Post and Tribune, p.108. This book is my authority for 
the description of the convention; see also Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power, vol. ii. p. 412. 

2 New York Tribune, June 21st. In November the Republican candi- 
date for governor polled 43,652 votes. 

* See Life of Chandler, p. 113; Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. 
li. p.412; Life of Chase, Schuckers, p.165; Political Recollections, Julian, 
p. 144; Cleveland Herald. 
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liquor law in the State which gave legislation of this kind 
its name, it had been generally discussed in New England. 
Prohibitory laws had been enacted in Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and also in Michigan. 
But now the question began to exercise a powerful sway 
throughout the North. It was necessarily made an issue in 
New York, for Governor Seymour had vetoed a prohibitory 
law ;‘ and as a governor and legisiature were to be elected 
in the fall, the temperance men were alive and busy, de- 
termined that their doctrine should enter prominently into 
the canvass. All the influential advocates of a Maine law 
were anti-slavery men, and it is not apparent that the cause 
of freedom lost by union with the cause of prohibition. 
The pleaders for the moral law showed discretion as well 
as zeal. The journal which, more than all others, spoke 
for the religious community maintained emphatically that 
slavery was the first and greatest question at issue in the 
election.” 

A far more important element politically was the Know- 
nothing movement. The Know-nothings made their power 
felt at the municipal elections in the spring and early sum- 
mer. Their most notable success was achieved in Philadel- 
phia, when the candidate they supported for mayor was 
elected by a large majority. These results opened the eyes 
of the politicians and of the outside public to the fact that 
a new force must be taken into account. 

The distrust of Roman Catholicism is a string that can 
be artfully played upon in an Anglo-Saxon community. 
This feeling had been recently increased by the public mis- 
sion of a papal nuncio, who came to this country to adjust 
a difficulty in regard to church property in the city of Buf- 
falo. There had arisen a controversy on the matter between 
the bishop and a congregation, and the congregation was 
backed by a law of New York State. The nuncio had been 
received with kindness by the President, but his visit had 


' March 31st. * New York Independent, Nov. 2d. 
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excited tumults in Cincinnati, Baltimore, and New York.’ 
Moreover, the efforts of Bishop Hughes and the Catholic 
clergy to exclude the Bible from the public schools struck a 
chord which had not ceased to vibrate.” The ignorant for- 
eign vote had begun to have an important influence on elec- 
tions, and the result in large cities was anything but pleas- 
ing to the lovers of honest and efficient government. It was 
averred that drunken aliens frequently had charge of the 
polls; that the intrigue and rowdyism which characterized 
recent campaigns were the work of foreigners; that the 
network of Jesuitism had been cunningly spread ; that such 
was the deep corruption among politicians that availibility 
in a presidential candidate had come to mean the man who 
could secure the foreign vote. Votes were openly bought 
and sold, and “suckers” and “strikers” controlled the pri- 
mary. elections of both parties. These were the abuses. 
For their remedy it was argued that a new party must be 
formed. There were enough of good and pure men among 
the Democrats and Whigs to make up an organization which 
should be patriotic and Christian in character.’ Then war 
must be made against French infidelity, German scepticism 
and socialism, and the papacy. Of the three evils the pa- 
pacy was considered the most dangerous.‘ 

The principles of this new party were naturally evolved 
out of the ills which were deplored. An order which Wash- 
ington was supposed to have given was taken as the key- 
note. “ Put none but Americans on guard to-night,” he had 
said when dangers and difficulties thickened around him; 
and the shade of the Father of his country seemed to say 
across the ages, “ Americans should rule America,” This 
was the fundamental doctrine of the Know-nothing party. 
The immediate and practical aim in view was that foreigners 


1 Von Holst, vol. v. p. 99; Sons of the Sires, p. 93. 

* Sons of the Sires, p. 26; Sam, or the History of a Mystery, p. 524. 
* Sons of the Sires, pp. 16, 17, 46, and 87. 

¢ Thid., pp. 50 and 52. 
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and Catholics should be excluded from all national, State, 
county, and municipal offices; that strenuous efforts should 
be made to change the naturalization laws, so that the im- 
migrant could not become a citizen until after a residence 
of twenty-one years in this country.’ 

No one can deny that ignorant foreign suffrage had 
grown to be an evil of immense proportions. Had the 
remedies sought by the Know-nothings been just and prac- 
ticable and their methods above suspicion, the movement, 
though ill-timed, might be justified at the bar of history. 
But when the historian writes that a part of their indict- 
ment was true, and that the organization attracted hosts of 
intelligent and good men, he has said everything creditable 
that can be said of the Know-nothing party. The crusade 
against the Catholic Ohurch was contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitution, and was as unnecessary as it was unwise. 
The statistics showed plainly that the Catholics were not 
sufficiently numerous to justify alarm.? He who studied 
the spirit of the times could see this as clearly as he who 
compared the figures. The Catholic hierarchy can only be 
dangerous when human reason is repressed, and no one has 
ever asserted that the last half of the nineteenth century is 


1 All Know-nothings were agreed that the time of residence should be 
extended. The twenty-one years was a favorite period, as the American- 
born could not vote until they were twenty-one. Some, however, would 
be satisfied with a fifteen-year limit. Sons of the Sires, p. 71. 

? See the figures as given in a History of the Political Campaign of 1855 
by James P. Hambleton, p. 9, where Henry A. Wise states that— 


_ The Baptists provide accommodations for...... 8,247,029 
“ Methodists vs Nd ee 4,343,579 
“Presbyterians ee “+ MC vedas 2,079,690 
“ Congregationalists “ ¥ <C cues 801,835 

Aggregate of four Protestant sects............:::seseesseeeeees 10,472,138 
The Catholics provide accommodations for............:.+++ 667,823 
Majority of only four Protestant, sects........:sssseeeee + 9,804,310 
Add the Episcopalians forse sever. <sscesessstonees<teiiase seen 643,598 


Majority of only five Protestant Sects.........sssesseceeseeees 10,447,908 
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an age of faith. The purposed exclusion of foreigners from 
office was illogical and unjust. The proposal to change es- 
sentially or repeal the naturalization laws was impractica- 
ble. Better means than these could be devised to correct 
the abuses of naturalization and fraudulent voting.’ 

The methods of the Know-nothings were more objection- 
able than their aims. The party was a vast secret society 
with ramifications in every State. Secret lodges were in- 
stituted everywhere, with passwords and degrees, grips and 
signs. The initiation was solemn. The candidate who pre- 
sented himself for admission to the first degree must, with 
his right hand upon the Holy Bible and the cross, take a 
solemn oath of secrecy. Then, if he were twenty-one, if he 
believed in God, if he had been born in the United States, if 
neither he himself, nor his parents, nor his wife were Ro- 
man Catholics, and he had been reared under Protestant in- 
fluence, he was considered a proper applicant. He was con- 
ducted from the ante-room to an inner chamber, where, in 
his official chair on the raised platform, the worthy presi- 
dent sate. There, with the right hand upon the Holy Bible 
and cross, and the left hand raised towards heaven, the can- 
didate again took the solemn oath of secrecy, and further 
swore not to vote for any man unless he were a Protestant, 
an American-born citizen, and in favor of Americans ruling 
America. Then the term and degree passwords were given 
to the newly admitted member. The travelling password 
and explanation were communicated, and the sign of recog- 
nition and grip were explained. When he challenged a 
brother, he must ask, “ What time?’ The response would 
be, “ Time for work.” Then he should say, “Are you?” 
The answer would come, “ We are.” Then the two were in 
a position to engage in conversation in the interests of the 
order. 

The new member was further told that notice of mass. 


‘ See a very able argument, undoubtedly by Greeley, in the New York 
Tribune, Aug. 16th. 
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meetings was given by means of a triangular piece of white 
paper. If he should wish to know the object of the gather- 
ing, he must ask an undoubted brother, “ Have you seen 
Sam to-day ?” and the information would be imparted. But 
if the notice were on red paper, danger was indicated, and 
the member must come prepared to meet it. 

The president then addressed the men who had just 
joined the lodge, dilating upon the perils which threatened 
the country from the foreign-born and the Romanists. “A 
sense of danger has struck the great heart of the nation,” 
he said. “In every city, town, and hamlet, the danger has 
been seen and the alarm sounded. And hence true men 
have devised this order as a means . . . of advancing Amer- 
ica and the American interest on the one side, and on the 
other of checking the stride of the foreigner or alien, of 
thwarting the machinations and subverting the deadly plans 
of the Jesuit and the Papist.” 

After a sufficient probation the member might be admit- 
ted to the second degree, where more oaths were taken and 
another password and countersign were given. But the 
great mystery was the name of the organization, which 
the president alone was entitled to communicate. At the 
proper time he solemnly declared: “ Brothers, —You are 
members in full fellowship of The Supreme Order of the 
Star-spangled Banner.” ’ 

For a time the secrets were well kept, but with a mem- 
bership so large, matters connected with the organization 
were sure to leak out, and as the theme was susceptible of 
humorous treatment, people made merry over the supposed 
revelations. A Philadelphia journal thus exposed the man- 
ner of entrance to the local lodge: You must rap at the 
outer door several times in quick succession, and when the 
sentinel peeps through the wicket, inquire, “ What meets 
here to-night?’ He will answer, “I don’t know.” You 


2 My authority for this description is A History of the Political Cam- 
paign in Virginia in 1855, J. P. Hambleton, p. 46. 
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must then reply, “I am one,” and he will open the door. 
At the second door four raps and the password, “ Thir- 
teen,”’’ will obtain admission. When out in the world, 
when a brother gives you the grip, you must ask, “ Where 
did you get that?” He will answer, “I don’t know.” You 
must reply, “ I don’t know either,” and you may then enter 
into full fellowship with a member of the mysterious order.’ 

When the curious inquired of the members of this party 
what were their principles and what their object, the an- 
swer invariably was, “I know nothing ;” and thus the popu- 
lar name was given in derision. Yet this was not resented. 
The appellation expressed mystery, and mystery was aimed 
at. The real political and official name, however, was The 
American Party. A prevalent notion was that the Know- 
nothings always met at midnight, that they carried dark- 
lanterns, that they pledged themselves in the dark by the 
most terrible oaths,’ and that their proceedings were inscru- 
table. 

The number who joined these secret lodges was very 
large. They were made up of men who were incensed and 
alarmed at the power of foreign-born citizens in the elec- 
tions; of those “whose daily horror and nightly spectre 
was the pope;”‘ and of others for whom the secret cere- 
monies and mysterious methods were an attraction.* But 
the most pregnant reason for the transient success of the 
order arose from the fact that, although the old parties at 
the North were rent into fragments, there was no ready- 
made organization to take their place. Men were disgusted 
and dissatisfied with their political affiliations, and yearned 
to enlist under a banner that should display positive and 
sincere aims. If the anti-Nebraska members of Congress 


1 Referring to the thirteen original States. 

2 Philadelphia Register, cited in New York Tribune, April 5th. 
* See speech of Douglas in the Senate, Feb. 23d, 1855, 

* New York Tribune, Nov. 28th. 

5 Life of Bowles, p. 1238. 
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had comprehended the situation, as did the freemen of Mich- 
igan, a national Republican party would at once have been 
formed and the Know-nothings would have lost a large ele- 
ment of strength. The position of the American party on 
slavery was not clear. Julian, of Indiana, charged that the 
organization was the result of a deeply laid scheme of the 
slavery propaganda, whose purpose was to precipitate a new 
issue upon the North and distract the public mind from the 
question of pith and moment.' Douglas declared that it 
was simply abolitionism under a new guise.” Henry A. 
Wise, of Virginia, emphatically maintained that the object 
of the Know-nothing order was the destruction of slavery.’ 
In general, it may be said that although at the North many 
anti-slavery men were in the organization, those who had 
the control wished to put forward their distinctive princi- — 
ples and keep the slavery question in abeyance. It seemed, 
therefore, to the Republicans that the Know-nothings, not 
being for them, were against them. At the South the 
Americans were chiefly represented by those opposed to the 
formation of a party on the one idea of slavery extension. 
Thus they incurred the displeasure of the Southerners who 
had made up their minds that the great issue must be settled 
before another could be discussed. 

The Know-nothing movement, born of political unrest, 
augmented the ferment in the country. This was a year of 
excitement and lawlessness. Riots were frequent. Occa- 
sionally a band of women would make a raid on a bar-room, 
break the glasses, stave the whiskey casks, and pour the 
liquor into the streets.‘ Garrison, infatuated by his own 


1 Political Recollections, Julian, p. 141. 

2 Speech at Philadelphia, July 4th, 1854, Life of Douglas, Sheahan, p. 265. 

* Speech at Alexandria, Va., Feb. 3d, 1855, History of the Political Cam- 
paign in Virginia in 1855, Hambleton, p. 93. 

* United States Review, Aug., 1854, p. 103. The article entitled “ Abo- 
lition and Sectarian Mobs” is a faithful exposition of the way in which 
the ferment of the community was regarded by old-line Democrats and 
rigid Conservatives, 
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methods and blind to the trend of events, burned the 
Constitution of the United States at an open-air celebra- 
tion of the abolitionists in Framingham, Mass. This ac. 
tion drew forth a few hisses and wrathful exclamations, but 
these were overborne by “a tremendous shout of ‘ Amen.’”’' 
Most of the disturbances, however, grew out of the Know- 
nothing crusade. A mob forced their way into the shed 
near the Washington monument, and broke to pieces a beau- 
tiful block of marble which came from the Temple of Con- 
cord at Rome, and had been sent by the pope as his tribute 
to the memory of Washington.’ A street preacher, who 
styled himself the “ Angel Gabriel,” excited a crowd at 
Chelsea, Mass., to deeds of violence. They smashed the 
windows of the Catholic church, tore the cross from the 
gable, and shivered it to atoms.’ The firemen and military 
were called out to aid the police in preserving order. 

On one Sunday, in the City Hall Park of New York, a 
fight occurred between the advocates of a street preacher 
and those who were determined he should not speak. The 
latter got the worse of it, and the self-styled “ missionary 
of the everlasting gospel,” protected by a band of Know- 
nothings, was able to deliver his sermon.* On the follow- 
ing Sunday the street preacher held forth in Brooklyn. 
When his discourse was finished, he was escorted to the 
ferry by about five thousand Know-nothings, who, on the 
way, were set upon by an equally large number of Irish 
Catholics. An angry fight ensued, in which volleys of 
stones were thrown from one side and bullets fired from the 
other. The police were unable to suppress the riot, and the 
mayor sent a regiment of military to their aid.’ During the 
week the excitement was intense, and on the next Sunday 
everything seemed ready for a violent explosion in Brook- 


1 Life of Garrison, vol. iii. p.412. |? American Almanac, 1855, p. 47. 
* Boston Journal, cited by the New York Tribune, May 9th. 

*New York Times ; New York Tribune, May 29th. 

* New York Times, June 5th, 
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lyn. But the authorities were prepared. The whole of the 
regular police force was on duty, assisted by a large number 
of special police and deputy sheriffs. Three regiments of 
military guarded the streets. The “ Angel Gabriel” deliv- 
ered a fierce invective against the “infernal Jesuit system” 
and “accursed popery.” The precautions taken by the 
mayor to preserve the peace were so effective that only a 
slight outbreak took place. A detachment of the Know- 
nothing procession was attacked by a gang of Irishmen; 
but the police fired at the mob, and they quickly dispersed.’ 
Similar riots occurred in other cities of the country. 

.The public mind was so engrossed with political and 
moral questions that, although cholera was epidemic at the 
North this summer, it awakened little anxiety and caused 
no panic.” 

It is now time to consider the verdict of the Northern 
people on the Kansas-Nebraska act as evidenced in the elec- 
tions. The first election after its enactment was in Iowa.’ 
Iowa had been a steadfast Democratic State. It had voted 
for two presidential candidates, Cass and Pierce. In the 
present Congress it had two Democratic senators, one Demo- 
cratic and one Whig representative. Both of the senators 
and the Democratic representative voted for the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill; the Whig representative did not vote. 

A governor was to be elected this year, and the Whigs 


1 New York Times, June 12th. 

? Except perhaps in Columbia, Pa., a village of 4340 inhabitants, where 
the death-rate was very large. New York Tribune, Sept. 11th to 15th. 
The American Almanac gives the deaths from cholera from June 1st to 
Nov. 5th (although practically all of them were in June, July, and August) 
as follows: New York, 2425; Philadelphia, 575; Boston, 255; Pittsburgh, 
600. There were deaths from cholera in nearly every Northern city. The 
yellow fever prevailed in Savannah and New Orleans, but with nothing 
like the virulence of the preceding year. 

* Tt will be remembered that the elections in New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut, whose tendency was plainly anti-Nebraska, took place while the 
bill was pending; see vol. i. pp. 482, 494. 
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had nominated James W. Grimes; a Free-soil convention 
had endorsed the nomination. Grimes issued a spirited 
manifesto, in which he declared that the extension of slay- 
ery was now the most important public question, and that 
Iowa, the only free child of the Missouri Compromise, 
should pronounce against its repeal. He made a thorough 
and vigorous canvass of the State, denouncing everywhere 
the “Nebraska infamy.” The temperance issue entered 
slightly into the discussion, and the voters favorable to pro- 
hibition supported Grimes. The Know-nothing wave had 
not reached Iowa. Grimes was elected by two thousand 
four hundred and eighty-six majority. It was the first time 
the Democrats had ever been defeated in a State election, 
and they did not carry Iowa again for thirty-five years. 
Another result was the choice of a legislature which sent 
Harlan, an avowed Republican, to the United States Senate.’ 
No doubt could exist that the meaning of this election was 
the condemnation of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. “ You have 
the credit,” wrote Senator Chase to Grimes, “of fighting 
the best battle for freedom yet fought ;”* and two years 
later, when the Republican party had become a strong or- 
ganization, Chase wrote the lowa governor: “ Your election 
was the morning star. The sun has risen now.”’® 

In September, elections were held in Maine and Vermont. 
In Maine there were four State tickets, the Republican, the 
Whig, the Democratic, and that popularly termed the rum 
ticket. The Republican candidate for governor had a hand- 
some plurality. Although there was no choice by the peo- 
ple, the Republicans had the legislature, which insured them 
the governor. In Vermont the canvass of the anti-Nebraska 
men was carried on under the name of Fusion; the result 
was a large majority in their favor. Vermont sent an un- 
broken anti-Nebraska delegation to the House of Repre- 


' Life of James W. Grimes, Salter, pp. 39, 52, 63. 
? Thid., p. 54, Oct. 81st, 1854. 
* Ibid., p. 53, Aug. 238d, 1856; see New York Tribune, Aug. 17th, 1854. 
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sentatives, and Maine, which had hitherto been a reliable 
Democratic State, only elected one Democratic congress- 
man. The verdict of both of these States was unmistakably 
adverse to the Nebraska legislation. In neither of them did 
the temperance question have an important influence, for it 
had been settled. In Maine the voters of the rum ticket 
were a corporal’s guard. Nor were the Know-nothings an 
appreciable element in the result.’ 

In October elections took place in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana. In Pennsylvania, the Whigs retained their organ- 
ization, and the Free-soil Democrats ratified that ticket. 
They made opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska act the main 
question and elected their governor, but this was due to the 
assistance of the Know-nothings. The Know-nothings elect- 
ed enough members to the legislature to hold the balance 
of power between the two parties; and the temperance 
question entered into the canvass, as a popular vote was 
taken on a prohibitory law. Yet the best test of sentiment 
in regard to the Missouri Compromise legislation was shown 
in the congressional elections. The present delegation con- 
sisted of sixteen Democrats and nine Whigs; that chosen this 
fall was made up of four Nebraska and five anti-Nebraska 
Democrats, fifteen anti-Nebraska Whigs, and one American.” 

The anti-Nebraska People’s party carried Ohio by seventy- 
five thousand majority and elected every representative to 
Congress. The anti-Nebraska party were successful in In- 
diana by thirteen thousand majority, and chose all the con- 
gressmen but two. In both of these States the Know- 
nothings co-operated with the anti-Nebraska organization. 
The temperance question entered into the discussion, and in- 
ured to the advantage of the successful party.* Yet both 


1 See Fessenden’s remarks in the Senate, Feb. 23d, 1855. 

* New York Tribune, Oct. 21st; New York Herald, Oct. 18th. See also 
New York Times and Tribune Almanac. 

* New York Tribune; New York Times; Life of Chase, Schineaes p. 
165; Political Recollections, Julian, p. 144. 
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the temperance and Know-nothing ideas were overbalanced 
by the anti-slavery feeling. The verdict on that was un- 
mistakable.' Lincoln, disputing with Douglas at Peoria, 
commended to him as a refutation of his specious reasoning 
“the seventy thousand answers just in from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Indiana.” ? 

The contest in Illinois, Douglas’s own State, possesses 
an added interest. Douglas arrived at Chicago, his home, 
the latter part of August, and gave notice that he would 
address his constituents on the evening of the 1st of Sep- 
tember. Rarely has it been the lot of a senator to speak to 
a more discontented crowd than he confronted that night. 
The anti-slavery people were embittered at his course in re- 
gard to the Missouri Compromise; the Know-nothings were 
incensed at his vigorous denunciation of their order in a 
speech made at Philadelphia, July 4th; and the commercial 
interest of the city was indignant because he had opposed 
the River and Harbor bill. During the afternoon the flags 
of all the shipping in the harbor were hung at half mast ; 
at dusk the bells of the churches were tolled as if for a fu- 
neral, and above the din might be heard the mournful sound 
of the big city bell. A doleful air pervaded the city. A 
host of men assembled to hear the justification of the sen- 
ator, but among them he had hardly a friend. The first few 
sentences of the speech were heard in silence, but when he 
made what was considered an offensive remark, a terrible 
groan rolled up from the whole assemblage, followed by the 
unearthly Know-nothing yell. When silence was restored, 
Douglas continued, but every pro-slavery sentiment was met 
with long-continued groans. Several statements which the 
audience doubted were received with derisive laughter. Af- 
ter an hour of interruptions, Douglas lost his temper and 
abused the crowd, taunting them for being afraid to give 
him a hearing. This was received with overpowering 


1 New York Herald, Oct. 13th; New York Tribune, Oct. 19th, 
* Speech of Oct. 16th, Life of Lincoln, Howells, p. 304, 
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groans and hisses; and at last Douglas, convinced that 
further attempt would be useless, yielded to the solicita- 
tions of his friends and withdrew from the platform.’ 

In the central part of the State, however, the people 
heard Douglas gladly. At Springfield, the doughty cham- 
pion of popular sovereignty met Lincoln in friendly discus- 
sion, but, in spite of the prestige his successful career of 
politician had given him, he was discomfited by the plain 
Illinois lawyer, the depths of whose nature had been stirred 
by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The fallacy of 
justifying this action by the plea that it simply instituted 
the great principle of self-government in the territories was 
shown by Lincoln in a few words that went to the hearts 
of the audience. “ My distinguished friend,” he remarked, 
“says it is an insult to the emigrants to Kansas and Ne- 
braska to suppose they are not able to govern themselves. 
We must not slur over an argument of this kind because it 
happens to tickle the ear. It must be met and answered. 
I admit that the emigrant to Kansas and Nebraska is com- 
petent to govern himself, but I deny his right to govern any 
other person without that person’s consent.” * 

In spite of the vigorous efforts of Douglas, Illinois did 
not sustain him. It is true that, owing to the popularity of 
their candidate for State treasurer, the Democrats carried 
the State ticket, and Douglas made the most of it ;* but the 
anti-Nebraska people elected five out of nine congressmen, 
and their majority in the State on the congressional vote 
was more than seventeen thousand. They also controlled 
the legislature, and sent Lyman Trumbull, an anti-Nebraska 


? Reports of Chicago Tribune and Chicago Times, cited in New York 
Times, Sept. 6th; letter from Veritas in New York 7’ribune, Sept. 7th; the 
Liberator, Sept. 8th ; Life of Douglas, Sheahan, p. 271; Constitutional and 
Party Questions, Cutts, p. 98. The population of Chicago in 1854 was 
about sixty-five thousand. : } 

3 Life of Lincoln, Holland, p. 138. 

® See debate in the Senate, Feb, 23d, 1855. 
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Democrat, to the Senate. The power of the Know-nothings 
was exercised in opposition to the Douglas party. 

The course which the canvass took, and the result of the 
election in New York, exhibit a phase of the political situa- 
tion different from any that prevailed in the West. An 
anti- Nebraska convention held in August adopted resolu- 
tions, reported by Horace Greeley, which grasped the situa- 
tion fully and dealt only with the slavery question. In them 
every one was invited to unite “in the sacred cause of free- 
dom, of free labor and free soil.” It was a foregone conclu- 
sion that the Whigs would not give up their organization, to 
the maintenance of which the influence of Seward and Thur- 
low Weed had been directed. The Whigs, however, in their 
convention took pronounced ground in opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery. They nominated Clark for governor and 
Henry J. Raymond for lieutenant-governor. Both of these 
men were anti-slavery Whigs, in full sympathy with Seward. 
This ticket was adopted by the adjourned anti-Nebraska con- 
vention and by the Temperance party. If the fusionists had 
encountered no opposition save from the Democrats, the re- 
sult would never have been in doubt. Both factions of this 
party made nominations. The Hards endorsed the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill; the Softs approved the policy of Pierce’s ad- 
ministration, and nominated Horatio Seymour for governor, 
thus making a direct issue of prohibition. 

But the Know-nothings were an unknown quantity. 
They had all along been feared by the Whigs, and when 
the grand council met at New York City in October, the 
anxiety knew no bounds. It was a curious political con- 
vention. Publicity is desired for ordinary gatherings of the 
kind ; newspaper reporters are welcomed, for it is thought 
that a detailed account of the proceedings may awaken in- 
terest and arouse enthusiasm. But such views did not ob- 
tain in the grand council. About eight hundred delegates 
met at the grand-lodge room of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. A long file of sentinels guarded the portals; 
newspaper reporters and outsiders were strictly excluded. 
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The credentials of each delegate were subjected to a rigid 
scrutiny before he was admitted to the hall. While no au- 
thoritative account of the transactions could be given, and 
profound secrecy was desired by the Know-nothings in re- 
gard to every circumstance, it leaked out that a State ticket 
had been nominated. Ullman, a conservative Whig, was 
the candidate for governor." No declaration of principles 
was published; no public meetings were held to advocate 
their platform and candidates; they had not the powerful 
aid of a devoted press; everything was done in the dark. 
But every Know-nothing was bound by oath to support any 
candidate for political office who should be nominated by 
the order to which he belonged.’ 

When the November election day came the work of this 
mysterious organization was made manifest. The Know- 
nothings, said an apologist, do everything systematically 
and noiselessly ; their votes “fall as the quietly descending 
dew.”* Unseen and unknown, wrote an exponent who was 
elected to Congress, the order “wielded an overwhelming 
influence wherever it developed its power. . . . In many a 
district where its existence was unsuspected, it has, in an 
hour, like the unseen wind, swept the corruptionist from his 
power and placed in office the unsoliciting but honest and 
capable citizen.” * ; 

When the votes were counted, every one but the Know- 
nothings themselves was astounded. A current estimate 
of their strength as sixty thousand had seemed extravagant, 
but they polled more than double that number. Ullman 
had 122,282; Clark had 156,804; Seymour had 156,495; and 
Bronson, the “ Hard” candidate, had 33,850. Clark’s plural- 
ity was 309. 


1 New York Times; New York Tribune. 

® Speech of Smith, House of Representatives, Feb. 6th, 1855; History 
of Political Campaign in Virginia, 1855, Hambleton, p. 51. 

* Sons of the Sires, p. 157. . 

“A Defence of the American Policy, Whitney, p. 288. 
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The anti-slavery and temperance sentiment was over- 
shadowed by the American feeling. It was conceded that 
the Know-nothings had drawn more from the Whigs than 
from the Democrats. Yet in the congressional elections the 
opposition to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise had 
full play. Twenty-seven out of a total of thirty-three rep- 
resentatives were chosen as anti-Nebraska men. 

The election in Massachusetts took place a few days later 
than in New York. Here the political situation was dif- 
ferent from that in any other State. An attempt was made 
to form a Republican party, and a convention was held un- 
der that name. Sumner made a powerful speech, and his in- 
fluence was dominant. Henry Wilson was nominated for 
governor. The Whigs would not give up their organization, 
and the Republicans were therefore nothing but the old 
Free-soil party under another name.’ The Whigs adopted 
strong anti-slavery resolutions, and nominated Emory Wash- 
burn for governor. The Know-nothings, by their secret 
methods, put Gardner in the field. Gardner had been a 
conservative Whig, but was now understood to be an anti- 
slavery man, and the bulk of his supporters were certainly 
opposed to slavery extension. In truth, the people of Mas- 
sachusetts were all, with the exception of a few Democrats, 
so strongly opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise that the question could not be made a political issue.’ 
The contest was virtually between the Whigs and Know- 
nothings, and the Whig discomfiture was complete. Gard- 
ner had more than fifty thousand majority over Washburn. 
The Whigs had been fairly confident of success, and their 
amazement was unbounded. But the Know-nothings knew 
absolutely what they might reckon upon. Congdon relates 
that Brewer and he, who were the editors of the Boston 
Atlas, met Gardner in the street shortly before the election. 


1 See Boston Courier, Traveller, and Journal ; Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power, vol. ii. p. 414. 
? See remarks of Wilson, United States Senate, Feb, 23d, 1855. 
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The Know-nothing candidate said to Brewer: “You had 
better not abuse me as you are abusing me in the Adas. I 
shall be elected by a very large majority.”’ To Congdon, 
the movement seemed like “a huge joke;” and it is unde- 
niable that the humorous side of the organization had at- 
tractions for many voters who anticipated amusement from 
the unlooked-for and startling effects.’ The Congressmen 
elected were all Know-nothings, but all were anti-slavery. 
The legislature, almost wholly made up of members of the 
American party, sent Henry Wilson to the Senate. 

Wilson’s hatred of slavery was greater than his distrust 
of Irishmen or Catholics. Undoubtedly he would have pre- 
ferred Republican to Know-nothing success; but he was am- 
bitious for place, and he saw in the craze of the moment a 
convenient stepping-stone to political position. Although 
refused admission to one Know-nothing lodge, he persisted 
in his purpose, and succeeded afterwards in getting regular- 
ly initiated in another.’ 

The Republicans of Michigan and Wisconsin were emi- 
nently successful at their elections, and the results justified 
the steps which they had taken towards the formation of a 
new party. 

This account of the fall elections may be tedious in its 
details, but it seems necessary to enter into the matter mi- 
nutely in order to show whether there were important limi- 
tations to the statement that the North in the fall elections 
emphatically condemned the Kansas- Nebraska legislation. 
Douglas, with characteristic effrontery, maintained that 
there had been no anti-Nebraska triumph. The Democrats, 
he said, had been obliged to contend against a fusion which 
had been organized by Know-nothing councils, and their 


” 


' Reminiscences of a Journalist, Congdon, p. 145. 

* See also Life of Bowles, vol. i. p. 124. 

* Congdon, p. 146, see also pp. 87, 182; also Life of Bowles, p. 124; Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power, chap. xxxii.; Julian’s comments on the same, 
Political Recollections, p. 148. 
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mysterious way of working had taken men by surprise, and 
was therefore the great reason of success; but it was a 
Know-nothing and not an anti- Nebraska victory.’ The 
groundlessness and the specious character of this explanation 
are shown by the detailed recital. And if we view the politi- 
cal revolution with regard to the fortunes of the Democratic 
party, the results will seem more striking than I have stated 
them. The Democrats had in the present House of Repre- 
sentatives a majority of eighty-four. In the House which 
was elected after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
they would be in a minority of seventy-five, and on slavery 
questions would be obliged to form an alliance with thirty- 
seven Whigs and Know-nothings of pro-slavery principles.’ 
Of forty-two Northern Democrats who had voted for the 
Kansas- Nebraska bill, only seven were re-elected.* The 
National Intelligencer made a comparison of the elections 
of 1852 and 1854, showing that without taking into account 
Massachusetts, the Democratic loss in the Northern States 
had been 347,742. The most weighty reason for this revul- 
sion of feeling was the repeal of the Missouri Compromise.’ 

Yet, considering the popular sentiment at the time of the 
enactment of the Nebraska bill, the declaration was not as 
positive and clear as might have been expected. Public in- 
dignation at the breach of plighted faith, dissatisfaction with 
the old parties, and the resulting political and moral agita- 
tion needed a national leader to give them proper direction. 
Had there been a leader, much of that magnificent moral 
energy which vented its force against Irishmen and Cath- 


1 Remarks in the Senate, Feb. 23d, 1855. 

® { have followed the classification of the Tribune Almanac for the new 
Congress; for the Thirty-third Congress I followed that in the Oongres- 
sional Globe. The members of the Thirty-fourth Congress were not all 
chosen by November, 1854, but nearly all from the Northern States had 
been elected. 

’ New York Tribune, Jan. 11th, 1855. * Nov. 16th. 

® See Charleston Mercury, Oct. 25th; New York Herald, Oct. 13th, Nov. 
10th. : 
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olics might have been turned into anti-slavery channels. 
Two men came out of the congressional contest over the 
Nebraska bill with apparently sufficient prestige to build up 
anew party. Chase, indeed, did not object to a new organ- 
ization, and would have been willing to head such a move- 
ment ;* but the chief element of the new party must come 
from the Northern Whigs. Chase, having entered public 
life under Democratic auspices, was obnoxious to the Ohio 
Whigs, and it. would have been impossible even for a man 
of more tact than he to overcome the personal and political 
objections to his leadership.’ 

But Seward had the position, the ability, and the char- 
acter necessary for the leadership of a new party. He was 
the idol of the anti-slavery Whigs. He was admired and 
trusted by most of the Free-soilers and anti-Nebraska Dem- 
ocrats. ‘The repeal of the Missouri Compromise,” said the 
New York Zimes, “has developed a popular sentiment in 
the North which will probably elect Governor Seward to 
the Presidency in 1856 by the largest vote from the free 
States ever cast for any candidate.”* ‘Seward is in the 
ascendency in this State and the North generally,” said the 
Democratic New York Post.* “The man who should have 
impelled and guided the general uprising of the free States 
is W. H. Seward,” asserted Greeley.* 

It was the tide in Seward’s affairs, but he did not take it 
at the flood. “Shall we have a new party ?” asked the New 
York Jndependent. “The leaders for such a party do not 
appear. Seward adheres to the Whig party.” * 

Perhaps the sympathies of Seward were heartily enlisted 
in the movement for a new party and he was held back by 
Thurlow Weed. Perhaps he would have felt less trammeled 
had not his senatorship been at stake in the fall election. 
The fact is, however, that the Republican movement in the 
West and New England received no word of encouragement 


1 Life of Chase, Schuckers, p. 157. *Tbid.,p.94.  * June ist. 
“May 238d. 5 New York Tribune, Nov. 9th. ® July 27th, 
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from him. He did not make a speech, even in the State of 
New York, during the campaign. His care and attention 
were engrossed in seeing that members of the legislature 
were elected who would vote for him for senator. The 
Know-nothings were bitterly opposed to him, and he had no 
sympathy with the organization. Yet it was currently be- 
lieved that his candidate for governor had endeavored to 
become a member of a Know-nothing lodge;' it was also 
charged that emissaries instructed by the followers of Sew- 
ard had secured admission to the order.’ 

Had Seward sunk the politician in the statesman ; had he 
made a few speeches, such as he well knew how to make, in 
New York, New England, and the West; had he emphati- 
cally denounced Know-nothingism as Douglas did at Phila- 
delphia, or as he did after he had been chosen senator for 
another term ;* had he vigorously asserted that every cause 
must be subordinate to union under the banner of opposition 
to the extension of slavery,—the close of the year 1854 would 
have seen a triumphant Republican party in every Northern 
State but California, and Seward its acknowledged leader. 
Had Douglas been in Seward’s place, how quickly would he 
have grasped the situation, and how skilfully would he have 
guided public opinion! There was a greater politician and 
statesman in Illinois than Douglas, who was admirably fit- 
ted to head a popular movement; but beyond his own State, 
Lincoln was unknown: he had not a position from which 
he could speak with authority and which would obtain him 
a hearing from the whole people. No man, however, under- 
stood the situation better; and of all utterances against 
the Nebraska legislation, none equalled Lincoln’s in making 


1 New York TZribune, Nov. 9th. 

* Defence of American Policy, Whitney, p. 289. 

? Douglas’s speech was made July 4th, 1854. See Sheahan, p. 267; 
Cutts, p. 122. Seward did not criticise the principles and methods of the 
order until Feb. 23d, 1855, in the Senate. Even then his remarks were 
characterized by a certain levity which weakened their force. See Con- 
gressional Globe, vol. xxxi. p. 241. 
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plain to the people the gravity of the step which had been 
taken and the necessity of united action to undo the wrong. 
The speech which he made at Peoria in answer to Douglas 
tore up the sophistry, political and historical, of the Illinois 
senator. In it he demonstrated that the ordinance of 1787 
had given freedom to their State; he told the history of the 
Missouri Compromise, and explained the compromise of 
1850 in words which were alike clear and profound. This 
speech, marking justly an important epoch in the life of 
Lincoln, has yet little to do with the history of the country ; 
for it was published in but one Illinois newspaper, and was 
not known outside of his own State.’ It made him, indeed, 
the leader of his party in Illinois, and was therefore an ear- 
nest of further advancement.’ But it is safe to say that had 
Lincoln been known at the North as were Seward and Chase, 
and had this speech been delivered in the principal States, 
it would have acted powerfully to fuse the jarring elements 
into the union which the logic of the times demanded. 
- Douglas appreciated the force of Lincoln’s arguments with 
the people, and admitted that they were giving him more 
trouble than all the speeches in the United States Senate. 
He begged that Lincoln would speak no more during this 
campaign, he himself agreeing also to desist.° 

The history of the political campaign of this year would 


1 Life of Lincoln, Arnold, p. 121. 

* See History of Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay, Century Magazine, vol. xxxiii, 
p- 863. Their remark refers to the Springfield speech. Lincoln spoke at 
Springfield, Oct. 4th, and at Peoria, Oct. 16th, both times in answer to 
Douglas. No report was made of the Springfield speech, but Lincoln 
wrote out the Peoria speech after its delivery, and had it published in 
seven consecutive issues of the Daily Illinois Journal. Lamon, p.359. The 
two speeches were substantially the same. The Peoria speech may be 
found in the Campaign Life of Lincoln, by Howells. The only notice I 
found in Eastern newspapers of Lincoln’s efforts was in a letter from 
Springfield to the New York Times of Oct. 13th, where the mention was 
briefly: “ Lincoln made a most unanswerable speech against the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise.” 

* Life of Lincoln, Herndon, p. 873; Lamon, p. 358. 
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not be complete without notice of the work done by the 
press in pushing into prominence the slavery question. The 
advocacy of a course of action whose ultimate end should 
be to give freedom to more than three million oppressed 
beings seemed to have an elevating influence on journalists,’ 
and the anti-slavery newspapers of this year are full of the 
outpourings of sincere men who devoted their ability with 
enthusiasm to what they deemed a sacred cause. Nor will 
it be invidious to mention the editor who had the foremost 
influence in educating public sentiment.’ Horace Greeley is 
the journalist most thoroughly identified with the forma- 
tion of the Republican party on the platform of opposition 
to slavery extension. He was a man both speculative and 
practical,’ and at no time did the union of these opposite 
qualities appear to better advantage than in the conduct of 
his journal during this year. He was emphatically anti- 
slavery, but only sought the attainable. He was strongly 
in favor of prohibitory legislation, and just as strongly op- 
posed to Know-nothingism. 

The 112,000 copies of the New York Weekly Tribune 
were not the measure of its peculiar influence,‘ for it was 
pre-eminently the journal of the rural districts, and one 
copy did service for many readers. To the people living 
in the Adirondack wilderness it was a political bible, and 
the well-known scarcity of Democrats there was attributed 
to it. Yet it was as freely read by the intelligent people 
living on the Western Reserve of Ohio.” The power which 


1 See Reminiscences of a Journalist, Congdon, p. 254. 

2 As an illustration, see the Kansas Crusade, Thayer, p. 40. 

* See Congdon, p. 218. 
_ The circulation in November, 1854, was, daily, 27,360; semi-weekly, 
12,120; weekly, 112,800; total, 152,280. The circulation of the weekly 
had nearly doubled in a year. On Feb. 10th, 1855, when the total circu- 
lation was 172,000, the 7ridune estimated its readers at half a million. 

5 See In the Wilderness, Chas. Dudley Warner, p. 95. In the Adiron- 
dacks, if the Weekly Tribune “was not a Providence, it was a Bible.” 
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this journal exerted is best appreciated in these two sections 
of country. Its influence in northern New York and north- 
ern Ohio is a type of what it wielded in all the agricultural 
districts of the North where New England and New York 
people predominated.* 

It is one of the curiosities of human nature that Greeley, 
who exceeded in influence many of our Presidents, should 
have hankered so constantly for office. It is strange 
enough that the man who wrote as a dictator of public 
opinion in the Zribune of the 9th of November could write 
two days later the letter to Seward, dissolving the polit- 
ical firm of Seward, Weed, and Greeley. In that letter, the 
petulance of the office-seeker is shown, and the grievous dis- 
appointment that he did not get the nomination for lieuten- 
ant-governor, which went instead to Raymond,’ stands out 
plainly. 


Under the humor of the remarks about the Western Reserve is veiled a 
correct appreciation of the influence of this journal, see p. 96. 

“Why do you look so gloomy 2” said a traveller riding along the high- 
way in the Western Reserve, in the old anti-slavery days, to a farmer who 
was sitting moodily on a fence. ‘“ Because,” said the farmer, ‘‘ my Demo- 
cratic friend next door got the best of me in an argument last night. 
But when I get my semi-weekly Tribune to-morrow, T'll knock the foun-_ 
dations all out from under him.”—Chauncey M. Depew, at the Tribune 
celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, April 10th, 1891. 

'The Weekly Tribune, in addition to being an outspoken opponent of 
slavery, also contained a fund of all kinds of information. Among the 
recollections of my school-days is that of a teacher who, amazed at the 
encyclopedic knowledge of passing events and current topics which one 
of the schoolboys displayed, went to his father to learn how he kept so 
thoroughly informed on politics, literature, and science, and was told: 
“He reads the New York Weekly Tribune.” 

* This letter may be found in Recollections ot a Busy Life, Greeley, p. 
315. It was not published until 1860; see also Memoir of Thurlow Weed. 

Seward wrote Weed, Nov. 12th: “To-day I have a long letter from 
him [Greeley], full of sharp, pricking thorns. I judge, as we might in- 
deed well know, from his, at the bottom, nobleness of disposition, that he 
has no idea of saying or doing anything wrong or unkind; but it is sad 
to see him so unhappy. Will there be a vacancy in the Board of Regents 
this winter? Could one be made at the close of the session? Could he 
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The New York Jndependent, a weekly religious journal, 
had great influence in causing its readers to espouse the anti- 
slavery cause with devotion. From the time of the subsid- 
ence of the excitement which followed the passage of the Fu- 
gitive Slave law to the introduction of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, this newspaper had scarcely a word for politics. One 
would hardly have known from its columns in 1852 that a 
President was to be elected that year, nor did public affairs 
attract its attention in 1853. But with the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, the moral question entered again into 
politics. The /ndependent teemed with articles on the sub- 
ject. Henry Ward Beecher wielded his vigorous pen in the 
service, and inculcated without ceasing the Christian’s duty 
to liberty.’ Moreover, Beecher and the Jndependent com- 
bated the principles and methods of Know-nothingism.” 

Some of the legislatures which came into power, as a con- 
sequence of the anti-Nebraska wave, did not delay to formu- 
late the feeling of their constituents regarding the Fugitive 
Slave act into laws. Personal Liberty laws, similar to the 
act of Vermont of 1850, were now passed by Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Michigan. Their proposed object was to 
prevent free colored citizens from being carried into slavery 
on a claim that they were fugitive slaves. In general, they 
provided that certain legal officers of the State should act 
as counsel for any one arrested as a fugitive; that negroes 
who were so claimed should be entitled to the benefits of the 
writ of habeas corpus and of trial by jury; they prohibited 
the use of the jails of the State for detaining fugitives; and 
they made the seizure of a free person with intent to reduce 
him to slavery a crime, the penalty for which was a heavy 
fine and imprisonment.’ The practical effect of these laws 


have it? Raymond’s nomination and election is hard for him to bear.” 
—Life of Seward, vol. ii. p. 239. 

1 See biography of Henry Ward Beecher, p. 272. 

2 The extreme abolitionists represented by the Liberator also opposed 
Know-nothingism. See the Liberator, Nov. 10th and 17th. 

* A succinct history and a systematic analysis of the Personal Liberty 
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was to surround with difficulties the apprehension of fugi- 
tive slaves, while the result hoped for was that the pursuit of 
them would be abandoned. These acts crystallized the pub- 
lic sentiment of those communities into a statute. They were 
dangerously near the nullification of a United States law, 
and, had not the provocation seemed great, would not have 
been adopted by people who had drunk in with approval 
Webster’s idea of nationality. It must be noted that not 
until after the Fugitive Slave act had been on the statute 
book more than four years were the Personal Liberty laws, 
except that of Vermont, enacted, and it was not the unfair- 
ness of the act which caused them to be passed. While they 
were undeniably conceived in a spirit of bad faith towards 
the South, they were a retaliation for the grossly bad faith in- 
volved in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Nullifica- 
tion cannot be defended; but in a balancing of the wrongs of 
the South and the North, it must be averred that in this case 
the provocation was vastly greater than the retaliation. 
Another manifestation of public sentiment may be seen 
in the manner that the Underground Railroad was regarded. 
Its aim had come to be sympathized with, and its meth- 
ods were no longer unqualifiedly condemned. It was a 
system born of sympathy with fugitive slaves fleeing from 
what they considered the worst of ills. It was composed 
of a chain of friends and houses of refuge for the fleeing 
negro from Maryland through Pennsylvania and New 
York or New England to Canada, and from Kentucky 
and Virginia through Ohio to Lake Erie or the Detroit 
River. The arrangements were well understood by the 
negroes on the border, and Olmsted found that the Under- 


laws may be found in the Fay House Monograph, Fugitive Slaves, Marion 
G. McDougall, p. 66; see also article of Alex. Johnston, Personal Liberty 
laws, Lalor’s Cyclopedia. The Vermont “Act relating to the writ of 
habeas corpus to persons claimed as fugitive slaves and the right of trial 
by jury” was approved Noy. 13th; 1850. And the Vermont “ Act for the 
defence of liberty and for the punishment of kidnapping ” was approved 
Nov. 14th, 1854. 
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ground Railroad was even known in southwestern Louisi- 
ana.’ The houses were called stations, and the sympathiz- 
ing white men station-keepers or conductors.’ If the fugi- 
tive successfully eluded pursuit until he reached the first 
station, he was reasonably sure of reaching his goal. He 
was given a pass to the next station, and energetic friends 
had means to help him along until he arrived under the pro- 
tection of the British flag. William Still, a negro who styles 
himself chairman of the acting vigilant committee of the 
Philadelphia branch of the Underground Railroad, has com- 
piled a huge volume, which is a narration of the “ hardships, 
hair-breadth escapes, and death-struggles of the slaves in 
their efforts for freedom,” and he also gives “sketches of 
some of the largest stockholders and most liberal aiders 
and advisers of the road.”* Men of reputation were en- 
gaged in this work. Samuel J. May glories in the fact that 
he was one of the conductors of the Underground Rail- 
road.“ Theodore Parker was one of its managers.’ Thur- 
low Weed would sometimes turn away from his political 
manceuvres to give aid and comfort to a runaway slave.° 
There was a strong undercurrent of sympathy with the fu- 
gitive, which, when it did not go to the length of breaking 
the law, winked at its infraction. A United States marshal at 
Boston, under a Democratic administration, said to James 
Freeman Clarke: ‘“ When I was a marshal and they tried 
to make me find their slaves, I would say, ‘I do not know 
where your niggers are, but I will see if I can find out.’ 
So I always went to Garrison’s office and said, ‘I want you. 
to find such and such a negro; tell me where he is.’ The 
next thing I knew, the fellow would be in Canada.”’ The 


1 Cotton Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 37. 

? Recollections of the Anti-slavery Conflict, 5. J. May, p. 297. 

* The Underground Railroad, William Still, Philadelphia, 1871. 

* Recollections of the Anti-slavery Conflict, p. 297. 

5 Weiss, vol. ii. p. 98. ® Life of Thurlow Weed, vol. ii. p. 297. 
' Anti-slavery Days, Clarke, p. 87. 
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elbows and out at toes, that it will require a long time to get 
it in again.”! At the time the order was given McCall to 
join the Army of the Potomac, Stanton telegraphed McClellan: 
“Please state whether you will feel sufficiently strong for 
your final movement when McCall reaches you.” The reply 
came promptly: ‘I shall be in perfect readiness to move 
forward and take Richmond the moment McCall reaches here 
and the ground will admit the passage of artillery.”2 June 
12 and 13 McCall’s division joined him: this with the troops 
from Baltimore, Washington, and Fort Monroe gave him a 
total reinforcement, since the battle of Fair Oaks, of 21,000. 
The weather had now become fine. The roads were dry.’ 
It actually looked as if McClellan were going to give battle. 
June 13 his adjutant telegraphed Burnside: “ General 
McClellan desires me to say that there is a prospect of an 
engagement here shortly;” and five days later he himself 
telegraphed the President: “ After to-morrow we shall fight 
the rebel army as soon as Providence will permit.”® Buta 
preposterous overestimate of the enemy’s force and a shrink- 
ing from an order that would result in the profuse shedding 
of blood led him again to hesitate: he did not give the word 
that would have brought on a desperate battle. Perhaps at 


1 Lincoln, Complete Works, vol. ii. p. 181. 

2 0. R., vol. xi. part i. p. 46; part iii. p. 219. 

8 Tbid., part i. p. 47; part iii. p. 280. 

* Ibid., part i. p. 47; part iii. pp. 228, 225, 226; Richmond Dispatch, June 
18, 14; McClellan’s letters to his wife, June 11, 14, 15, Own Story, pp. 403, 
404. 

6 O.R., vol. xi. part iii. pp. 227, 228. I append most of McClellan’s de- 
spatch of June 18. ‘‘Our army is well over the Chickahominy, except the 
very considerable forces necessary to protect our flanks and communications. 
Our whole line of pickets in front runs within six miles of Richmond. The 
rebel line runs within musket-range of ours. Each has heayy support at 
hand. A general engagement may take place any hour. An advance by us 
involves a battle more or less decisive. The enemy exhibit at every point 
a readiness to meet us. They certainly have great numbers and extensive 
works... . After to-morrow, we shall fight the rebel army as soon as 
Providence will permit. We shall await only a favorable condition of the 
earth and sky and the completion of some necessary preliminaries.’ See 
also letter to his wife, June 15, Own Story, p. 405. 
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this time his irresolution and timidity stood his army in good 
stead. McClellan had 105,000 to Lee’s 64,000,! and when 
we take into account thata portion of his force was necessary 
to guard his communications on the north side of the Chicka 
hominy, he had not preponderance enough to justify a direct 
attack on an army strongly intrenched. It is evident from 
Lee’s and Davis’s letters that nothing would have gratified 
them more.2~ Whatever discouragement had prevailed im- 
mediately after the battle of Fair Oaks had vanished. “ We 
are better prepared now than we were on the first of the 
month,” wrote Jefferson Davis, June 23, “and with God’s 
blessing will beat the enemy as soon as we can get at him.” 8 

As McClellan gave expression in writing to his many 
vacillating moods, it is difficult to know exactly what was his 
real plan, but we may accept the one which he outlined to 
his wife. “I shall probably,” he gave her to understand, 
“make my first advance June 17 or 18. The next battle will 
be fought at ‘Old Tavern,’ on the road from New Bridge to 
Richmond. I think the rebels will make -a desperate fight, 
but I feel sure that we will gain our point. . . . I shall make 
the first battle mainly an artillery combat. As soon as I gain 
possession of the ‘Old Tavern’ I will push them in upon 
Richmond and behind their works; then I will bring up my 
heavy guns, shell the city, and carry it by assault.”4 It was 
substantially this same plan that Lee, who seemed to know 
McClellan as well as did McClellan himself, divined and 
undertook to thwart. ‘ Unless McClellan can be driven out 
of his intrenchments,” he wrote Jackson, “he will move by 
positions [ “ gradual approaches ” is the expression Lee employs 
in a previous letter] under cover of his heavy guns within 
shelling distance of Richmond.”® It was apparently the 


1 June 20, O. R., vol. xi. part iii. p. 238; Allan, Army of Northern Vir- 
' ginia, p. 69. 

2 Correspondence, O. R., vol. xi. part iii.; Mrs. Davis’s Memoir, vol. ii. 

8 To his wife, Mrs. Davis’s Memoir, vol. ii. p. 314. 

4 Letter of June 15, Own Story, p. 405. 

§ June 16, O. R., vol. xi. part iii. p. 602. 
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flict with those of the Commonwealth.” The legislature, 
however, promptly passed the bill over the governor’s yeto.* 

The Kansas question began to attract attention this year. 
The people in western Missouri were strongly pro-slavery, 
and they honestly supposed that the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act implied that Kansas was given over to 
slavery. As soon as the act was signed they commenced 
to make settlements in the new territory, and staked out 
much of the best land.* Simultaneously, actuated by the 
pioneer spirit, there was a large emigration to Kansas from 
the Western States, especially from Iowa, Illinois, and In- 
diana.’ In July, 1854, the Emigrant-Aid Company sent 
out its first party from New England. Eli Thayer was 
the soul of this enterprise. The avowed object of the 
company was to make Kansas a free State; and the emi- 
grants who were at different times assisted by it went 
out with that end in view, as well as with the usual desire 
of bettering their fortunes.t Thayer had been success- 
ful in interesting Greeley in the movement, and had his 
support and the influence of the Weekly Tribune. Other 
journals kept their public informed, and appealed for en- 
couragement of the company.’ Nevertheless, the general 
opinion at this time in the North was that the plans of the 
western Missourians were so well laid that Kansas would 


1 See acts and resolves passed by the General Court of Massachusetts, 
in the year 1855, chap. 489, pp. 924-929. The veto message of the 
governor and the opinion of the attorney-general are printed in the 
Liberator of May 25th. * Spring’s Kansas, p. 26, 

* See speech of Douglas, Senate, April 4th, 1856; Kanzas and Ne- 
braska, Hale, p. 238. “At this early day [July, 1854] emigrants from 
every Western State were pouring in. We had not yet heard of the New 
England Emigrant-Aid Society.”—Address of Samuel N. Wood, Quarter- 
Centennial celebration, Publications of the Kansas Historical Society, 
vol. i. p. 236. Also, Kansas, by Sara T. L. Robinson, p. 27. 

* In 1854, Thayer’s company sent out five hundred emigrants; during 
the whole period of emigration it sent out three thousand. The Kansas 
Crusade, pp. 54 and 57. 

* The Kansas Crusade, Eli Thayer, pp. 36, 69, 171. 
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be colonized by slave-holders and slaves.’ But Thayer did 
not think so. He was as ardent a believer in popular sov- 
ereignty as Douglas himself, and in a strife between free- 
State and slave-State emigration he felt sure that the cause 
of freedom would win.” Yet his aims and those of his fol- 
lowers were peaceful. New England emigrants and Sharpe’s 
rifles are closely associated in Kansas history; but during 
the summer and fall of 1854, the Emigrant-Aid Company 
did not furnish its patrons any implements of war. The 
scheme was to gain Kansas for freedom by permanently 
settling there more voters than the other side could send. 
This was in accordance with the principle of the sover- 
eignty of the people which Douglas had invoked. 

The operations of the Emigrant-Aid Company and its 
branches being freely reported, caused great excitement 
in Western Missouri. The methods of these societies were 
misrepresented, but their aim, openly avowed, of making 
Kansas a free State was in itself enough to arouse indig- 
nation, and means were devised to check this movement of 
New England.* In October, 1854, Blue Lodges were formed 
in Missouri. These were secret societies, with the methods 
and paraphernalia of an organization, whose members are 
bound together by secret oaths. Their purpose was to ex- 
tend slavery into Kansas. Popular sovereignty meant to 
them the right of Missourians to vote at the territorial 
elections in furtherance of the design which had given rise 
to the Blue Lodges.* 


1 See Seward’s speech in the Senate, May 25th, 1854; also, conversa- 

_ tion of Greeley and Thayer, The Kansas Crusade, chap. iii.; the Liber- 
_ ator of July 13th, 1855, cited in Spring’s Kansas. The evidence of the 
statement in the text can be multiplied almost-without end. 

2 The Kansas Crusade, pp. 22, 74, 254. 

* Spring’s Kansas, p.40; Eli Thayer’s testimony, Howard Report, p. 884. 
_ * See Douglas’s Report on Kansas, March, 1856; speech in the Senate, 
March 20th, 1856. 
* Report of Howard and Sherman, generally known as the Howard 
rt to the House of Representatives, p. 3. 
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Meanwhile Andrew Reeder of Pennsylvania, the governor 
of the territory, arrived. President Pierce appreciated that 
the position was an important one, and had made the selec- 
tion with care. Reeder was an able lawyer and a man 
of energy and integrity. He had accumulated some prop- 
erty, had not solicited the appointment, but had been urged 
for the place by men of position and character." He sym- 
pathized fully with Douglas in the Kansas-Nebraska legis- 
lation, was a devoted friend of the South, and, after re- 
ceiving the appointment, had said in conversation that he 
would have no more scruples in buying a slave than a horse.’ 

“Reeder had watched the operations of the emigrant-aid 
societies, and before he set out for Kansas had expressed 
the opinion that if he had any trouble in the administra- 
tion of his territory, it would come from the New England 
colonists.’ 

Governor Reeder appointed November 29th, 1854, for 
the election of a territorial delegate, and on that day sev- 
enteen hundred and twenty-nine Missourians came over 
into Kansas and swelled the pro-slavery vote. Whitfield, 
their candidate, would have been elected without the aid 
of this organized invasion, for the free-State settlers took 
little interest in this election, as they did not consider that 
the question of free institutions was in any way involved 
in it. Not the slightest objection was made in the House of 
Representatives at Washington to Whitfield’s taking his seat. 

The affairs in Kansas had no influence whatever on the 
elections of 1854. The interest they excited was slight, 
and they were hardly mentioned in the canvass. Lincoln, 
indeed, told Douglas that his popular-sovereignty doctrine 


1 By Judge Parker and J. W. Forney. 

* Washington Union, cited by Nicolay and Hay, Century Mag. vol. xxxiii. 
p. 870, and by Greeley, American Conflict, vol. i, p. 237, 

* Publications of the Kansas State Historical Coeens vol. i. p, 5 et seg. ; 
Anecdotes of Public Men, Forney, vol. i, p. 193. 

* Howard Report, p. 8. 5 Thid., p. 8. 
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was almost certain to bring the Yankees and Missourians into 
collision over the question of slavery in Kansas, and that 
it was probable that the contest would come to blows and 
bloodshed. With prophetic soul, he asked, “ Will not the 
first drop of blood so shed be the real knell of the Union?” ' 

The general opinion at Washington in the winter of 1855 
was that Kansas would be made slave territory. To anti- 
slavery men it seemed that the fight would come in Con- 
gress whether or not she should be admitted as a slave 
State. The acquiescence in the November election seemed 
to indicate that the work of the emigrant-aid companies 
had come to nothing, and that no effective opposition to 
the Missourians could be expected.’ 

There was, however, an active free-State party in the 
territory who were looking forward to the next election to 
display their strength. The governor appointed March 30th, 
1855, for the election of a territorial legislature. Election 
day was also taken note of in Missouri; and before it came, 
“an unkempt, sun-dried, blatant, picturesque mob of five 
thousand Missourians, with guns upon their shoulders, re- 
volvers stuffing their belts, bowie-knives protruding from 
their boot-tops, and generous rations of whiskey in their 
wagons,” had marched into Kansas to assist in the election 
of the legislature.* Atchison was at the head of one com- 
pany, and was prominent in the direction of the movement. 
The invaders were distributed with military precision, and 
were sent into every district but one. Where the election 
judges were not pro-slavery men, the mob awed them into 
submission or drove them away by threats. Six thousand 
three hundred and seven votes were counted, of which more 
than three-quarters were cast by the Missourians.‘ Doctor 


1 Speech at Peoria, Oct. 16th, 1854, Life of Lincoln, Howells, p. 288. 

*See J. S. Pike’s Washington letters to the New York Tribune, Feb. 
bth, 6th, 10th, 1855, Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 269 et seg. 

* Spring’s Kansas, p. 44; see, also, Kansas, Sara Robinson, p. 27. 

* Howard Report, p. 30. 
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Robinson, who had been sent out by the Emigrant-Aid Com- 
pany, and whose courage, tact, and earnestness had made 
him leader of the free-State party, wrote to A. A. Lawrence, 
of Boston ;:' “ The election is awful, and will no doubt be set 
aside. So says the governor, although his life is threatened 
if he does not comply with the Missourians’ demands. I, 
with others, shall act as his body-guard.”* The body-guard 
was needed. The time for making protests was but four 
days, and courage was required to object to this manifesta- 
tion of popular sovereignty. The Missourians threatened 
to kill any one who endeavored to get signers to a protest. 
As it was rumored that the governor was indignant at the 
method used to carry the election and might order a new 
one, they openly said that he could have fifteen minutes to 
decide whether he would give certificates to those who had 
the most votes, or be shot.’ The scene in the executive 
chamber when the governor canvassed the returns was an 
apt illustration of the result of the Douglas doctrine, when 
put in force by rude people in a new country, and when a 
question had to be decided over which the passions of men 
were excited to an intense degree. The thirty-nine mem- 
bers who, on the face of the returns, were elected were 
seated on one side of the room, the governor and fourteen 
friends on the other. All were armed to the teeth. Reed- 
er’s pistols, cocked, lay on the table by the side of the 
papers relating to the elections. Protests of fraud were 
received from only seven districts. Although the governor 
did not assume to throw out members on account of force 
and fraud, he did set aside, on technicalities, the elections in 
those districts and ordered new elections. To the others he 


1 Amos A. Lawrence was a gentleman of wealth and social position in 
Boston; was treasurer of the Emigrant-Aid Company, and was person- 
ally a large contributor to it. 

? Letter of April 4th, cited in Spring’s Kansas, p. 49. 

* Kansas, Sara Robinson, p. 29; Reeder’s testimony, Howard Report, 
p: 986. 
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issued certificates, so that the pro-slavery party was largely 
in the ascendency in the legislature.’ 

The indignation in the free States at this perversion of 
popular government was unbounded.” The fraud was well 
understood. The anti-slavery newspapers had circumstan- 
tial and truthful accounts from correspondents who were 
on the ground. The New England emigrants were people 
who could wield a facile pen. They wrote home to rela- 
tions and friends letters which were read by every one in 
the town, and were afterwards given to the county paper 
for publication." Evidence like this from well-known peo- 
ple was sufficient in itself to mould the sentiment of all 
rural New England. There could be no dispute about the 
facts. Reeder came East in April, and told the story to his 
friends and neighbors at Easton, his Pennsylvania home. 
His speech through the medium of the press appealed to 
the whole North. He declared that the territory of Kansas 
in her late election was invaded by a regular organized 
army, armed to the teeth, who took possession of the ballot- 
boxes and made a legislature to suit the purpose of the pro- 
slavery party ; and he assured his hearers that the accounts 
of fierce outrages and wild violences perpetrated at the elec- 
tion published in the Northern papers were in no wise ex- 
aggerated.’ Reeder’s seven months’ contact with aggressive 
advocates of slavery had revolutionized the opinions of a 
lifetime. This the Northern people knew, and they implic- 
itly believed his story. The cautious, truthful, and impar- 
tial orator Edward Everett, in his Fourth-of-July oration, 
whose subject, “ Dorchester in 1630, 1776, and 1855,” seemed 


? Howard Report, pp. 85 and 936; Sara Robinson’s Kansas. 

* See New York Zribune, Times, and the Independent for April and 
May. 

* See an interesting instance related by Thayer, The Kansas Crusade, 
p. 169. 

*New York Times, May 1st. The speech was made at Easton, Pa., 
April 30th. 
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widely remote from Kansas troubles, felt impelled to say: 
“Tt has lately been maintained, by the sharp logie of the 
revolver and the bowie-knife, that the people of Missouri 
are the people of Kansas !”* 

At the South, popular sentiment fully justified the action 
of the Missourians. If the notion occurred that perhaps 
they had no right to vote in Kansas, their action was deemed 
praiseworthy as countervailing the purpose of the emigrant- 
aid societies. Massachusetts, which took the lead in that 
movement, was especially abhorred in the South. It was 
the hot-bed of abolitionism, and the Southern people re- 
- garded the assisted emigration as the work of the abolition- 
ists. In this they were wrong. The Garrison abolitionists 
had no part whatever in the emigrant-aid companies, but 
discouraged their efforts in the Liberator, and also by speech 
and resolution.” 

“We trust,” said a Mobile journal, “that the Missourians 
will continue the good fight they have begun, and, if need 
be, call on their brethren in the South for help to put down 
by force of arms the infernal schemes hatched in Northern 
hot-beds of abolition for their injury.”* “ Hireling emi- 
grants are poured in to extinguish this new hope of the 
South,” said the Charleston Mercury.’ The Democratic 
State convention of Georgia expressed their “sympathy 
with the friends of slavery in Kansas in their manly efforts 
to maintain the rights and interests of the Southern people 
over the paid adventurers and Jesuitical hordes of Northern 
abolitionism.”* The South was chary of holding public 
meetings except during a political canvass, but the interest 


’ Everett’s Orations and Speeches, vol. iii. p. 347. 

* See Kansas Crusade, chap. vii.; Life of Garrison, vol. iii. p. 486 et seg. ; 
Review of Kansas Crusade in The Nation, Nov. 7th, 1889. : 

* Mobile Register, cited by the New York Tribune, May 17th. 

* See New York Tribune, June 13th. 

* This convention was held at Milledgeville, June 6th; see New Tork 
Tribune, June 20th, 
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in Kansas prompted a departure from the usual custom, 
and gatherings were not infrequent to consider the demand 
which duty made on the supporters of slavery. Charleston, 
which had regarded the Kansas-Nebraska legislation with 
unconcern, now girded itself for the contest. At a very 
large and respectable meeting of its citizens it was resolved 
that it was their right and duty to extend to their Southern 
brethren in Kansas every legitimate and honorable sympa- 
thy and support.’ 

The President was sorely distressed at the turn affairs 
had taken in Kansas. He told Reeder that this matter “ had 
given him more harassing anxiety than anything that had 
happened since the loss of his son; that it haunted him day 
and night, and was the great overshadowing trouble of his 
administration.” He divulged the pressure on him for the 
governor’s removal, and told of the bitter complaints which 
were made of the executive conduct of affairs in Kansas. 
General Atchison, he said, pressed Reeder’s removal in the 
most excited manner, and would listen to no reasoning at 
all. The President might have added that the persuasion 
he found most difficult to resist was that of Jefferson Davis, 
whose soul was bound up in the cause of the Missourians. 
Reeder saw the President almost every day for more than 
two weeks,* and made a candid exposition of the policy 
that ought to be pursued. “The President in our inter- 
views,” testified Reeder, “expressed himself highly pleased 
and satisfied with my course, and in the most unequivocal 
language approved and endorsed all that I had done. He 
expressed some regret, however, that my speech in Easton 
had omitted all allusion to the illegalities of the Emigrant- 
Aid Society, and thought it was perhaps unnecessarily strong 
in its denunciation of the Missouri invasion. I told him I 
had no knowledge of the operations of the Emigrant-Aid 


1 National Intelligencer, August 23d. 
* Reeder's testimony, eo aaa Report, p. 938. 3 In May. 
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Company, except what was before the whole public; and 
that so long as they had not sent out men merely to vote 
and not to settle, I could not consistently denounce their 
course as illegal.’ ’ 

It was plainly apparent that the President wished Reeder 
to resign; and at one time he offered the mission to China as 
an inducement, but it did not become vacant as expected. 
Nevertheless, he urged the matter so pertinaciously that 
Reeder promised to resign provided they could agree on the 
terms of the correspondence, and provided his successor 
would be sure to resist the aggressive invasions from Mis- 
‘souri. Draft after draft of the letter of resignation was 
made, and interlineations and corrections were suggested, 
sometimes by one, sometimes by the other, but no agree- 
ment could be reached. The President seemed to incline 
more and more to the Southern view. At last Reeder de- 
clared that as they could reach no agreement, he would 
not resign. The President replied: “ Well, I shall not re- 
move you on account of your official action; if I remove 
you at all, it will be on account of your speculation in lands 
of the territory.”’ Reeder, like every one else who went 
to the new territories with money, had bought lands for a 
rise, and it had been asserted that, considering his official 
position, his purchase of certain Indian lands was improp- 
er. This was the last interview. Reeder soon after re- 
turned to Kansas. His removal was soon decided upon. 
Early in June, Jefferson Davis, in a speech at the Demo- 
cratic convention of Mississippi, admitted that the choice 
of Reeder was a mistake, but clearly intimated that it 
would be speedily corrected by the appointment of his suc- 
cessor.‘ 


1 Reeder’s testimony, Howard Report, p. 987. ? Ibid, 

*In his testimony before the congressional committee, Reeder dis- 
cusses this question fully. It does not appear that he attempted to cover 
up anything, but, on the contrary, he courted the fullest investigation. 

*Letter of A. G. Brown of June 13th to the Mee Miss., Mercury, 
cited by the New York Tribune, 
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Thus, the Kansas question became one of great political 
moment. The South was practically unanimous in holding 
that Kansas ought to be a slave State; the predominant 
opinion at the North was equally decided that it should be 
free. This concrete shape that the issue on slavery took 
exerted a weighty influence in consolidating the Republican 
party. A practicable and attainable object was now before 
the people. There was also a signal illustration whither 
the pro-slavery policy led. It could be maintained that 
here was the paramount question, and the appeal could be 
made to those who had been affected by the Know-nothing 
crusade, that in this direction there were opportunity and 
reward for political zeal. 

The Know-nothings had been highly elated at their 
strength, as shown in the elections of 1854; and shortly 
after the results were known, their National Council assem- 
bled in Cincinnati. This meeting is noteworthy from hav- 
ing authorized the third, or Union, degree. An imposing 
and impressive ceremonial was prescribed. After the can- 
didate should take an oath, as strong as words could make 
it, that he would faithfully defend the Union of the States 
against assaults from every quarter, he would be admitted 
to the brotherhood of the Order of the American Union,’ 
This new degree was adopted largely through the influence 
of Rayner, of North Carolina, an ancient Whig, from mo- 
tives that did him honor. Comprehending the aim of the 
extreme pro-slavery party, and knowing that the secession 
faction was powerful enough to shape its policy, he wished 
to make the Know-nothing organization a sterling Union 
party, building it upon the ruins of the shattered Whig 
party of the South; and he believed that it would also draw 
Democrats who had supported the compromise of 1850. 
But the Union degree was construed to mean that the 


1 Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. ii. p,.422. For the oath, see 
New York Tribune, June 7th, 1855. 
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to any other persons in Washington. You have done yout 
best to sacrifice this army.” + 

The news was a terrible blow to the President. The 
finely equipped army which had cost so much exertion and 
money, had gone forward with high hopes of conquest, and 
apparently bore the fate of the Union, had been defeated, 
and was now in danger of destruction or surrender.2 This 
calamity the head of the nation must face, and he failed 
not. Overlooking the spirit of insubordination in his gen- 
eral’s despatch, with equal forbearance and wisdom, he sent 
McClellan a reply which, mingling circumspection with gentle- 
ness of spirit, offers the most charitable explanation possible 
of the disaster. “Save your army at all events,” he wrote. 
“Will send reinforcements as fast as we can. . . . I feel any 
misfortune to you and your army quite as keenly as you feel 
it yourself. If you have had a drawn battle or a repulse, it 
is the price we pay for the enemy not being in Washington. 
We protected Washington and the enemy concentrated on 
you. Had we stripped Washington he would have been 
upon us before the troops could have gotten to you.... 
It is the nature of the case, and neither you nor the govern- 
ment are to blame.” 8 

The day of Gaines’s Mill ended the offensive attitude of 
the Army of the Potomac. The story now deals with its 
retreat during the rest of the Seven Days’ Battles, as the 
fighting from June 25 to July 1 is called. The force under 
McClellan at the beginning of this episode was somewhat 
less than 100,000;4 Lee’s force was between 80,000 and 
90,000. A few days before the battle of Gaines’s Mill 
McClellan had anticipated a possible severance of his com- 


1 O. R., vol. xi. part i. p. 61. The date of this is 12.20 A. M., June 28. 

? See Nicolay and Hay, vol. v. p. 443; Schuckers’s Chase, p. 447. 

8 June 28, O. R., vol. xi. part iii. p. 269. 

* From a collation of all accounts I feel quite certain that McClellan did 
not have 100,000 men fit for duty, but I cannot explain the decline in his 
force from 105,000, of June 20, to less than 100,000, June 25. The only 
detachment from the force I have found is that of Stoneman’s cavalry and 
two regiments of infantry to guard the communication with White House. 
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cratic State in the South.’ Their strength could be rated 
at the numerical force of the Whig party. They were prac- 
tically its successor, and might carry the old Whig districts 
and States, but beyond that it did not seem probable they 
would go. We hear no longer of the Whig party in the 
South. Most of the prominent Whigs became Know-noth- 
ings ; a few joined the Democrats. Many of the Southern 
States had held no elections in 1854. This year they had 
to choose their governors and congressmen, and the contest 
everywhere was between the Democrats and Know-noth- 
ings. The Know-nothings did not make material gains over 
the Whig vote of the preceding elections. 

The Know-nothings had hardly recovered from the blow 
of the Virginia election when their National Council met at 
Philadelphia.’ Nearly every State sent delegates. They 
had come together to adopt a declaration of principles after 
the manner of political conventions. What they should say 
about slavery provoked in full meeting a hot controversy 
which was continued for three days in the committee on 
resolutions. A majority report was at last agreed to. It 
was the expression of the fourteen members of the commit- 
tee from the Southern States, joined by those representing 
New York, the District of Columbia, and the territory of 
Minnesota. The report declared that Congress ought not 
to prohibit slavery in any territory or in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that it had no power to exclude any State from 
admission to the Union because its Constitution recognized 
slavery. Thirteen members of the committee from the free 
States and the representative of Delaware made a minority 
report, in which they demanded the restoration of the Mis- 


1See the Political Campaign in Virginia in 1855, J. P. Hambleton. 
“The Virginia election has knocked the bottom out of Know-nothing- 
ism in the South,” New York Tribune, May 29th. See also Rise and Fall 
of the Slave Power, vol. ii. p. 422; Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men, 
vol. i. p. 135. 

? June 5th was the day the council began, 
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souri Compromise ; but if efforts to that end failed, Congress 
should refuse to admit any State formed out of the Kansas 
or Nebraska territories which tolerated slavery. The con- 
test of the committee was transferred to the whole council, 
where an earnest, excited, and bitter debate of three days fol- 
lowed. Henry Wilson led the Northern forces with address, 
and his speeches were so positive and to the point that he 
won golden opinions from those who, the year previous, had 
looked upon him merely as a time-server in politics. At 
midnight on the eighth day of the council, the Southern 
platform was adopted by a vote of 80 to 59. The long 
series of resolutions, in addition to the declaration on slay- 
ery, may be summed up as meaning “resistance to the ag- 
gressive policy and corrupting tendencies of the Roman 
Catholic Church,” and “ Americans only shall govern Amer- 
ica.”’ The Northern delegates were in full sympathy with 
the platform, except the article on slavery; but their opposi- 
tion to this was so unyielding that they protested against 
the action of the council, and issued an appeal to the people 
in which they stated in plain words their position.’ 

The rending in twain of the Know-nothings on the vital 
and obtruding question of the time was a result of great 


‘The platform was published in the New York Tribune of June 20th. 
From day to day there appeared in this journal a full report of the pro- 
ceedings, which was sent to it by Samuel Bowles, who also reported for 
the Springfield Republican and the Boston Atlas. The New York Times 
had also a detailed account of the proceedings, See Rise and Fall of 
the Slave Power, vol. ii. p, 423 et seg.; Life of Samuel Bowles, vol. i, p. 
137. The platform is printed in A Defence of the American Policy, 
Whitney, p. 294. One article of the platform deserves quotation: “A 
radical revision and modification of the laws regulating immigration and 
the settlement of immigrants, Offering-to the honest immigration who, 
from love of liberty or hatred to oppression, seek an asylum in the United 
States a friendly reception and protection. But unqualifiedly comdemn- 
ing the transmission to our shores of felons and paupers.” 

* New York Tribune, June 20th; Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, 
vol. ii. p. 481; Life of Samuel Bowles, vol. i. p. 188. 
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political importance. The Southern Know-nothings made 
their election contests on the national platform ; the North- 
ern Know-nothings, including even those of New York, 
repudiated the slavery plank when they asked for the votes 
of the people.’ 

Another important result of the National Council was 
the discovery of the fact that the Know-nothings had ex- 
hausted all the virtue of their secret machinery. The 
secrets had been exposed; there was no longer any mys- 
tery; the dark ways had ceased to excite terror. The 
Know-nothings were now holding political conventions and 
adopting platforms like any other political party. They 
appealed to the people for support, because they had cer- 
tain defined principles which they wished to put into force 
in legislation or administration. They could no longer de- 
mand votes simply because voters had taken solemn oaths ; 
they must justify the existence of their party by discussion 
and by satisfying reasons. Those who vainly supposed that 
the secret work of the lodges which had played such a part 
the preceding year could still be continued, must have been 
undeceived when they saw every proceeding of their Na- 
tional Council laid bare to the public. The wild excitement 
one night of the convention, when it was for a moment sup- 
posed that the correct and faithful correspondent of the 
New York Zribune had been discovered, brought to light 
the suspicion that a Massachusetts man was reporting for 
an anti-slavery journal, and the fact that a Virginia delegate 
was sending news to the New York Herald.’ The neglect 
to investigate the one case or to censure the other was a 
tacit admission that the farce of mystery had been played 
for what it was worth, and that the time had come for men 
of sense and honor to advocate their political principles 
openly. From this time forward the order is better known 
as the American party, and it is entitled to great respect for 


1 See a careful editorial in the New York Zribune of Nov. 22d. 
2 See New York Zribune, June 20th. 
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its endeavor to work out reforms which it believed were 
needed. Yet the historian must aver that the Americans 
were not abreast of the needs of their time, for they sacri- 
ficed the greater principle to the lesser one. 

Meanwhile, under the influences which had prevailed the 
preceding year and the stimulus of Kansas, the Republican 
movement was gaining strength. Chase, who expected the 
people’s nomination for governor of Ohio,’ had written a 
public letter in which he said there must be “agreement and 
harmony on the common platform of no slavery outside of 
slave States.”* Greeley wrote home from Europe that Chase 
would be beaten if nominated. No better instance than 
this can be adduced of how ancient party prejudices still 
survived. Greeley, though earnestly in favor of the new 
movement, could not let himself forget that Chase had en- 
tered public life through an exasperating defeat of the 
Whigs.’ The anti-Nebraska convention was held in Ohio, 
July 13th, the anniversary of the adoption of the ordinance 
of 1787. A majority of the delegates were Americans; and 
although Chase had never been a member either of the 
Know-nothing order or of the American organization, he 
was nominated for governor by a vote of nearly two to one. 
It seems that the anti-slavery zeal of the Ohio Americans 


1 See his letter to J. 8. Pike, June 20th, First Blows of the Civil War, 
p- 295. 

9 Letter to the Republican County Committee of Portage County, June 
15th, New York Tribune, June 28th. 

80. A. Dana to Pike, July 14th, Pike, p. 297. Chase wrote Pike after 
the election: “ You will have noticed that some of our papers were not 
well pleased with the apparent concession of the Tribune that I might be 
defeated ; or with the article since the election saying that, had another 
man been nominated, the result would have been a more decided anti- 
Nebraska victory. . . . I presume Mr. Greeley wrote the articles I refer 
to, and I doubt not they were written with the best intentions, But I 
may be allowed to doubt the policy of printing them. We want now 
cordial union among all the friends of the party of freedom. Nothing 
less will insure a victory in 1856.”—Letter of Oct. 18th, Pike, p. 299. 
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was greater than their opposition to foreigners and Catho- 
lics.. The convention resolved, “That we will resist the 
spread of slavery, under whatever shape or color it may be 
attempted,” and took for their party the name Republican.’ 
In accepting the nomination Chase said: “Slavery in the 
territories must be prohibited by law. ... Kansas must be 
saved from slavery by the voters of the free States.” 

It was one of the hard-fought political battles for which 
Ohio is famous. Chase entered the contest with spirit; he 
spoke in fifty-seven different places, in forty-nine counties,’ 
appealing to his old Democratic friends to go with him 
in opposing slavery extension, and arguing with the Whigs 
that all old differences should be sunk until the cause of 
freedom had prevailed. Strong efforts were made to de- 
feat him. The pro-slavery wing of the Americans and some 
Conservative Whigs put up a candidate in the hope of draw- 
ing away from him enough votes to let in the Democratic 
nominee. But Chase was successful, his plurality reaching 
nearly sixteen thousand. 

The Republicans carried Vermont, but were unsuccessful 
in Maine. The Democrats regained Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin. In New York a fusion of the anti-slavery elements 
was made under the name Republican. The platform of 
the State convention, reported by Horace Greeley, called 
for an express prohibition by Congress of slavery in all ter- 
ritory of the Union, and emphatically condemned the doc- 
trines and methods of the Know-nothings.* The most im- 
portant event of the New York canvass was that Seward 
put himself squarely at the head of the new organization. 
He made two speeches which indeed ought to have been 
made one year earlier, but they unite in so marked degree 
the broad views of the statesman with the practical art of 
the politician that they must be reckoned as one of the 


1 See letter of Chase, Warden, p. 346. 
? Cleveland Herald, July 14th. 5 Chase to Pike, Pike, p. 299. 
* See New York Tribune. The convention met Sept, 27th. 
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great influences of this year towards cementing divisions 
into one organized whole. The Albany speech was printed 
in the New York Weekly Tribune, and was undoubtedly 
read by more than half a million men. It described the 
situation in clear and homely words, and was a veritable 
storehouse of arguments. We may be sure that the copy 
of the Zribune which contained this speech was carefully 
laid away in many a country and village household; and as 
the discussions of the winter went on, Seward’s words were 
referred to, quoted, and pondered. ‘They were seed sown in 
fruitful ground, for every man at the North now discussed 
politics on all occasions. A carefully prepared speech from 
a man in high political position, delivered from the stump, 
is a more potent appeal to public opinion than a speech in 
Congress. The senator in the Senate may speak at the 
people, but he is to some extent confined by the limitations 
of the place. Ordinarily, he discusses some scheme of legis- 
lation in reply to an opponent, and when he enters into a 
mass of detail he loses the interest of many voters. On the 
other hand, the sole object of the stump speaker is to con- 
vince the people. The direct argument is enforced; the 
subsidiary explanation, the detailed examination, is left out, 
as hampering the flow of reasoning. 

At Albany, Seward put forth the question to be resolved : 
Shall we form a new party? He explained how the slave- 
holders were a “ privileged class,” and how much national 
legislation there had been in their interest which affected 
the right and comfort of the Northern citizen; how the 
South got the better of the North in the appropriations, 
and how the slave-holder was taken care of by the tariff. 
“Protection is denied to your wool,” he said, “ while it is 
freely given to the slave-holder’s sugar.” ‘Slavery is not, 
and never can be, perpetual,” he continued: “it will be over- 
thrown either peacefully or lawfully under this Constitution, 
or it will work the subversion of the Constitution together 
with its own overthrow. Then the slave-holders will perish 
in the struggle, The change can now be made without vio- 
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lence, and by the agency of the ballot-box. The temper of 
the nation is just, liberal, forbearing. It will contribute any 
money and endure any sacrifice to effect this great and im- 
portant change... . What, then, is wanted? Organization! 
Organization! Nothing but organization... . We have 
power to avert the extension of slavery in the territories of 
the Union, and that is enough. . . . We want a bold, out- 
spoken, free-spoken organization—one that openly proclaims 
its principles, its purposes, and its objects.” 

He showed how the American party failed to meet the 
situation. Fewer words were needed to make clear how 
both of the Democratic factions were found wanting. He 
then asked: “Shall we report ourselves to the Whig party ? 
Where is it? Gentle Shepherd, tell me where! Four years 
ago it was a strong, vigorous party, honorable for energy, 
noble achievements, and still more for noble enterprises. .. . 
Now there is neither Whig party nor Whig south of the 
Potomac. ... The Republican organization has... laid a 
new, sound, and liberal platform broad enough” for true 
Democrats and true Whigs to stand upon. “ Its principles 
are equal and exact justice; its speech open, decided, and 
frank. Its banner is untorn in former battles, and unsul- 
lied by past errors. That is the party for us.’’’ 

The Americans elected their State ticket in New York, 
and were also successful in Massachusetts. The result in 
Massachusetts, however, could not be looked upon as a re- 
action; for the Americans in that State were almost as 
strongly anti-slavery as the Republicans. It is undeniable 
that at the close of this year a superficial examination led 
many to believe that the prospect of a united anti-slavery 
party was not as favorable as it had been a year previous.’ 


1 Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 225. “ Seward’s speech at Albany on the 
‘privileged classes,’ the oligarchy of slavery, has been the _key-note of 
the new party.”—Diary of R. H. Dana. Life by C. F. Adams, vol. i. p. 
348. 

2 See New York Tribune, Nov. 8th; Political Recollections, Julian, p. 
145; Life of Bowles, vol. i. p. 144. 
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Oaks the fighting took place on the south side of the Chick- 
ahominy, while he remained on the north side. After Fair 
Oaks, in an address to his army, he declared in speaking of a 
conflict near at hand: ‘Soldiers, I will be with you in this 
battle and share its dangers with you;”# and later in a de- 
spatch to Stanton he said, If my army “is destroyed by over- 
whelming numbers, I can at least die with it and share its 
fate.”? But the next important battle was Gaines’s Mill; it 
was fought on the north side of the Chickahominy, and dur- 
ing its progress McClellan remained at his headquarters on 
the south side. Nor was he present at the battles of Savage’s 
Station and Glendale, nor at the critical position of Malvern 
Hill. All writers and observers, with whom I am acquainted, 
agree that this irresolution arose from no lack of physical 
courage; moreover, it is inconceivable that he could have re- 
tained the confidence and love of his soldiers, and aroused 
their enthusiasm, had he been delinquent in this respect. 
The truth is, that an extreme sensitiveness, which would have 
been creditable indeed to a humanitarian but out of place in 
the general of an army bent on the offensive, led him always 
to shun the sight of bloodshed and suffering. In short, all 


times found a great many of their muster rolls, and learned in that way how 
many men they had in their regiments.” — C. W., part i. p. 292. 

It is fair to McClellan to refer to Lanfrey’s statement, that Napoleon in 
his correspondence with the Directory habitually underestimated his own 
force and magnified that of the enemy. — Tome i. p. 148, note. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, in his Life of Stonewall Jackson, 
writes: ‘‘ McClellan forgot that in war it is impossible fora general to be ab- 
solutely certain, It is sufficient, according to Napoleon, if the odds in his 
favor are three to two; andif he cannot discover from the attitude of his 
enemy what the odds are, he is unfitted for supreme command.’ — Vol. fi. 
p. 4, Again he writes: ‘‘ From his knowledge of his adversary’s [McClellan's] 
character and still more from his attitude, Lee had little difficulty in discover- 
ing his intentions. McClellan, on the other hand, failed to draw a single cor- 
rect inference. And yet the information at his disposal was sufficient to 
enable him to form a fair estimate of how things stood in the Confederate 
camp.’’ —P. 5, 

1 O. R., vol. xi. part iii, p. 210. 

2 June 25, ibid., part i. p. 51. 

* “Tam tired of the sickening sight of the battlefield, with its mangled 
corpses and poor suffering wounded! Victory has no charms for me when 


: 
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The confidence which Wilson had in the ultimate and com- 
plete triumph of the Republican party is remarkable. The 
cause of right, he believed, would in the end prove the 
cause of profit. Me had now cut loose from the Know- 
nothings. In spite of the success of the American party 
in New York and Massachusetts, it had passed the zenith 
of its power. 

The Whig party in New England died hard. It had 
this year a ticket in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut. Winthrop and Choate held aloof 
from the Republican party. Earnest efforts had been made 
to get Winthrop to take an important part in the new 
movement, but without success.’ In a letter to the Whigs 
of his State assembled in convention, Choate denied that 
their party was dead. He defined their position in a felici- 
tous phrase which at once became famous. He wrote: 
“We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the 
flag and keep step to the music of the Union.”? 

Two discernible lines of opinion actuated men to join 
together in the Republican party. The one was devotion 
to the cause of the slave, induced by sympathy for his 
wrongs. It was the expression of the humanitarian spirit ; 
it was a practical corollary drawn from the teachings of 
Christ. This feeling had its noblest embodiment in Sum. 
rer. To him and to those he influenced, the Fugitive Slave 
law seemed the grossest outrage inflicted by the South 
upon the North.’ 

The other line of opinion was best represented by Sew- 
ard, and was a protest against the increasing and encroach- 


authorities which I cannot now name, have helped me to this estimate 
of Wilson. 

1 See Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol, ii, p, 488; Reminiscences 
of a Journalist, Congdon, p, 88. 

* Letter of Oct, Ist, Life of Choate, Brown, p. 808, 

* The address of Sumner in New York in May, published in the Weed 
ly Tribune of May 19th, is an illustration of this point of view, 
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ing political power of the slave oligarchy.’ The men in 
whom this feeling was dominant chafed at the unequal 
representation in Congress of the South under the Consti- 
tution. The certainty that every new slave State meant 
two senators devoted to slavery, and representation in the 
House based on three-fifths of the slaves, was their most 
powerful reason for the opposition to the extension of 
slavery. The Sumner and Seward sentiments did indeed 
run into each other. The influence that made men Repub- 
licans was often a mixture of the two, and perhaps no ex- 
act line of demarcation can be drawn, for the belief that 
slavery was an evil was at the bottom of both. Yet a 
careful study of the political literature of the time brings 
clearly to light that although with some the moral sentiment 
was dominant, with a much greater number the political 
sentiment weighed down the balance. In the main, it may 
be said that the former Whigs thought with Seward; that 
the former Free-soilers and Democrats thought with Sum- 
ner. The Garrison abolitionists held entirely aloof from 
the Republican movement, but there was cordial sympa- 
thy between them and Sumner. The disciples of Seward, 
on the other hand, had no love for the abolitionists and 
their methods. It was sometimes maintained that they 
were a drawback to the anti-slavery cause, and it was 3 
matter of gratulation that they did not become Republi- 
cans, as they would have been a burden to carry. 
Meanwhile the free-State settlers in Kansas, while work- 
ing for their personal weal and what they conceived to be 
the best interests of the territory, were making an issue 
which was destined to distract Congress and excite the 


1 “T leave the rights and interests of the slaves in the States to their 
own care and that of their advocates; I simply ask whether the safety 
and the interests of twenty-five millions of free, non-slayeholding white 
men ought to be sacrificed or put in jeopardy for the conyenienge or 
safety of three hundred and fifty thousand slave-holders ?”—Seward at 
Buffalo, Oct. 19th, 1855, Works, vol. iv, p. 249. 
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country. The territorial legislature assembled in July. 
Free-State members had been elected at the supplementary 
elections ordered by the governor. These were summarily 
unseated, and the solitary Free-soiler who was left did not 
long delay to retire from the body. Governor Reeder and 
the legislature soon quarrelled. The legislators got up a 
petition to the President for his removal, but the messenger 
who was despatched to Washington with it was met on the 
way with the intelligence that their object had already been 
accomplished.’ The code of laws which the legislature, now 
in perfect unison on the slavery question, adopted, was ut- 
terly out of tune with Republican government in the nine- 
teenth century. All the provisions relating to slaves, re- 
ported the congressional committee, were of a “character 
intolerant and unusual even for that class of legislation.’ 
Any free person who by speaking, writing, or printing 
should advise or induce any slaves to rebel should suffer 
death. The enticement of a slave to leave his master was 
punishable with death or imprisonment at hard labor for 
not less than ten years. To declare orally or in writing 
that slavery did not legally exist in the territory was to 
incur the penalty of incarceration for not less than two 
years.’ Free-State settlers interpreted this provision to 
mean that it was a prison offence to have the Declaration 
of Independence in one’s house.* All officers of the terri- 
tory, attorneys admitted to practice in the courts, and voters, 
if challenged, must take an oath to support the Fugitive 
Slave law. “In Kansas, now by usurpation a slave terri- 
tory,” said Senator Seward at Buffalo, “the utterance of 
this speech, calm and candid although I mean it to be, 


* Reeder’s testimony, Howard Report, p. 945. 

? Howard Report, p. 44. ; 

* The whole chapter relating to slaves is printed in Kansas, Sara Rob- 
inson, p. 80; a portion of it may be found in Greeley’s American Conflict, 
vol. i. p. 239. The code is well characterized by Von Holst, vol. v. p. 159. 

* Kansas, Sara Robinson, p. 116. 
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would be treason; the reading and circulation of it in print 
would be punished with death.”’ By virtue of those laws, 
said Clayton in the Senate, “John C. Calhoun, were he now 
living in Kansas, might be sent to the penitentiary.”? 

Yet in truth it might be questioned whether slavery ex- 
isted in fact as well as inlaw. The census of February had 
disclosed that there were but one hundred and ninety-two 
slaves out of a total population of eight thousand six hun- 
dred.’ Stringfellow, a leader of the Missourians, had en- 
deavored to interest Southern congressmen in a scheme of 
negro colonization. ‘Two thousand slaves,” he had argued, 
“actually lodged in Kansas will make a slave State out of 
it. Once fairly there, nobody will disturb them.”* String- 
fellow received promises, but they were not carried into 
effect. Southerners would send their young men, but not 
their slaves, to Kansas.° The failure thus to act was not 
because they did not appreciate the gravity of the situation, 
for they were disposed to believe Atchison when he wrote, 
“Tf Kansas is abolitionized, Missouri ceases to be a slave 
State, New Mexico becomes a free State, California remains 
a free State; but if we secure Kansas as a slave State, Mis- 
souri is secure; New Mexico and Southern California, if 
not all of it, becomes a slave State; in a word, the prosper- 
ity or ruin of the whole South depends on the Kansas strug- 
gle.”* The Charleston Mercury undoubtedly represented 


' Oct. 19th, Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 250. 

* Aug. 27th, 1856, Congressional Globe, 2d Sess. 34th Cong., p. 37. 

* Howard Report, p. 44. 

* Spring’s Kansas, p. 27. See also Stringfellow’s letter of Oct. 6th, 
1855, to the Montgomery Advertiser, New York Tribune, Dec. 4th. 

5 “We have information from points all along the border, and we are 
assured that there has been no importation of slaves with the exception 
of a few at Shawnee Mission, while others have been sold, leaving but a 
very slight actual increase.”—Kansas Herald of Freelae cited by the 
National Intelligencer, June 14th. 

* Atchison to gentlemen in North Carolina, eee 12th, 1855, cited by 
the New York Tribune, Nov. 7th, 


* 
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obtained.! Seward took the cue readily, and in his draft of 
the governors’ letter explained that the fresh recruits were 
needed to follow up “the recent successes of the Federal 
arms,.”? Butthe Northern people were not deceived. Learn- 
ing after five days of suspense that McClellan’s army had 
reached the James River, they recognized that it had been 
defeated and forced to retreat. The event was spoken of as 
a disaster, the news of it causing at once a panic in Wall 
Street. Days of gloom followed. “Give me a victory and I 
will give you a poem,” wrote Lowell to his publisher; “but 
I am now clear down in the bottom of the well, where I see 
the Truth too near to make verses of.” 2 There was a notice- 
able disposition to find fault with Stanton, whose folly in 
stopping recruiting * at the time of the Union successes in the 
spring was bewailed. Not nearly so marked was the dis- 
position to censure McClellan for the misfortune that had 
befallen the North, while Lincoln escaped with less criticism 
from the country at large than either.® 


Meanwhile Congress was in session, an observer of military 
events and a diligent worker in its sphere, though exercising 
less relative sway and attracting less attention than in a time 
of peace, for the war caused the executive to trench upon its 
power and directed all eyes to his acts and the work of -his 
armies. Nevertheless the senators and representatives labored 


1 See the despatches, O. R., vol. xi. part iii. p. 270 et seg.; Julian’s Polit- 
ical Recollections, p. 218; Pope’s article, Century War Book, vol. ii. p. 455. 

2 Life of Seward, vol. iii. p. 104. This was written as early as June 380, 
before the full tidings of McClellan’s retreat were known, but Seward’s 
diplomatic circular of July 7 would have done credit to McClellan himself. 
See p. 111. 

8 Lowell’s Letters, vol. i. p. 322. 

# See vol. iii: p. 636. 

5 New York Jimes, July 3, 4, Herald, July 4, 6,8, 10, Tribwne, July 4, 5, 
' World, July 4, Eve. Post, July, 3, 5; Pierce’s Sumner, vol. iv. p. 83; The 
Sherman Letters, p. 156; August Belmont to Thurlow Weed, July 20, 
Belmont’s Letters, privately printed, p. 66; Julian, Political Recollections, 
p. 218; Chandler’s Senate speech of July 16, Life of Chandler, Detroit Post 
and Tribune, p. 284; Letters of Asa Gray to Darwin, July 3, 29. 
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They themselves finally came to glory in the opprobrious 
name.’ 

The leader of the free-State party, Robinson, had been 
in California during the troublous times which preceded 
the formation of a State government, and his experience 
was now of value. The plan of action resolyed upon was 
to repudiate the territorial legislature as illegal; to organ- 
ize at once a State government, and apply to Congress for 
admission into the Union. Robinson despatched a mes- 
senger to New England for Sharps rifles, which were 
sent to Lawrence in packages marked “books.”* The 
free-State party went actively to work, and held several 
meetings to perfect their organization. On October 9th 
they elected delegates to a constitutional convention. 
Reeder had joined himself to this party, had been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and was on the same day elected 
delegate to Congress, receiving all the ballots cast.* The 
territorial legislature had ordered an election for congres- 
sional delegate, which took place October 1st. Whitfield re- 
ceived 2721 votes, which were all that were cast, except 17. 
The pro-slavery men looked upon Reeder’s election as 
a sham; the free-State men paid no attention to the 
orders of the territorial legislature. Reeder was at first 
in favor of having his party take part in the election 
of October 1st, but when he attended the free-State 
convention at Big Springs he “was persuaded, by an 
examination of the territorial election law, that our vot- 
ers would be excluded, and found that there was a gen- 


1 See letter of Atchison of Sept. 12th, published in the New York 
Tribune of Nov. 7th; also letter of same, Dec. 15th, 1855, to the editor 
of the Atlanta Hxaminer, Tribune, Jan. 19th, 1856. 

* Spring’s Kansas, pp. 59,60. The Emigrant-Aid Company did not 
send any implements of war, but members of the corporation contributed 
money as individuals for that purpose. Lawrence was the first settle- 
ment of the Emigrant-Aid Company and the important town of the free- 
State party. : f 

* He received 2849 votes. 
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eral concurrence of opinion in favor of a separate elec- 
tion.”' 

The constitutional convention met, October 23d, at To- 
peka. Nineteen of the thirty-four members were Demo- 
crats, six were Whigs, and the remaining nine were Inde- 
pendents, Free-soilers, and Republicans. A majority of the 
members were friendly to the Kansas-Nebraska act.’ This 
convention formed themselves into a free and independent 
State, styled the State of Kansas, and framed a constitution 
which prohibited slavery and provided for its submission to 
the people. 

Thus there were now two governments and two sets of 
people directly hostile to each other. The pro-slavery men 
sneered at the embryo State government, but were incensed 
at the action of those who had formed it. The free-State peo- 
ple rendered no obedience to the territorial laws, and for a 
while no particular effort was made to enforce them. Shan- 
non, the new governor, sympathized with the Missourians 
and recognized the territorial laws as binding. A conven- 
tion to organize the pro-slavery party thoroughly was held 
in November. Governor Shannon presided, and assured his 
hearers that they had the support of the President.* They 
decided to take the name of “ Law-and-order party.” 

Until now, there had been no collision between the op- 
posing forces. Their settlements were apart. A few out- 
rages had been committed and broils were not uncommon, 
but in the main the contest was one of political expedients. 
The organizing temper of the free-State party had irritated 
the other, and the pro-slavery leaders were looking for a 
pretext which would bring the struggle to a head by ena- 
bling them to attack Lawrence, the town of the Emigrant- 
Aid Company. The inhabitants of Lawrence were devoted 
to freedom, and they had inspired the organized movement 
which was troubling their opponents. A pretext was soon 


1 Reeder’s testimony, Howard Report, p. 946. 
? Spring’s Kansas, p. 70. ° Thid., p. S4. 
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found. A pro-slavery squatter had a quarrel with Dow, a 
free-State man, in reference to a claim, and shot him in 
cold blood. The affair caused great excitement in the 
neighborhood. The murderer fled. The free-State men 
demanded justice. The cabins of the murderer and his 
friends were burned down at night. Old Jacob Branson, 
who was tenderly attached to Dow, was reported to have 
made sanguinary threats against an accomplice in the mur- 
der. A peace warrant for Branson’s arrest was obtained 
and placed in the hands of Sheriff Jones, an energetic and 
sincere pro-slavery man. On November 26th, he with his 
posse broke into Branson’s cabin at the dead of night, made 
the arrest, and started for Lecompton. The news spread 
quickly. A free-State party of fifteen was collected. They 
intercepted the sheriff; their squirrel guns and Sharps 
rifles were made ready, but Branson was surrendered with- 
out a shot. The rescuers hurried to Lawrence to counsel 
with Dr. Robinson. “Iam afraid the affair will make mis- 
chief,” Robinson said. “The other side will seize upon it as 
a pretext for invading the territory.”’ A meeting was called 
to consider the rescue, and the people of Lawrence decided 
that they would wash their hands of the whole matter. 
They were apprehensive, however, that the occasion would 
be used to justify an attack upon them, and they appointed 
a committee of safety, who immediately went to work to 
organize the citizens into guards and put the town in a state 
of defence.’ 

Sheriff Jones was in a rage at the loss of his prisoner, but 
he hoped that the affair, rightly used, might redound to the 
advantage of his party. He was a Missourian, and it natur- 
ally occurred to him that he must have recourse to his own 
State for help. He forthwith sent a messenger to Missouri, 
asking for aid. Stating publicly. what he had done, he swore 
with a loud oath that he would have revenge. A bystander, 


 Spring’s Kansas, p. 90. 
* Robinson’s testimony, Howard apoak p. 1069. 
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holding the opinion that the sheriff of a Kansas county 
should report to his governor, asked, ‘““Why not send to 
Governor Shannon?”’ The propriety of this struck Jones, 
and he despatched a courier to Shannon with an exagger- 
ated account of the affair, expressing the opinion that it 
would require three thousand men to vindicate insulted jus- 
tice. The governor called out the Kansas militia and about 
fifty men responded.” The appeals of the sheriff and his 
friends to Missouri were more effectual. One despatch to a 
member of the Missouri legislature at Jefferson City read: 
“We want help. Communicate this to our friends.”* The 
border ruffians turned out with alacrity, and in straggling 
companies came along towards Lawrence. By the Ist of 
December there were from twelve to fifteen hundred armed 
men encamped on the Wakarusa River in the vicinity of 
Lawrence. Atchison was one of their leaders. Kansas and 
western Missouri were all ablaze, and all eyes were fixed 
upon the spot where a bloody battle was expected. 
Earthworks had been constructed on all sides of Lawrence, 
and these were defended by six hundred men, one third of 
whom were armed with Sharps rifles. A lot had been re- 
ceived just before the siege began. Dr. Robinson wrote 
A. A. Lawrence, of Boston, December 4th, that the Sharps 
rifles “ will give us the victory without firing a shot.”* Rob- 
inson was right. The marvellous stories which had spread 
abroad about the efficiency of these breech-loading guns 
caused the invaders to reflect before making an attack on 
the town. A howitzer sent from the North had been smug- 
gled through the invading lines. This affair, which is known 
in Kansas history as the Wakarusa war, did not come to ac- 
tual hostilities. The invaders breathed out threats; they 
fired upon the Lawrence sentries nightly; and one free- 


1 Testimony of L. A. Prather, Howard Report, p. 1065; see Spring’s 
Kansas. ? Spring’s Kansas, p. 91. 

? St. Louis Intelligencer, Dec. 1st, cited by New York Tribune ; see also 
Kansas, Sara Robinson, p. 120. * Spring’s Kansas, p. 93. 
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State man was killed under circumstances that were dis- 
creditable to his assailants." The Lawrence men acted 
strictly on the defensive. Robinson was chosen general, and 
his conduct of affairs was characterized by great prudence. 
The Lawrence committee of safety opened communications 
with Governor Shannon. Shannon’s first idea was to de- 
mand that the free-State men should surrender their 
Sharps rifles and agree to obey the territorial law. To 
enforce this he asked for the assistance of the United States 
troops at Fort Leavenworth. The President did not give 
them orders to interfere, and Colonel Sumner, who was in 
command, would take no steps without express directions. 
Shannon began to have suspicions that he might have been 
misled by his pro-slavery advisers, and when he came to 
Lawrence on the 7th of December, he was certain of it. He 
played the part of a mediator, and was successful in negotiat- 
ing a treaty of peace the effect of which was to deprive the 
invaders of all legal countenance and standing.’ Sheriff 
Jones was disgusted at the outcome, and some of the Mis- 
sourians shared his indignation; but Atchison was earnest 
in peaceful counsels.* He had regard for the public senti- 
ment of the country, and insisted that the Missourians should 
withdraw. “If you attack Lawrence now,” he said, “ you 
attack it as a mob; and what would be the result? You 
would cause the election of an abolition President and the 
ruin of the Democratic party.”* The Missourians left the 
territory. The victory was for Lawrence. The North 
learned that there was a resolute party in Kansas deter- 
mined to make a fight for a free State. 


! Kansas, Sara Robinson, pp. 132, 145. 

? See letters of Gov. Shannon to the President, Noy. 28th and Dee. 11th. 

*“Gen. Stringfellow once said to me that during the struggle for 
Kansas, whatever severity there may have been in Atchison’s plans, he 
always relented when the time came to put them in execution.” —Leverett 
Spring, Magazine of Western History, vol. ix. p. 80. ; 

* Spring’s Kansas, p. 100. 
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The Topeka Constitution was voted upon by the free- 
State people on December 15th, and was ratified by 1731 
affirmative to 46 negative votes. The question of the exclu- 
sion of free negroes had occasioned debate in the constitu- 
tional convention, and it had been agreed to have a separate 
vote of the people on this article. They decided by a ma- 
jority of nearly three to one to exclude colored people from 
the State. On the 15th of January, 1856, there was an elec- 
tion for governor and legislature of the new commonwealth. 
Robinson was chosen governor. There was little interfer- 
ence with these elections by the pro-slavery men; they were 
looked upon by that party as silly performances. At only 
two places was there any trouble. At Leavenworth, in De- 
cember, a mob seized the ballot-box and stopped further 
proceedings. At Easton, in January, there was an affray in 
which a pro-slavery man was killed. The next day his death 
was avenged by the Kickapoo Rangers, who Ske assassi- 
nated a free-State leader. 

Seven weeks after the election, the free-State legislature 
met at Topeka and prepared a memorial to Congress, asking 
that Kansas might be admitted into the Union as a State 
under the Topeka Constitution. 

‘Thus stood affairs in Kansas when the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress got fairly to work. 

The House of Representatives, which had been elected on 
the issue raised on the Kansas-Nebraska act, assembled in 
Congress on the first Monday of December, 1855. It was 
a body hard to classify politically. There were Demo- 
crats, pro-slavery Whigs, pro-slavery Americans, anti-slavery 
Americans, and Republicans. The Congressional Globe, 
which was accustomed to indicate the partisan divisions by 
printing the names of the members in different type, now 
gave up such a classification in despair. When the next 
Congress met, the editor of the Globe returned to his usual 
practice. The perplexing divisions and cross-modifications 
which now existed had then settled down into three dis- 
tinct and clearly marked parties. 
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The “Tribune Almanac” confessed the difficulty of a 
proper classification, but did not shirk the attempt. There 
were seventy-nine Democrats, friends of the administration, 
who were counted upon to support the Pierce-Douglas pol- 
icy in regard to slavery. Twenty of these were from the 
North. One hundred and seventeen members had been 
elected as anti-Nebraska men, and, when chosen, it was ex- 
pected that they would uphold the cause of freedom in the 
territories. Thirty-seven members were Whigs or Amer- 
icans of pro-slavery tendencies, and all but three so classed 
were from the slave States. Again there was a cross-divi- 
sion of the one hundred and seventeen anti-Nebraska men, 
all of whom were from the North. Seventy-five of them 
had been elected as Know-nothings.’ 

The House went immediately to work to elect a speaker. 
An animated contest began. It was soon evident that the 
disorganized party conditions which had prevailed since the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act were nearing an end, 
and that the slavery question and the Kansas dispute were 
ranging men in Congress into two political divisions. Rich- 
ardson was the caucus nominee of the Democrats. He re- 
ceived seventy-four votes on the first trial. His supporters 
stuck by their candidate so persistently that they became 
known as “the immortal seventy-four.” The opposition 
scattered their votes, which, on the first calling of the roll, 
were distributed among no less than twenty candidates. 
Campbell, of Ohio, received the largest number. On the 
7th of December he withdrew his name, and it was then 
patent that Banks, of Massachusetts, who had received votes 
from the first, could concentrate more of the anti-Nebraska 
strength than any other candidate. 

Banks was a self-made and largely a self-educated man. 
He started to work as a bobbin-boy in a cotton-factory and 
became a good machinist. Yet he had less genina for me- 


' See speech of Smith of Tennessee, House of Representatives, April 4th, 
1856 ; Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. ii. p. 420. 
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chanics than for rhetoric, an art in which he gained exercise 
by delivering addresses on temperance. He had also tried the 
stage, playing the part of Claude Melnotte before a Boston 
audience. He had been elected to the previous Congress as 
a Democrat, but had opposed the Kansas-Nebraska bill. He 
was chosen to the present House of Representatives as a 
Know-nothing, but in the canvass of 1855 he had abandoned 
that party and had presided over the Republican convention 
of his State. He was sagacious in manner, impressive in 
speech, grave in council; but many of his political friends 
had a suspicion that he was not so wise as he looked.’ 
Greeley, who was at Washington as the correspondent of 
the Tribune, stood up for him from the first. His fitness 
for the post was universally conceded, and it seemed to the 
veteran editor that the imputation that the anti-Nebraska 
movement was a “ Whig trick” would be effectually refuted 
by taking as the candidate for speaker a former Democrat.’ 

The continued ballotings, and the discussions to which 
they gave rise, resulted in showing that all the members of 
the House could be practically classified in three parties. 
Their strength was well represented by the typical vote for 
speaker, when there came to be but the three candidates, 
Banks, Richardson, and Fuller of Pennsylvania. The Re- 
publicans numbered one hundred and five, the Democrats 
seventy-four, the National American party forty.‘ This did 
not take into account all the members of the House. But 
there were always absentees ; and four anti-Nebraska men, 
who ought to have supported Banks, persistently threw 
away their votes by giving their voice for some other Re- 
publican. Banks finally reached one hundred and seven, 
which was his highest number. Fuller rarely had forty, but 


1 See Reminiscences of a Journalist, Congdon; Life of Samuel Bowles, 
Merriam. 

2 Greeley to the New York Tribune, Dec. 19th, 1855. 

°See resolution of Smith of Alabama, and remarks of Colfax, of In- 
diana, Congressional Globe, vol. xxxii. pp. 65, 85. 
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it was well understood that if the Democrats would come to 
him, he was certain of the votes of forty Americans. 

As the position of all the members on the main question 
was not well defined or understood, the proceedings of a cer- 
tain afternoon set apart for the catechism of the candidates 
were important, as indicating what precise opinions had been 
evolved out of the chaotic political conditions which had pre- 
vailed since the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act. The 
three candidates voted for the resolution which instituted 
the catechising. The answers of Richardson, Fuller, and 
Banks to questions which were propounded, and the adher- 
ence of their supporters, after they had defined their posi- 
tion, typified pretty nearly the division of sentiment in the 
country and prefigured the presidential contest. 

Richardson planted himself upon the Douglas doctrine of 
popular sovereignty. Fuller maintained that as the terri- 
tories were the common property of all the States, neither 
Congress nor a territorial legislature had the power to es- 
tablish or prohibit slavery in the territories. When applica- 
tion for admission into the Union was made, the question 
should be decided by the State constitution. Since it was 
generally supposed that Fuller had been elected as an anti- 
Nebraska man, much surprise was occasioned when it was 
learned early in the session that he had veered to the South 
on the slavery issue. At first his votes came mostly from 
the North; but a month before the day of the catechism 
it was understood that he had satisfied the South on the 
Kansas question, and after that time his votes came mainly 
from the slave States.’ Apparently the supporters of Rich- 
ardson and Fuller might together have elected the speaker, 
for they agreed on Kansas; but the Democrats had resolved 
in caucus to support no one but a Democrat, and would not 
go to Fuller, who was an American. The Fuller men could 
not consistently vote for Richardson, as the caucus which 


1 Greeley to the New York Tribune, Dec. 11th, 1855. The day of on 
echism was Jan. 12th, 1856. 
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nominated him had censured the Know-nothings.’ Nor was 
it absolutely certain that the union of these two forces would 
elect a speaker. They did not constitute a majority of a full 
house; and if the line came to be sharply drawn between two 
men, one pro-slavery and the other anti-slavery, it was quite 
possible that the anti-slavery man would prevail. 

Banks stated clearly that he was in favor of congressional 
prohibition of slavery in all the territories where such ac- 
tion was necessary to keep it out. In regard to Kansas and 
Nebraska, which was the question of the day, he desired 
that there should “ be made good to the people of the United 
States the prohibition for which the Southern States con- 
tracted, and received a consideration. JI am,” he continued, 
“for the substantial restoration of the prohibition as it has 
~ existed since 1820.” The opinion of Banks had already 
been generally understood, but his clear and eloquent state- 
ment gaye him a commanding position before the House 
and the country.’ 

The hearty response from the members and from the 
country was an index of the concentration of the public 
mind on the slavery question, which had come about since 
the fall elections of 1854. Seventy-five men who voted for 
Banks had been elected as Know-nothings or through Know- 
nothing influence; now most of them believed that the lesser 
should give place to the greater issue. “The majority of 
the Banks men,” wrote Greeley to Charles A. Dana, “are 
now members of Know-nothing councils, and some twenty 
or thirty of them actually believe in the swindle, Half the 
Massachusetts delegation, two thirds that of Ohio, and nearly 
all that of Pennsylvania are Know-nothings this day. We 
shall get them gradually detached.” * 


1 See discussion of Dec. 20th, 1855, Congressional Globe, vol. xxxii. p. 62, 

? Greeley to the New York Jribume, Jan. 12th, 1856. 

* Letter of Feb. 9th, 1856. Greeley was at Washington, a close ob- 
server, and occupying a position of influence. Many of his private letters 
to Dana, who was managing editor of the Zribune, were published in the 
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A remark which Banks had made in a speech at Portland, 
Maine, during the preceding canvass, gave him trouble. He 
said that in certain circumstances he would be willing “to 
let the Union slide.” The Union sentiment among Northern 
representatives was so strong that he now felt it necessary 
to declare his unalterable attachment to the Union and his 
willingness to fight for it, as he believed it was “the main 
prop of the liberties of the American people.” The Union 
which he was willing to let slide was one whose chief ob- 
ject should be to maintain and propagate human slavery.’ 

The contest for the election of speaker, which lasted two 
months, fixed the attention of the country and excited in- 
tense interest. The most entertaining historian of the 
struggle is Horace Greeley, who wrote a daily account for 
his journal. His private letters to Dana throw light upon 
his public communications, and together they form a con- 
nected narrative from the point of view of an earnest Re- 
publican. The private letters show his varying hopes and 
fears, and reflect the passing sentiment. “Iam doing what 
I can for Banks,” Greeley writes Dana, December Ist, 1855 ; 
“but he will not be speaker. His support of the Repub- 
lican against the Know-nothing ticket this. fall renders it 
impossible. If we elect anybody, it will be Pennington or 
Fuller. I fear the latter. Pennington is pretty fair, con- 
sidering. He will try to twist himself into the proper shape, 
but I would greatly prefer one who had the natural crook. 
... The news from Kansas is helping us.”* On January 
8th, 1856, Greeley writes: “ We calculate to elect Banks in 
the course of to-morrow night. No postponement on ac- 
count of the weather.”* The Democrats in caucus had re- 


New York Sun, May 19th, 1889, and are a valuable contribution to his- 
tory. 

1 See discussion of Dec. 24th and 29th, 1855, Congressional Globe, vol. 
xxxii. pp. 75, 108. 

* That is the news of the Wakarusa war. New York Sun, May 19th, 
1889. > Greeley to Dana, ibid. 
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solved that they would vote against any adjournment until 
a speaker was elected, but the project of a continuous ses- 
sion did not alarm the Republicans. The 9th of January 
was an exciting day, and the night session stormy ; but no 
result was reached.’ At half-past eight on the morning of 
the 10th, the House, through sheer weariness, adjourned. 
After the night session, Greeley is hopeful, and writes 
Dana: “We shall elect Banks yet, now you see if we do 
not. We made a good push towards it last night.”* One 
week later Greeley is discouraged and writes to the Zrzbune: 
“There is no anti-Nebraska majority, ... and that is the 
reason why there is no organization. The people meant to 
choose an anti-Nebraska House and thought they had done 
so; but they were deceived and betrayed.”* The same 
day he writes his confidential friend: “I shall see these 
treacherous scoundrels through the speakership, if I am 
allowed to live long enough, at all events. Our plans are 
defeated and our hopes frustrated from day to day by per- 
petual treacheries on our own side.’’* 

The days went by. The calling of the roll went on until 
one hundred and twenty-seven ballots had been taken and 
many propositions voted upon which had in view the or- 
ganization of the House. On the morning of January 28th, 
Greeley wrote Dana: “We hope to elect Banks to-day.” 
But his hopes were dashed ; and in the afternoon, when the 
House had adjourned, he charges the failure upon “ thirty 
double-dyed traitors, ten of them voting against us, and the 
other twenty cursing me because they cannot do likewise.” ‘ 

Early in the session, Alexander Stephens had bewailed 
the inconsistency of his fellow-representatives. “If men 
were reliable creatures,’ he wrote his brother, “I should 
say” Banks never can be elected. “But my observation 


! Greeley to New York Tribune, Jan. 9th. 

? Greeley to Dana, Jan. 10th, 1856, New York Sun, May 19th, 1889. 
® Jan. 17th, 1856. 

* Greeley to Dana, Jan. 17th, 1856. 5 Idem, Jan. 28th, 1856. 
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has taught me that very little confidence is to be placed 
on what they say as to what they will do.”’ 

Richardson withdrew his name, and the Democrats trans- 
ferred their strength to Orr, of South Carolina. But he 
was no more successful than Richardson in attracting votes 
from the Southern Americans, so he also retired from the 
contest. On the 1st of February a resolution was offered 
declaring that Aiken, of South Carolina, should be elected 
speaker. This received 103 affirmative to 110 negative 
votes. Aiken was a man of sterling character, personally 
very popular, and, although he had the name of owning 
more slaves than any one in the country and was a de- 
vout disciple of Calhoun, he was more acceptable to the 
Southern Know-nothings than Orr and Richardson. When 
the House adjourned on this afternoon, the Democrats were 
elated and some of the Republicans depressed. It. was cer- 
tain that the resolution—already many times offered and 
always voted down—providing that a plurality should elect, 
would on the morrow prevail. This would, it was supposed, 
insure the election of Aiken. At the levee that evening, 
the President warmly congratulated him on his probable 
success. A dozen anti-Nebraska caucuses were held, where 
the weak-hearted offered timorous counsels, but where the 
majority felt confident. It was determined to stand by 
Banks at all hazards. 

Soon after the reading of the journal on February 2d, 
Smith, a Democrat of Tennessee, offered a resolution which 
provided that the House should proceed immediately to 
vote for a speaker; if, after three votes had been taken, 
no candidate had received a majority, then on the fourth 
calling of the roll the member receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes should be declared elected speaker. Smith 
expected that the adoption of this rule would result in 
the choice of Aiken. The resolution was carried by 113 
yeas to 104 nays. All the Republicans voted for it, as 


Dec. 11th, 1855, Life of Stephens, Johnston and Browne, p. 300, 
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they had persistently favored the plan of having a plu- 
rality elect. Twelve Democrats joined them. The end 
of the protracted contest was now in sight, and the in- 
terest was overmastering. The three votes were taken 
without result. The House then proceeded to vote the 
one hundred and thirty-third time, the fourth and last 
under the plurality rule. As the roll was called, the anx- 
iety was without bounds. The Americans who clung to 
Fuller were besought to save the Union by voting for 
Aiken. The votes were recorded; there remained the an- 
nouncement of the result. The confusion was great. All 
the members were standing, and trying vainly to be heard 
in expostulation or appeal. One member shouted out a 
motion to adjourn, which was quickly declared out of 
order by the presiding officer. John W. Forney, the clerk 
of the former House, a strong Democrat, until recently one 
of the editors of the Washington Union, had presided 
over the House during the trying situation of the past 
two months with impartiality and admirable skill. The 
time had come for a prompt decision and emphatic state- 
ment. The precedent was to have a resolution adopted 
stating that the member who had the largest number of 
votes should be declared speaker. But Forney was afraid 
that another vote, in the wild excitement prevailing, might 
overturn the result reached. He and the tellers, who rep- 
resented both parties, quickly consulted together, and they 
decided to declare Banks elected. The Republican teller 
gained the attention of the House and said: “ Gentlemen, 
the following is the result of the one hundred and thirty- 
third vote: Banks, 103; Aiken, 100; Fuller, 6; Campbell, 4; 
Wells, 1; therefore, according to the resolution which was 
adopted this day, Nathaniel P. Banks is declared speaker 
of the House of Representatives for the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress.” The pent-up emotion of many weeks broke forth 
in wild tumult. The hall resounded with cheers, which 
the vanquished tried to overpower with hisses. When 
order was partially restored, an American from Kentucky 
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protested that, as the precedent of 1849 had not been fol- 
lowed, Banks had not been chosen speaker. This protest 
occasioned an exhibition of feeling which showed that South- 
ern chivalry was not all a sham. Clingman, Aiken, and 
other Southern Democrats rebuked the cavillers and main- 
tained that Banks had been fairly and legally chosen. A 
resolution to that effect was adopted by an overwhelming 
vote, and Banks was escorted to the chair.' 

The day after the election, Greeley wrote Dana: “ Of 
course you understand that the election of Banks was 
‘fixed’ before the House met yesterday morning. He 
would have had three votes more if necessary, perhaps five. 
There has been a great deal of science displayed in the 
premises, and all manner of negotiations. A genwine his- 
_tory of this election would beat any novel in interest.’ 
Two weeks later, Greeley is still full of the transaction, and 
writes Dana that if he sees a certain man in New York 
soon, “make him give you a private account of the Banks 
election—inside view. He may be as great a rascal as he 
is represented ; if so, I begin to see the utility of rascals 
in the general economy of things. Banks would never 
have been elected without him. He can tell you a story 
as interesting as ‘The Arabian Nights, and a great deal 
truer. He has done more, and incurred more odium, to 
elect Banks than would have been involved in beating ten 
speakers.” ° 

The latent influences, whatever they may have been, had 
only to do with a few floating votes. Most of the members 


1In this account, besides the Congressional Globe, I have consulted 
Greeley’s letters to the New York Tribune; his private letters to Dana; 
Simonton’s letters to the New York Times ; Forney’s Anecdotes of Pub- 
lic Men, vol. i.; Life of A. H. Stephens, Johnston and Browne; see also 
speech of J. A. ‘Smith, of Tennessee, House of Representatives, April 4th. 

2 Washington, Feb. 3d, 1856, New York Sun, May 19th, 1889. 

* Washington, Feb. 16th, ibid. In H. H. Bancroft, vol. xviii. p. 702, 
bribery in the election of Banks as speaker is alluded to. 
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who voted for Banks did so for the reason that John Sher- 
man, of Ohio, gave. I understand Banks to take this posi- 
tion, Sherman said before the day of the catechism, “ that 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was an act of great 
dishonor, and that under no circumstances whatever will he 
—if he have the power—allow the institution of human 
slavery to derive benefit from that repeal.”' For the mem- 
bers of whom Sherman was a type, and for the Republicans 
of the Northern States, the election of Banks was a victory 
of freedom over slavery. It was even asserted that it was 
the first victory which had been gained within the memory 
of men living.” It was, moreover, a triumph of the young 
Republican party. Friend and foe had repeatedly on the 
floor of the House denominated all the supporters of Banks 
as Republicans. The Democrats chafed at the adoption of 
that name. The Republican party of which Jefferson was 
the father had been the forerunner of their own, and to use 
that designation seemed like stealing their thunder. To dis- 
tinguish, therefore, the modern party from the ancient, they 
called it the Black Republican; and they maintained that 
the adjective was appropriate, as the Banks men were de- 
voted to the cause of the negro. Yet if the Democrats were 
fond of appealing to the name of Jefferson, the Republicans 
were fonder still of referring to his declared principles. 

The discussion that was held at intervals between the 
votes for speaker turned almost entirely on some phase of 
the slavery question. Even the American movement was 
treated in its relation to the absorbing issue. Humphrey 
Marshall, a Kentucky Know-nothing, said that he found no 
American party in Washington; that the engrossing subject 
was the negro.’ The long contest was marked by the absence 
of bitterness; good temper prevailed, and the struggle was 
conducted with dignity and forbearance. This was not due 
so much to the shadow of the serious situation which hung 


1 Jan. 9th. * New York Tribune, Feb, 6th. 
* Greeley to the New York Tribune, Dec. 5th, 1855. 
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over the House as it was to the good-humor of the mem- 
bers. The dissolution of the Union was freely talked of, 
but the Southern threats were not considered serious. The 
declaration of a Virginia Hotspur, that “if you restore the 
Missouri Compromise or repeal the Fugitive Slave law, this 
Union will be dissolved,” was received with “laughter and 
cries of ‘Oh, no?” The night session, though exciting, was 
characterized by no violence of speech or action. The only 
outrageous act of the whole contest was the assault upon 
Horace Greeley in the streets of Washington by Rust, a 
member of Congress from Arkansas, on account of a severe 
stricture in the Zribune for a resolution he had introduced. 

The election of Banks was an important event for a party 
whose organization dated back but one and a half years. 
It was the triumph of a section; all his supporters came 
from the North. It gave additional point to the Republican 
National convention which had been called by the chairmen 
of the Republican State committees of Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin. Delegates from twenty - three 
States assembled at Pittsburgh on the 22d of February. 
No men were more prominent in the deliberations than the 
editors of the two leading Republican journals. Greeley 
counselled extreme caution. ‘ Not only our acts but our 
words,” he said, “should indicate an absence of ill-will tow- 
ards the South.” The American question must be treated 
“with prudence and forbearance. There are hundreds of 
whole-hearted Republicans in the American ranks. But the 
American as a /Vational organization is not friendly to us.””* 
Henry J. Raymond wrote the address which was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the convention.* The author related the his- 


1 Speech at the convention. 
* One gets a glimpse of the rivalry between these journalists i in Gree- 
ley’s letter to Dana of March 2d. ‘Have we got to surrender a page of 


next Weekly to Raymond’s bore of an address? The man who could ine 


flict six columns on a long-suffering public, on such an occasion, cannot 
possibly know enough to write an address. Alas for Wilson’s glorious 
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tory of slavery aggression, and foreshadowed what might be 
the further conquests of the slave power, unless it received 
a check. The address closed with a declaration of the “ ob- 
ject for which we unite in political action : 

“1. We demand, and shall attempt to secure, the repeal of 
all laws which allow the introduction of slavery into terri- 
tories once consecrated to freedom, and will resist by every 
constitutional means the existence of slavery in any of the 
territories of the United States. 

“2. We will support by every lawful means our brethren 
in Kansas,” and we are “in favor of the immediate admis- 
sion of Kansas as a free and independent State.” 

“3, It is a leading purpose of our organization to op- 
pose and overthrow the present national administration.” ' 

The anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, the 17th of 
June, was selected as the day for holding a national conyen- 
tion at Philadelphia to nominate candidates for President 
and Vice-President. A national committee was appointed 
composed of one member from each free State, one each 
from Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, and one from the District of Columbia. Governor 
Robinson, as the representative of Kans sas, was added to the 
committee. 

On the same day that the Republicans assembled at Pitts- 
burgh (February 22d) the Americans came together at Phila- 
delphia, and nominated Millard Fillmore for President and 
Donelson, of Tennessee, for Vice-President. The platform 
had been adopted at the National Council of Know-nothings 
which had been in session the three days immediately pre- 
vious. On the slavery question it was non-committal. 
Northern delegates tried to get a positive expression of the 


speech!” The Weekly Tribune of March 8th published the address, and 
said editorially: “ We give to-day the very able and comprehensive ad- 
dress of the Republican convention.” 

' This address is printed in full in Raymond and New York Journal 
ism, Maverick. 
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convention on the subject, and, failing in that, refused to 
take part in the nominations. Seventy-one delegates with- 
drew and issued a call for a convention in June. 

The President was annoyed at the long delay in the or- 
ganization of the House of Representatives. His message 
was ready, and in it were matters of importance which he 
wished to communicate to Congress and the country. Our 
relations with England were critical. The chronic discus- 
sion regarding the construction of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
had reached the point of a wide and irreconcilable differ- 
ence between the two governments. A more serious trouble 
was the persistence by British officers in the enlistment of 
recruits in the United States for their army engaged in the 
Crimean war, and the fact that no reparation for the wrong 
had been obtained from the English government. A Brit- 
ish fleet had been sent to our coasts, and the inflammatory 
articles as to its object which had appeared in the London 
Times, Globe, and Chronicle had caused excitement in Eng- 
land and the United States. Buchanan in a private letter 
admitted that “the aspect of affairs between the two coun- 
tries had now become squally.”’ Lord Palmerston was 
prime minister. With the message, the President intended 
to communicate the correspondence in reference to the Cen- 
tral-American dispute, and included in it was a letter of 
Palmerston written in 1849, when he held the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. The publication of this in England would, 
the President thought, have the effect of overthrowing the 
Palmerston ministry, and it was the opinion in the State 
department that the Central-American question could be 
easily settled with any other premier.’ The precedent was 
against sending the message to Congress until the House 
was organized, but Stephens and Cobb advised the President 


* Life of Buchanan, Curtis, vol. ii. p. 154; see also Harper’s Pee 
letter of Oct. 26th, 1855. 

? See Life of Btsphens, Johnston and Browne, p. 300; Life of Buchanan, 
Curtis, vol. ii. p. 162. 
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to transmit it. The Senate would certainly receive it, and 
it would thus be given to the country. “ At first,’ Stephens 
relates, “‘ he did not seem to take to it at all: he was timid 
and shy; but after a while said he would think of it and 
consult his cabinet. The thing was so wnprecedented he 
was afraid of it.” The President advised with Toombs, 
who agreed with Stephens and Cobb. Stephens “found a 
precedent in the British Parliament when the House failed 
to elect a speaker for fourteen days, and the crown com- 
municated with them by message.” Jefferson’s ‘“ Manual,” 
which cited the precedent, was immediately sent to the 
President.’ The next day was the 31st of December, 1855, 
and the message was transmitted to Congress. The House 
would not hear it, but it was read in the Senate. It was 
published in the newspapers, as was also the diplomatic cor- 
respondence relating to the Central-American question. The 
publication of the Palmerston letter did not have the result 
which the President anticipated. Palmerston remained in 
power two years longer; but the disclosure of the corre- 
spondence affected English public opinion in our favor, and 
Buchanan thought that the danger of a rupture was over.’ 

The President had more words in his message on the 
slavery question than on the controversy with England. 
He went into a labored argument drawn from history, 
which was not without force, but he looked at affairs from 
the Southern point of view. The opposition press said that 
it was his bid for Southern support in the next Democratic 
national convention, for he was an avowed candidate. 

He disposed of Kansas in a short paragraph: “In the ter- 
ritory of Kansas,” he said, “there have been acts prejudicial 
to good order, but as yet none have occurred under circum- 
stances to justify the interposition of the federal executive.” 
Senator Hale criticised the President for the slight heed he 


1 Letter of Alex. Stephens to his brother, Dec. 30th, 1855, Johnston and 
Browne, p. 300. 
* Letter of Buchanan, Jan. 25th, 1856, Curtis, vol. ii. p. 162. 
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paid to the matter. “The President has a great deal to say 
about Central America,” the senator declared, “as if that 
were the engrossing subject with the people at this time. I 
tell the President that there is a central place in the United 
States called Kansas, about which the people of this coun- 
try are thinking vastly more at this time than they are about 
Central America.”’ 

It is probable, however, that no man in the country was 
thinking more about Kansas than Franklin Pierce. The 
message, although dated December 31st, was probably writ- 
ten by the first of the month, when the situation looked less 
serious than now, for the reports of the Wakarusa war had 
not then been received. The President was undoubtedly in 
a strait between two ways; but by the 24th of January, the 
day on which he sent his special message to Congress, it was 
known that Jefferson Davis, who was an open friend of the 
Missouri party, had prevailed. The President maintained 
that the emigrant-aid companies were largely responsible 
for the troubles which had occurred; their purposes, pro- 
claimed through the press, were extremely offensive and ir- 
ritating to the people of Missouri; yet their operations were 
“far from justifying the illegal and reprehensible coun 
ter-movements which ensued.” The President then pro- 
ceeded to plant himself squarely on the side of the Missou- 
rians. ‘“ Whatever irregularities may have occurred in the 
elections,” he said, “it seems too late now to raise that ques- 
tion. At all events, it is a question as to which, neither now 
nor at any previous time, has the least possible legal author- 
ity been possessed by the President of the United States. 
_ For all present purposes the legislative body thus consti- 
tuted and elected was the legitimate assembly of the terri. 
tory.” The acts of the free-State people were without law. 
“In fact, what has been done is of revolutionary character. 
It is avowedly so in motive, and in aim as respects the local 
law of the territory. It will become treasonable insurrec- — 


1 In the Senate, Jan. 3d. 
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tion if it reach the length of organized resistance by force 
to the fundamental or any other federal law, and to the 
authority of the general government. In such an event, 
the path of duty for the Executive is plain.” The Presi- 
dent surrounded his meaning with verbiage and limitations 
and provisos that had a tinge of fairness; but beyond all, 
it appeared plainly that his intention was to sustain the 
United States marshal in the enforcement of federal law, 
and the territorial authorities in the enforcement of the ter- 
ritorial laws, and to place at their disposal United States 
soldiers in order to make effective their efforts. 

He recommended that Congress should pass an enabling 
act for the admission of Kansas as a State, when it should 
have sufficient population. 

The reasoning of the President was worthy of a quib- 
bling lawyer, but not of the chief magistrate. It is true 
that the Topeka movement had not legal authorization; 
the Topeka constitutional convention was but a party 
mass-meeting, but it had nevertheless a moral backing in 
that it undoubtedly represented the will of a majority of 
actual settlers. The territorial legislature was in form le- 
gal; a majority of the members had received certificates in 
proper shape from Reeder, who was then governor; but it 
is equally true that the legislature was the creature of a 
fraud. Franklin Pierce, in virtue of his position, should 
have looked on both sides. There was no great difficulty in 
arriving at the facts, and a calm and fair consideration of 
them pointed to an unerring decision. One government 
lacked moral, the other legal, authority. Both should have 
been set aside and a new government instituted under regu- 
lations that should give a fair expression to the voice of the 
people. For this the power of Congress was ample. The 
President should have recommended that course and main- 
tained order in the territory until Congress could mature a 
policy.’ 

1 This view was ably advocated in an editorial of the New York Times 
of Jan. 28th. 
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Before the special message reached Kansas, Robinson and 
Lane, an associate in the free-State movement, called upon 
the President for assistance. They likewise appealed for 
help to the governors of New York, Rhode Island, and Ohio, 
who formally transmitted the communication to their re- 
spective legislatures. Chase did more. He sent to the Ohio 
legislature a message of warm sympathy, and asked that 
the law-makers bring to bear upon Congress the usual in- 
fluences on behalf of the free-State people. He further 
suggested that they might officially commend the cause of 
Kansas to the liberal contributions of their constituents. 

On the 11th of February, the President issued a proclama- 
tion relating to Kansas. Couched in the usual formal and 
commanding language of such sovereign documents, and af- 
fecting to condemn impartially lawless acts, whether per- 
formed by Missourians or free-State men, there was no dif- 
ference of opinion as to its meaning. Every one knew that 
it was directed against the Topeka movement, and that the 
intent was to set firmly on the side of the territorial legis- 
ture and pro-slavery party the authority and power of the 
national government. The United States troops at Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Riley were placed at the requisition 
of Governor Shannon, but he was cautioned not to call 
upon them unless absolutely necessary to enforce the laws 
and preserve the peace, and, before the soldiers were em- 
ployed on any occasion, he was enjoined to have the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation publicly read. The course of the Presi- 
dent was satisfactory to the South, and it was approved by 
the Northern Democrats in Congress and by the Northern 
Democratic press. The Boston journal of the administra- 
tion gave the key-note to those who had to stand the brunt 
of the argument in a community where sympathy with the 
free-State settlers was widespread and irresistible. “ Here 
is the issue,” it declared: “‘on the one side are Robinson 
and his organization in Kansas—Chase and the madcaps — 
who go with him in his overt act of treason out of Kansas 
—the whole band who advocate the sending of Sharpe’s 
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rifles to Kansas . . . and on the other side are the consti- 
tuted authorities of the United States.” 

The Democratic majority* in the Senate did not take 
hold of the matter at once; they waited for Douglas, their 
leader, to give expression to their views, but he was detained 
from Washington by illness. As soon, however, as he ar- 
rived, he set himself diligently to work. That part of the 
annual message which related to Kansas, and also the special 
message, had been referred to the committee on territories. 
On the 12th of March, Douglas made a report in which he 
discussed the question thoroughly. The Emigrant-Aid Com- 
pany was the scape-goat, and its operations were made to 
do great service in his argument. In his view the territorial 
legislature was a legal body, and its acts were lawful; the 
Topeka movement repudiated the laws of the territorial gov- 
ernment, and was in defiance of the authority of Congress. 
Three senators joined with Douglas in the majority report ; 
one only, Senator Collamer, of Vermont, dissented. The 
Topeka movement, Collamer averred, had been entered into 
because the free-State people saw no other source of relief ; 
“thus far this effort for redress is peaceful, constitutional, 
and right.” The true remedy is the entire repeal of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act. “ But,” he continued, “if Congress 
insist on proceeding with the experiment, then declare all 
the action by this spurious foreign legislative assembly ut- 
terly inoperative and void, and direct a reorganization, pro- 
viding proper safeguard for legal voting and against foreign 
force.” Yet there was another way to end the trouble, and 
that was to admit Kansas as a free State under the Topeka 
Constitution. 

The two reports were read to the Senate by their 


1 Boston Post, Feb. 15th. The New York Journal of Commerce, the Al- 
bany Argus, and Philadelphia Pennsylvanian take similar ground. 

? The Senate was composed of thirty-four administration Democrats, 
thirteen Republicans, twelye Whigs or Americans, all but one of whom 
were from the slave States. 
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authors. When Collamer had finished, Sumner rose and 
said: “In the report of the majority the true issue is 
smothered ; in that of the minority, the true issue stands 
forth as a pillar of fire to guide the country... .I have 
no desire to precipitate the debate on this important ques- 
tion, under which the country already shakes from side to 
side, and which threatens to scatter from its folds civil 
war.” ... But I must repel “at once, distinctly and un- 
equivocally, the assault which has been made upon the 
Emigrant-Aid Company of Massachusetts. That company 
has done nothing for which it can be condemned under the 
laws and Constitution of the land. These it has not of- 
fended in letter or spirit; not in the slightest letter or in 
the remotest spirit. It is true, it has sent men to Kansas; 
and had it not a right to send them? It is true, I trust, 
that its agents love freedom and hate slavery. And have 
they not a right to do so? Their offence has this extent, 
and nothing more.” 

In the calmer light of historical disquisition, we may ap- 
prove every word of this indignant burst of Sumner. 

Meanwhile the House had resolved by 101 yeas to 100 
nays that the Missouri Compromise ought to be restored.’ 
Whitfield had taken his seat as delegate from Kansas with- 
out objection; but a memorial from Reeder had been pre- 
sented, in which he claimed the place. By the middle of 
February, Greeley was convinced that the session would be 
barren of legislative results. He wrote Dana: “ We cannot 
(I fear) admit Reeder; we cannot admit Kansas as a State; 
we can only make issues on which to go to the people at 
the Presidential election.”* "When the matter seemed com- 
ing to a head in the Senate, Greeley thought it wise to mod- 
erate the zeal of his associates, and wrote Dana: “ Do not 
let your folks write more savagely on the Kansas question 
than Ido. I am fiery enough.”* 


1 On Jan. 26th, before the election of the speaker. 
* Feb. 16th, New York Sun, May 19th, 1889. _ * In March, ibid. 
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On the 19th of March, the House took a step which, of 
the whole session, turned out to be its most valuable action 
relating to Kansas affairs. It resolved that the speaker 
should appoint a committee of three to inquire into the 
trouble in Kansas generally, and particularly into the frauds 
attempted or practised at any of the elections. Ample 
powers were furnished, and protection, if necessary, was 
requested from the President. It is, wrote Greeley to the 
Tribune, “the best day’s work of the session except that of 
electing Banks.”' William A. Howard of Michigan, John 
Sherman of Ohio, Republicans, and Mordecai Oliver, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, were appointed the committee. 

On the next day, Douglas addressed the Senate in sup- 
port of the bill which he had drawn to embody the views 
that he had laid down in his report. It provided that 
when Kansas “shall contain 93,420 inhabitants (that being 
the present ratio for a member of Congress) a convention 
may be called by the legislature of the territory to form a 
constitution and State government ;” six months’ residence 
in the territory was a necessary qualification for voters. 

The graphic pen of Harriet Beecher Stowe has given a 
description of Douglas as he appeared this winter, and she 
has vividly characterized his manner of argument. She did 
not hear the speech of March 20th, but she listened to a 
subsequent debate on the memorial of the self-styled free- 
State legislature of Kansas, which served as the text for 
this remarkable characterization. The author of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and the society in which she moved, scorned 
Douglas. Her soul was bound up in the anti-slavery cause, 
and one might have expected from her a diatribe, only 
differing in force from those which fellow New England 
writers were publishing on every opportunity. But she 
was almost as much artist as abolitionist; and from the 
Senate gallery she looked upon the scene with the eye of 
an observer and student of character. In her description 


1 Letter of March 19th. 
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there is much of penetration. Severe as it is, one detects 
the striking impression made on the sensitive woman of 
genius by the man who was an intellectual giant. 

“This Douglas,” Mrs. Stowe writes, “is the very ideal of 
vitality. Short, broad, and thick-set, every inch of him has 
its own alertness and motion. He has a good head and 
face, thick black hair, heavy black brows and a keen eye. 
His figure would be an unfortunate one were it not for the 
animation which constantly pervades it; as it is, it rather 
gives poignancy to his peculiar appearance; he has a small, 
handsome hand, moreover, and a graceful as well as forci- 
ble mode of using it—a point speakers do not always un- 
derstand. . . . He has two requisites of a debater—a melo- 
dious voice and a clear, sharply defined enunciation. . . 
His forte in debating is his power of mystifying the point. 
With the most off-hand assured airs in the world, and a 
certain appearance of honest superiority, like one who has 
a regard for you and wishes to set you right on one or two 
little matters, he proceeds to set up some point which is not 
that in question, but only a family connection of it, and this 
point he attacks with the very best of logic and language ; 
he charges upon it horse and foot, runs it down, tramples it 
in the dust, and then turns upon you with—‘ Sir, there is 
your argument! Did not I tell you so? You see it is all 
stuff ; and if you have allowed yourself to be so dazzled 
by his quickness as to forget that the routed point is not, 
after all, the one in question, you suppose all is over with 
it. Moreover, he contrives to mingle up so many stinging 
allusions to so many piquant personalities that by the time 
he has done his mystification a dozen others are ready and 
burning to spring on their feet to repel some direct or indi- 
rect attack, all equally wide.of the point. His speeches, in- 
stead of being like an arrow sent at a mark, resemble rather 
a bomb which hits nothing in particular, but bursts and 
sends red-hot nails in every direction. . . . Douglas moves 
about the house,” she continues, as the recognized leader of 
the Southern men. “It is a merciful providence that with 
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all his alertness and adroitness, all his quick-sighted keen- 
ness, Douglas is not witty—that might have made him too 
irresistible a demagogue for the liberties of our laughter- 
loving people, to whose weaknesses he is altogether too 
well adapted now.” * 

Much of Douglas’s speech of March 20th has the pecu- 
larity of reasoning which Mrs. Stowe describes. It was, 
however, the strong legal argument which the position of 
the President and the Democrats required. The contrast 
between the legal territorial legislature and the “revolu- 
tionary, rebellious, and insurrectionary” Topeka movement 
was stated with overmastering force. Under the senator’s 
magic power, one seemed to see the border ruffians, whose 
implements of civilization were the revolver, the bowie- 
knife, and the bottle of whiskey, in the character of cham- 
pions of law and order; while the New England emigrants, 
who went with Bibles, books containing the masterpieces 
of our literature, the implements of husbandry, and steam- 
engines and boilers,* were “daring and defiant revolution- 
ists. The whole responsibility of all the disturbances in 
Kansas,” Douglas declared, in a culminating stroke of in- 
consequence, “rests upon the Massachusetts Emigrant-Aid 
Company and its affiliated societies.” 

Greeley appreciated the force of Douglas’s argument. It 
was “a fluent and practised lawyer’s plea at bar; ... its de- 
livery was set off by an impressive, emphatic manner,” he 
wrote. He used more than two columns of his journal to 
refute the speech, but he could not forbear from paying 
the senator’s manner a high compliment. ‘“ Douglas,” he 
wrote, “has one point of superiority as a speaker over 
most of his contemporaries in Congress—he never hurries 
through or slurs over his sentences, but wisely assumes 
that what be thinks it worth his while to say, he may 
justifiably take time to say well; and that if it be fit that 


1 Letter from Washington, New York Independent, May 1st. 
? See Kansas Crusade, Thayer, p. 187. 
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he should speak, it is fit also that his peers should hear and 
understand.” * 

The Kansas question afforded the Republican senators a 
great opportunity to define their position and put in con- 
crete shape their principles before the country. All the 
troubles, every outrage in Kansas, pointed the argument in 
favor of congressional prohibition of slavery in the territo- 
ries. Hale, of New Hampshire, made, in Greeley’s opinion, 
the best speech of his life.* The new Republican senators 
from Illinois and Iowa, Trumbull and Harlan, made their 
mark. Wade's effort was called by Simonton “a magnif- 
icent invective.”* Wilson made a stirring and effective 
speech, which found favor generally with the Republicans ; 
ten thousand copies were subscribed for by members of the 
House before he had finished speaking.* It was gall and 
wormwood to the Southerners, and many threats of personal 
violence were made against him.* Oollamer made a fine le- 
gal argument, and Greeley, who, since dissolving the firm of 
Seward, Weed, and Greeley, could not treat the New York 
senator fairly, wrote privately to Dana: “Collamer’s speech 
is better than Seward’s, in my humble judgment.”* The 
truth is not always told in confidential correspondence. 
The personal feeling of Greeley found vent in communing 
with his friend, but he expressed the opinion of the country 
and the judgment of the historian when he wrote to his 
journal that Seward’s speech was “the great argument,” 
and stood “unsurpassed in its political philosophy.”’ Si- 
monton had heard every speech which Seward had ever 
made in the Senate, but he was sure that this overtopped 


1 Greeley to New York Tribune, March 20th. 
* Thid., Feb. 28th. 

* Simonton to New York Times, April 19th. 
4 Greeley to New York Tribune, Feb. 19th. - 
® Simonton to New York Times, Feb. 20th. 

§ Letter of April 7th. 

7 Greeley to New York Tribune, April 9th. 
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them all... The praise was merited. The words were those 
of a great statesman. The thoughtful and reading men 
of the North could not despair of the republic when their 
views found such masterly expression in the Senate. 

The Republicans, and those inclined in that direction, of 
every part of the country, were great readers. Men who 
were wavering needed conviction; men, firm in the faith, 
needed strong arguments with which they might convince 
the wavering. Young men who were going to cast their 
first vote wanted to have the issue set plainly before them. 
Boys who would soon become voters were deeply interested 
in the political literature ; those who had read “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in 1852 were now reading Republican speeches and 
newspapers. Never in the world had political thinkers and 
speakers a more attentive and intelligent public than in 
the North between 1856 and 1860; and the literature was 
worthy of the public. As people thought more deeply 
on the slavery question, the New York Weekly Tribune in- 
creased its circulation. On the day that it published Sew- 
ard’s speech, one hundred and sixty-two thousand copies 
were sent out.” The Republican Association at Washington 
printed and sold at a low price a large number of Republican 
documents. Among them were “Governor Seward’s Great 
Speech on the Immediate Admission of Kansas,” Seward’s 
Albany and Buffalo speeches, the speeches on Kansas in 
the Senate, of Wilson, Hale, Collamer, and Harlan. The 
supply of this sort of literature makes it evident that the 
Republican Association knew the people whom it must per- 
suade were those who could be reached only by cogent 
reasoning; the demand shows the desire for correct politi- 
cal education. 

The most startling speech made during the debate, the 
one which, from the events succeeding, became the most cel- 
ebrated, was that of Charles Sumner. It was delivered on 


} Simonton to New York Zimes, April 9th. 
* Edition of April 2d. 
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the 19th and 20th days of May and was published under the 
title of “‘ The Crime against Kansas.” 'Two days previously 
he wrote Theodore Parker: “I shall pronounce the most 
thorough philippic ever uttered in a legislative body.”’ 
He thought he had girded himself with the spirit of the 
Athenian, and in one glorious passage his imitation went to 
the letter of the greatest of orations.* Sumner stated the 
question as one involving “liberty in a broad territory ;” 

territory which had “advantages of situation,” “a soil of 
unsurpassed richness and a fascinating, undulating beauty 
of surface, with a health-giving climate,” and which was 
“calculated to nurture a powerful and generous people, 
worthy to be a central pivot of American institutions. .. . 
Against this territory,” he continued, “a crime has been 
committed which is without example in the records of the 
Past.” It is greater than the crime of Verres in Sicily. 
Popular institutions have been desecrated; the ballot-box 
has been plundered. ‘ Not in any common lust for power 
did this uncommon tragedy have its origin. It is the rape 
of a virgin territory, compelling it to the hateful embrace of 
slavery ; and it may be clearly traced to a depraved longing 
for a new slave State, the hideous offspring of such a crime, 
in the hope of adding to the power of slavery in the national 
government. Yes, sir, when the whole world, alike Christian 
and Turk, is rising up to condemn this wrong, and to make it 
a hissing to the nations, here in our republic force—ay, sir, 
rorce—has been openly employed in compelling Kansas to 
this pollution, and all for the sake of political power. .. . 
Such is the crime.” The criminal is the slave power, and 


1! Life of Parker, Weiss, vol. ii. p. 179. 

2 It is curious that, in the excitement prevailing after the assault on 
Sumner, Butler should bethink himself of his pride in scholarship: “ The 
best part of his [Sumner’s] late speech is a periphrasis of Demosthenes. 

. Ido not say it isa plagiarism; but it is a remarkable imitation, as 
far as one man incapable of comprehending the true spirit of Demos- 
thenes could imitate him.”—Butler, June 138th. 
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has “an audacity beyond that of Verres, a subtlety beyond 
that of Machiavel, a meanness beyond that of Bacon, and an 
ability beyond that of Hastings.” Fresh, probably, from 
reading the entrancing tale of “The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public” which his friend Motley had just published, Sumner 
declared that the tyranny now employed to force slavery 
upon Kansas was kindred to that of Alva, who sought to 
force the Inquisition upon the Netherlands. 

The crime against Kansas is “the crime of crimes ;” it is 
“the crime against nature, from which the soul recoils, and 
which language refuses to describe.” David R. Atchison, 
like Catiline, “stalked into this chamber, reeking with con- 
spiracy ; and then, like Catiline, he skulked away to join and 
provoke the conspirators, who at a distance awaited their 
congenial chief.” His followers were ‘“ murderous robbers 
from Missouri;” they were “hirelings* picked from the 
drunken spew and vomit of an uneasy civilization; lashed to- 
gether by secret signs and lodges,” and they “have renewed 
the incredible atrocities of the assassins and of the Thugs.” 

The reader may be reminded that although the date of 
Sumner’s speech is later than the time to which I have 
brought down the history of events in Kansas territory, 
nothing further of importance occurred until May of this 
year, and his philippic was based only on those transactions 
which have already been related in this work. These cita- 
tions, therefore, will give an idea of his extravagant state- 
ments as well as of his turgid rhetoric; and they show the 
license which he allowed himself in the use of words when 
wrought up on the subject of slavery.’ It is the speech of a 


1The Quarterly Review of London said: “That speech is an example 
and a proof of the deterioration of American taste. Sumner is well known 
in England, indeed in Europe, as a man of good sense and good taste al- 
* most to the edge of fastidiousness.” The writer then cites three pas- 
sages, one of which is the last quotation in the text, and another will be | 
cited later on, and proceeds: ‘Sumner is too able and practised a speak- 
er not to adapt himself to his audience. This must be the imagery that 
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sincere man who saw but one side of the question, whose 
thought worked in a single groove, and worked intensely. 
“There is no other side,” he vehemently declared to a 
friend.’ 

Sumner’s speech added nothing of legal .or political 
strength to the controversy. The temperate arguments of 
the senators who preceded him were of greater weight. 
But the speech produced a powerful sensation. The brav- 
ery with which he hurled defiance towards the South and 
her institutions challenged admiration. Before this session, 
on one occasion when he was delivering a fierce invective, 
Douglas said to a friend: “Do you hear that man? He 
may be a fool, but I tell you that man has pluck. Nobody 
can deny that, and I wonder whether he knows himself 
what he is doing. I am not sure whether I should have 
courage to say those things to the men who are scowling 
around him.”* But Sumner knew not fear; and his sin- 
cerity was absolute. His speech was prepared with care. 
To write out such a philippic in the cool seclusion of the 
study, and deliver it without flinching, was emphasizing to 
the Southerners that in Sumner they had a persistent an- 
tagonist whom the fury of their threats could not frighten. 

If there had been no more in Sumner’s speech than the 
invective against the slave power, he would not have been 
assaulted by Preston Brooks. Nor is it probable that the 
bitter attack which the senator made on South Carolina 
would have provoked the violence, had it not been coupled 
with personal allusions to Senator Butler, who was a kins- 
man of Brooks.’ In order that the whole extent of the 
provocation may be understood, it is necessary to quote 


delights the gravest and the most intelligent body that America possesses; 
and as such Sumner, much as he may have been ashamed of y was per- 
haps justified in using it.” 

+ Article of George W. Curtis, Appletons’ Cyclopedia of Biography. 

* Eulogy on Sumner, Carl Schurz, Lester, p. 637; also Reminiscences, 
Ben: Perley Poore, vol. i. p. 461. 

* See remarks of Brooks in the House, July 14th, 1856. 
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Sumner’s most exasperating reflections. ‘The senator from 
South Carolina [Butler],” he said, “and the senator from 
Illinois [Douglas], who, though unlike as Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, yet, like this couple, sally forth together... 
in championship of human wrongs.” “The senator from 
South Carolina has read many books of chivalry, and be- 
lieves himself a chivalrous knight, with sentiments of honor 
and courage. Of course he has chosen a mistress to whom 
he has made his vows, and who, though ugly to others, is 
always lovely to him; though polluted in the sight of the 
world, is chaste in his sight—I mean the harlot slavery. 
For her his tongue is always profuse in words. Let her be 
impeached in character, or any proposition made to shut 
her out from the extension of her wantonness, and no ex- 
travagance of manner or hardihood of assertion is then too 
great for this senator. The frenzy of Don Quixote, in be- 
half of his wench, Dulcinea del Toboso, is all surpassed.” 
On the second day of his speech Sumner said: ‘“ With re- 
gret I come again upon the senator from South Carolina 
[Butler], who, omnipresent in this debate, overflowed with 
rage at the simple suggestion that Kansas had applied for 
admission as a State; and, with incoherent phrases, dis- 
charged the loose expectoration of his speech, now upon 
her representative, and then upon her people. There was 
no extravagance of the ancient parliamentary debate which 
he did not repeat; nor was there any possible deviation 
from truth which he did not make. . . . The senator touches 
nothing which he does not disfigure—with error, sometimes 
of principle, sometimes of fact. He shows an incapacity 
of accuracy, whether in stating the Constitution or in stating 
the law, whether in the details of statistics or the diver- 
sions of scholarship. He cannot open his mouth but out 
there flies a blunder.” ’ 


? The attack on South Carolina, which, for want of space, I have not 
ventured to quote, may be found in Appendix to Congressional Globe, 
vol. xxxiii., ist column of page 543. 
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A careful perusal of Butler’s remarks, as published in the 
Congressional Globe, fails to disclose the reason of this bit- 
ter personal attack. His remarks were moderate. He 
made no reference to Sumner.’ His reply to Hale, though 
spirited, was dignified and did not transcend the bounds 
of a fastidious parliamentary taste. Yet it must be said 
that his defence of Atchison, which to-day reads as a trib- 
ute to a generous, though rough and misguided, man, was 
very galling to an ardent friend of the free-State party of 
Kansas, such as Sumner. Butler was a man of fine family, 
older in looks than his sixty years, courteous, a lover of 
learning, and a jurist of reputation. He was honored with 
the position of chairman of the Senate judiciary commit- 
tee. When Sumner first came to the Senate, although he 
was an avowed Free-soiler, the relations between him and 
Butler were friendly ; they were drawn together by a com- 
mon love of history and literature. When he made his 
speech on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, Butler paid him a well- 
chosen compliment at which he expressed his gratification. 
In June, 1854, however, the two had a very warm discus- 
sion in the Senate on the Fugitive Slave law, growing out 
of the rendition of Burns, in which Butler replied to Sum- 
ner’s forcible remarks with indignation. Afterwards But- 
ler sent him word that their personal intercourse must be 
entirely cut off. The only reason which the South Carolina 
senator could assign for the present personal attack was 
that Sumner’s vanity had been mortified from thinking that 
he did not come out of the controversy of 1854 with as 
much credit as he ought, and this was his opportunity for 
retaliation.’ 

But no one understanding Sumner’s character can accept 


1T refer to his remarks at several different times on Kansas in this 
session of the Thirty-fourth Congress. Several times in the Thirty-third 
Congress he indulged in personalities towards Sumner. These were col-— 
lected by Wilson, and stated in his speech of June 18th, 1856. 
? See Butler’s speech in the Senate, June 12th, 1856. 
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this as an explanation. There was nothing vindictive or 
revengeful in his nature. Besides, he was too much wrapped 
up in his own self-esteem to give more than a passing 
thought to a social slight from a slave-holding senator, even 
though he were a leader in the refined and cultivated so- 
ciety of Washington. Sumner’s speech seems excessively 
florid to the more cultivated taste of the present; he might 
have made a more effective argument, and one stronger in 
literary quality without giving offence. The speech occa- 
sioned resentment not so much on account of severe politi- 
cal denunciation, as on account of the line of personally 
insulting metaphor. Yet he did not transgress the bounds 
of parliamentary decorum, for he was not called to order 
by the President or by any other senator. The vitupera- 
tion was unworthy of him and his cause, and the allusion 
to Butler’s condition * while speaking, ungenerous and phari- 
saical. The attack was especially unfair, as Butler was not 
in Washington, and Sumner made note of his absence. It 
was said that Seward, who read the speech before delivery, 
advised Sumner to tone down its offensive remarks, and he 
and Wade regretted the personal attack.’ But Sumner was 
not fully “conscious of the stinging force of his language.” * 
To that, and because he was terribly in earnest, must be at- 
tributed the imperfections of the speech. He would anni- 
hilate the slave power, and he selected South Carolina and 
her senator as vulnerable points of attack. 

The whole story of Sumner’s philippic, and its results, 
cannot be told without reference to his sharp criticism of 
Douglas. “The senator from Illinois,” he said, “is the 
squire of slavery, its very Sancho Panza, ready to do all its 
humiliating offices. This senator, in his labored address, 
vindicating his labored report—piling one mass of elaborate 


' The habits of the South Carolina senator were notoriously intem- 
perate. 

? Reminiscences, Perley Poore, vol. i. p. 462; Life of Wade, Riddle, 
p. 242. * Eulogy of Schurz, Lester, p. 667. 
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error upon another mass—constrained himself to unfamil- 
iar decencies of speech. . . . Standing on this floor, the sen- 
ator issued his rescript, requiring submission to the usurped 
power of Kansas; and this was accompanied by a manner 
—all his own—such as befits the tyrannical threat. Very 
well. Let the senator try. I tell him now that he cannot 
enforce any such submission. The senator, with the slave 
power at his back, is strong; but he is not strong enough 
for this purpose. He is bold. He shrinks from nothing. 
Like Danton, he may cry: ‘ L’audace! Vaudace! toujours 
Vaudace ? but even his audacity cannot compass this work. 
The senator copies the British officer who, with boastful 
swagger, said that with the hilt of his sword he would cram 
the ‘stamps’ down the throats of the American people, and 
he will meet a similar failure.” 

When Sumner sat down, Cass, the Nestor of the Senate, 
rose and said: “I have listened with equal regret and sur- 
prise to the speech of the honorable senator from Massachu- 
setts. Such a speech—the most un-American and unpatri- 
otic that ever grated on the ears of the members of this 
high body—I hope never to hear again here or elsewhere.” 

When Cass had finished, Douglas spoke of the “depth of 
malignity that issued from every sentence” of Sumner’s 
speech. “Is it his object,’.Douglas asked, “to provoke 
some of us to kick him as we would a dog in the street, that 
he may get sympathy upon the just chastisement?” If the 
senator, Douglas continued, had said harsh things on the 
spur of the moment, and “then apologized for them in his 
cooler hours, I could respect him much more than if he had 
never made such a departure from the rules of the Senate. 

. But it has been the subject of conversation for weeks 
that the senator from Massachusetts had his speech written, 
printed,’ committed to memory. . . . The libels, the gross 


1The speech was not printed until after delivery, but it was in the 
printer’s hands and mainly in type before spoken in the Senate; see 
Wilson’s speech, June 13th. 
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insults, which we have heard to-day have been conned over, 
written with a cool, deliberate malignity, repeated from 
night to night in order to catch the appropriate grace; and 
then he came here to spit forth that malignity upon men 
who differ from him—for that is their offence.” Douglas 
furthermore charged Sumner with being a perjurer, for he 
had sworn to support the Constitution and yet publicly de- 
nied that he would render obedience to the fugitive law. 
Sumner’s reply was exasperating. “ Let the senator remem- 
ber,” he said, “that the bowie-knife and the bludgeon are 
not the proper emblems of senatorial debate. Let him re- 
member that the swagger of Bob Acres and the ferocity of 
the Malay cannot add dignity to this body; ... that no 
person with the upright form of man can be allowed, with- 
out violation of all decency, to switch out from his tongue 
the perpetual stench of offensive personality,” taking for a 
model “the noisome squat and nameless animal.” Douglas 
made an insulting retort, and Sumner rejoined: “ Mr. Pres- 
ident, again the senator has switched his tongue, and again 
he fills the Senate with its offensive odor.” Douglas ended 
the angry colloquy by declaring that a man whom he had 
branded in the Senate with falsehood was not worthy of a 
reply. 

Two days after this exciting debate (May 22d), when the 
Senate at the close of a short session adjourned, Sumner re- 
mained in the Chamber, occupied in writing letters. Be- 
coming deeply engaged, he drew his arm-chair close to his 
desk, bent over his writing, and while in this position was 
approached by Brooks, a representative from South Carolina 
and a kinsman of Senator Butler. Brooks, standing before 
and directly over him, said: “I have read your speech twice 
over carefully. It is a libel on South Carolina and Mr. But- 
ler, who is a relative of mine.” As he pronounced the last 
word, he hit Sumner on the head with his cane with the 
force that a dragoon would give to a sabre-blow." Sumner 


1 The cane was gutta-percha, one inch in diameter at the larger and 
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was more than six feet in height and of powerful frame, but 
penned under the desk’ he could offer no resistance, and 
Brooks continued the blows on his defenceless head. The 
cane broke, but the South Carolinian went on beating his 
victim with the butt. The first blows stunned and blind- 
ed Sumner, but instinctively and with powerful effort he 
wrenched the desk from its fastenings, stood up, and with 
spasmodic and wildly directed efforts attempted unavailing- 
ly to protect himself. Brooks took hold of him, and, while 
he was reeling and staggering about, struck him again and 
again. The assailant did not desist until his arm was seized 
by one who rushed to the spot to stop the assault. At that 
moment Sumner, reeling, staggering backwards and side- 
ways, fell to the floor bleeding profusely and covered with 
his blood.’ 

The injury received by Sumner was much more severe 
than was at first thought by his physicians and friends. 
Four days after the assault, he was able to give at his lodg- 
ings his relation. of the affair to the committee of the House 
of Representatives. But, in truth, the blows would have 
killed most men.” Sumner’s iron constitution and perfect 
health warded off a fatal result ; but it soon appeared that 
the injury had affected the spinal column. The next three 
years and a half was a search for cure by a man who, with 
the exception of a severe fever when he was thirty-three, had 
rarely known what it was to be ill. He submitted himself 
to medical treatment at Washington, Boston, and London. 


five-eighths of an inch in diameter at the smaller end. Brooks served in 
the cavalry during the Mexican war. 

1 See Pierce’s Sumner, vol. iii. p. 470. 

* See the evidence taken by the committee of the House of Represent- 
atives, Congressional Globe, vol. xxxii. part 2. 

* Seward wrote his wife, July 5th, 1856: “ Sumner is much changed for 
the worse, His elasticity and vigor are gone, He walks, and in every way 
moves, like a man who has not altogether recovered from a paralysis, or 
like a man whose sight is dimmed, and his limbs stiffened with age. . . . 
His vivacity of spirit and his impatience for study are gone ae of 
Seward, vol. ii. p. 282. , 
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He was re-elected to the Senate by an almost unanimous 
vote of the Massachusetts legislature,’ and tried twice to 
resume his duties. But Sumner, who was accustomed to ten 
hours of intellectual work out of the twenty-four, could not 
now bear the ordinary routine of the day. At last he went 
to Paris and put himself under the care of Dr. Brown- 
Séquard, whose treatment of actual cauterization of the 
back eventually restored him to a fair degree of health; 
but he never regained his former physical vigor. He was 
not able to enter regularly again on his senatorial career 
until December, 1859. He did not speak again until June, 
1860, when he described in burning words the “ Barbarism 
of Slavery.” 

To take a man unawares, in a position where he could not 
defend himself, and injure the seat of his intellect was truly 
a dreadful deed. 

He who was thus struck down in the strength of a splen- 
did manhood was a man of rare physique, vigorous brain, 
and pure heart; a senator devoted to his work, punctilious 
in attentiveness to routine, eager for self-improvement. 
He so loved intellectual labor that he never lost a day.* The 
feeling of revenge was foreign to his nature. Stretched on 
a bed of pain, compelled by shattered nerves to give up the 
study and the work that were his life, he felt no resentment 
towards Brooks.* 

Full of manly independence, he would submit to no lead- 
er, bow to no party, nor solicit any member of the legisla- 
ture for a vote. His very presence, said a warm political 
and personal friend, “made you forget the vulgarities of 
political life.’* He was the soul of honor; and his abso- 


' He had every vote in the Senate, and 333 out of 345 in the House. 
Recollections of Charles Sumner, Johnson, Scribner’s Magazine, vol. x. p. 
298. 

? He was a good example of Spencer’s “ healthy man of high powers.” 
—Data of Ethics, p. 190. ® George W. Curtis. 

* Johnson, Seribner’s Monthly, vol. viii. p. 483. 

® Schurz, see Lester, p. 668. 
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lute integrity extended even to the most trivial affairs of 
life. Duty was to him sacred, the moral law a daily influ- 
ence; his thoughts, his deeds, were pure. His faults were 
venial, and such as we might look for in a spoiled child of 
a city of culture. He was vain, conceited, fond of flattery, 
overbearing in manner, and he wore a constant air of supe- 
riority.’ 

He was a profound student of words, but he studied them 
too much in the lifeless pages of dictionaries, and too little 
in the living discourse of his fellow-men, so that he failed to 
get an ‘exact impression of their force and color.’ Conse- 
quently, he gave offence at times where none was intended,’ 
a fault for which he grievously answered. 

Preston Brooks, the man who did Sumner this lasting 


1 See J. D. Long, Webster Centennial, vol.i. p. 164. “ Sumner requires 
adulation.”—Francis Lieber, See the whole letter, Life of Lieber, p. 296. 

Longfellow, making an entry Aug. 29th, 1856, in his diary of a dinner 
with Prescott, where all the guests were Republicans, writes: “ When I 
came away they were enumerating Sumner’s defects, or what they imag- 
ined to be such.”—Life of Longfellow, vol. ii. p. 282; see also Life of R. 
H. Dana, C. F. Adams, vol.i. pp. 214, 234. 

“Charles Sumner was a handsome, unpleasing man, and an athlete 
whose physique proclaimed his physical strength. His conversation was 
studied but brilliant, his manner deferential only as a matter of social 
policy; consequently he never inspired the women to whom he was at- 
tentive with the pleasant consciousness of possessing his regard or es- 
teem.”—Life of Jefferson Davis, by his wife, vol. i. p, 557. 

? Sumner “ was curious in dictionaries. He had five of the English lan- 
guage among his tools. His Webster and Worcester were presentation 
copies from the authors. Walker, Pickering, and Johnson were often 
brought down from the congressional library. It was no unusual thing 
for the senator, when in full tide of work, to call to his secretary to look 
up a word in Worcester, and to read the secondary meanings and quota- 
tions. Then to refer to Webster, then to Walker, then to Johnson, then 
to Pickering, and finally the word was used or thrown out, according to 
the weight of authority.”—Johnson, Scribner’s Magazine, vol. viii. p. 477. 

8 Johnson, Scribner's Magazine, vol. viii. p.479. ‘ Sumner’s silly way of 
saying the bitterest things without apparent consciousness of saying any- 
thing harmful.”—Francis Lieber, Life of Lieber, p. 297. 
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injury, was not a ruffian; he came from one of the good 
South Carolina families. He was well educated, and had 
been a member of the House of Representatives for three 
years, where his conduct had been that of a gentleman. He 
has been called “courteous, accomplished, warm - hearted, 
and hot-blooded, dear as a friend and fearful as an enemy.”’' 

The different manner in which the North and the South 
regarded this deed is one of the many evidences of the deep 
gulf between these two people caused by slavery. The North 
was struck with horror and indignation. The legislature of 
Massachusetts immediately took action, and characterized the 
assault by resolution in fitting terms. Indignation meetings 
were held all over the North. Edward Everett, who was a 
type of Northern conservatism, prefaced the delivery of his 
oration on Washington at Taunton, Mass., by saying: “ The 
civil war, with its horrid train of fire and slaughter, carried 
on without the slightest provocation against the infant set- 
tlements of our brethren on the frontier of the Union—the 
worse than civil war which, after raging for months unre- 
buked at the capital of the Union, has at length, with a law- 
less violence of which I know no example in the annals of 
constitutional government, stained the floor of the Senate 
chamber with the blood of a defenceless man, and he a sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. ...O my good friends! these are 
events which, for the good name, the peace, the safety of 
the country, it were well worth all the gold of California 
to blot from the record of the past week.”* The tendency 
at the North was to forget entirely the personal provocation, 
and to regard the assault on Sumner as an outrage by the 
slave power, because he had so vehemently denounced the 


1 Frederic Law Olmsted, Introduction to The Englishman in Kansas, 
written in 1857, after the death of Brooks. 

? It is necessary to give the whole quotation, that the meaning of the 
orator may be preserved. The reference to Kansas is to the destruction 
of printing-offices and the hotel at Lawrence, and the sack of the town 
which will be later related, 
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South and \ityAinstitution. Attendant circumstances gave 
bcd (Ro opinion. Keitt, a representative from South 
Carolina, stood by, during the assault, brandishing his cane 
ina menacing manner, and threatening Simonton and others 
who rushed in to interfere. Edmundson, a representative 
from Virginia, was at hand to render assistance if necessary. 
Ever since the excitement growing out of the Burns case, in 
May and June, 1854, when Sumner had denounced the Fugi- 
tive Slave law in vigorous terms, he had been very obnoxious 
to the South, and at that time he was warned that he stood 
in personal danger. He was hated by the South much more 
intensely than any other Republican. The Southern con- 
gressmen stood by Brooks, but they justified his action on 
account of the supposed insult to his kinsman and State, and 
they endeavored to make out that Sumner’s injuries were 
slight. The inevitable disagreement of physicians occurred, 
and there was show of reason, when the excitement ran the 
highest, for thinking that his hurt would be temporary.’ 

At Washington, congressional propriety, senatorial cour- 
tesy, and the conviction that the Senate chamber had been 
desecrated, modified the public expression of Southern sen- 
timent. But in the slave States themselves the feeling was 
given full rein, and it was plainly apparent that the assault 
was approved of by the press and the people. The com- 


‘It was at this time that the Washington Union said: “ According to 
the code of political morals which seems to prevail in Massachusetts, it 
is not only no offence, but praiseworthy, for a senator in Congress to avail 
himself of his position to indulge day after day in the grossest vitupera- 
tion and calumny; but, on the other hand, if some opponent thus abused 
and slandered seeks for satisfaction by applying his gutta-percha to the 
head of the senator, the crime is so shocking that all Black Republican- 
dom is filled with indignation meetings.” Cited by New York Hvening 
Post, May 29th. Forney was no longer editor of the Washington Union. 

* See citations from Southern journals in Von Holst, vol. v. p. 328 e¢ 
seg. ; also New York Independent, June 12th; New York Tribune, June 
24th. A few Southern journals, which were, with one exception, formerly 
Whig in politics, condemned the assault. They were the Baltimore Amer- 
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ments of the newspapers and the resolutions of public meet- 
ings show that the satisfaction felt at the resentment of a 
personal insult was merged in the delight that a notorious 
and hateful abolitionist had been punished. When Brooks 
returned to South Carolina, he received an enthusiastic wel- 
come. He was honored as a glorious son of the Palmetto 
State, and making him the present of a cane was a favorite 
testimonial.’ South Carolina was as jubilant as Massachu- 
setts was sorrowful and incensed. The strife between the 
North and the South had long been personified by the an- 
tagonism between these States, and now, by common con- 
sent, they bodied forth the principles of slavery and free- 
dom. ; 

Senator Wilson said in the Senate: “Sumner was stricken 
down on this floor by a brutal, murderous, and cowardly as- 
sault.” Butler impulsively cried, “ You are a liar!”* Brooks 
challenged Wilson to a duel. The Massachusetts senator 
declined the challenge in a brave and consistent letter, re- 
peating the words he had employed.’ Representative Bur- 
lingame, of Massachusetts, in the House of Representatives, 
denounced the assault “in the name of that fair play which 
bullies and prize-fighters respect. What!” he said, “strike 


ican and the Patriot, the Louisville Journal, the Augusta Chronicle, the 
Wilmington (N. C.) Herald, the Petersburg Hapress, the St. Louis Inteldi- 
gencer, Clarksville (Tenn.) Jeffersonian, the Memphis Bulletin. 

‘ A cane presented him by gentlemen of Charleston bore the inscrip- 
tion, “Hit him again.” Columbia (8. C0.) Banner, cited by New York 
Independent, June 12th. One presented him by a portion of his constitu- 
ents was inscribed, “ Use knock-down arguments.” New York Tribune, 
June 6th. “The students of the University of Virginia have voted a 
splendid cane to the Hon. Mr. Brooks for his attack on Mr. Sumner. The 
cane is to have a heavy gold head, which will be suitably inscribed, and 
also bear upon it a device of a human head, badly cracked and broken.” 
—Philadelphia Pennsylvanian, May 31st. 

2 Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. ii. p. 486. Butler seaupaiadely 
apologized to the Senate, and the words are not reported in the Congres- 
sional Globe. This was May 27th. * Tbid. 
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a man when he is pinioned—when he cannot respond to a 
blow! Call you that chivalry?’ Although the remarks 
of Burlingame were at first explained away, they eventually 
resulted in a challenge from Brooks. This was promptly 
accepted, and the arrangement of details was referred by 
3urlingame to Lewis D. Campbell. Campbell selected for 
the meeting a place near the Clifton House, Niagara Falls, 
but Brooks declined to fight the duel there, on the ground 
that in the excited state of feeling at the North he would 
not be permitted to reach Canada in safety.’ 

The explanation of Brooks in the House of Representa- 
tives did not make his assault on Sumner appear any less 
infamous to Northern men who were unfamiliar with “ the 
code of honor.” He said: “I went to work very deliber- 
ately, as I am charged—and this is admitted—and specu- 
lated somewhat whether I should employ a horse-whip or a 
cowhide; but knowing that the senator was my superior 
in strength,’ it occurred to me that he might wrest it from 
my hand and then—for I never attempt anything I do 
not perform—I might have been compelled to do that 
which I would have regretted the balance of my natural 
life. The question has been asked why did I not invite 
the senator to personal combat in the mode usually adopt- 
ed. . . . My answer is that I knew the senator would not 
accept a message; and having formed the unalterable 
determination to punish him, I believed that the offence of 
sending a hostile message, superadded to the indictment 
for assault and battery, would subject me to legal penalties 


1 These remarks were made June 21st. 

2 For the full details of this transaction see Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power, vol. ii. p. 491. Icould not reach Canada, Brooks wrote, “ without 
running the gantlet of mobs and assassins, prisons and penitentiaries, 
bailiffs and constables.”—New York Times, July 25th. Brooks had been 
tried for assault in a District of Columbia court, and — three hundred 
dollars. New York Z’ribune, July 10th. 

* Brooks was six feet one inch tall. 
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more severe than would be imposed for a simple assault and 
battery.”’ 

At the North the assault of Brooks was considered brutal 
and cowardly; at the South, his name was seldom mentioned 
without calling him gallant or courageous, spirited or noble. 
This difference in the standards of conduct of people of the 
same country, race, and religion shows how slavery had de- 
moralized its supporters. It was noted and explained by 
Olmsted. ‘ Southerners,” he wrote, “do not feel magna- 
nimity and the fair-play impulse to be a necessary part of 
the quality of spirit, courage, and nobleness. By spirit they 
apparently mean only passionate vindictiveness of charac- 
ter, and by gallantry mere intrepidity.”’ The South rallied 
to Brooks as the champion of their cause. 

The North was stirred to the depths. Doctor Holmes 
expressed the feeling in his toast: “To the surgeons of the 
city of Washington—God grant them wisdom! for they are 
dressing the wounds of a mighty empire and of uncounted 
generations.”* Seward said in the Senate :* “The blows 
that fell on the head of the senator from Massachusetts 
have done more for the cause of human freedom in Kansas 
and in the territories of the United States than all the elo- 
quence—I do not call it agitation—which has resounded in 
these halls from the days when Rufus King asserted that 
cause in this chamber, and when John Quincy Adams de- 
fended it in the other house, until the present hour.” Sum- 
ner’s speech was a powerful factor in influencing public sen- 
timent. Under the title of “The Crime against Kansas,” 
half a million copies of it were circulated. 

The day after the assault many members of Congress 


1 This speech was made July 14th. 

?¥F. L. Olmsted’s Introduction to The Englishman in Kansas, written 
in 1857, p. xix. 

> Life of Sumner, Nason, p. 227. * June 24th. 

© So Sumner, when in Paris, told De Tocqueville. George F. Hoar in 
the North American Review, vol. cxxvi. p. 1. 
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went to their seats armed.’ An exciting time was an- 
ticipated in the Senate, but the proceedings were tame. 
Wilson gave a temperate relation of the facts, and Seward 
offered a resolution for the appointment of a committee to 
consider the affair. This was agreed to, but not a Repub- 
lican was given a place on the committee. In due time 
they reported that the “assault was a breach of the privi- 
leges of the Senate,” but that it was not within its juris- 
diction, and could only be punished by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This report received the approbation of the 
Senate almost unanimously, there being but one vote against 
it. A committee was appointed by the House which took 
a large amount of evidence, and the majority reported a 
resolution in favor of the expulsion of Brooks, On this 
resolution, the vote was 121 to 95; but as it required two 
thirds, it was not carried. Only three Southern repre- 
sentatives publicly condemned the assault; only one voted 
to expel Brooks.” After the decision by the House, 
Brooks made a speech, which he ended by resigning his 
place as representative. His district re-elected him al- 
most unanimously: there were only six votes against 
him.’ 

The evidence of Sumner taken on his sick-bed mentioned 
that when he returned to consciousness after the assault, 
he was lying on the floor with his bleeding head supported 
on the knee of a friend, and that at a distance, looking on 
but offering no assistance, were Douglas and Toombs. When 
he was assisted to the lobby of the Senate, he recognized 
Slidell, of Louisiana. These gentlemen felt that it was in- 
-cumbent on them to make an explanation. Slidell stated 
that he was in the antechamber engaged in conversation 
with Douglas and others. A messenger of the Senate in 
great trepidation entered and said some one was beating 


1 Pike to the New York Tribune, May 23d, Pike’s First Blows of the 
Civil War, p. 339. 
? Von Holst, vol. v. p. 326. - Ibid, p. 828. 
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Sumner. “ We heard this remark,” Slidell said, “ without 
any particular emotion; for my own part, I confess I felt 
none. ... 1 remained very quietly in my seat; the other 


gentlemen did the same; we did not move.” Douglas 
stated that on hearing the remark of the messenger, “1 
rose involuntarily to my feet. My first impression was to 
come into the Senate chamber and help to put an end to 
the affray, if I could; but it occurred to my mind in an 
instant that my relations to Mr. Sumner were such that if 
‘I came into the Hall, my motives would be misconstrued, 
perhaps, and I sat down again.” A moment afterwards 
hearing that Brooks had beaten Sumner badly, he went 
into the Senate chamber.. Toombs saw part of the assault ; 
he did not render Sumner any assistance. Hearing some 
gentlemen condemn the action, he stated to Brooks or to 
some of his own friends that he approved it.’ 

Before leaving this subject, fairness requires that allu- 
sion should be made to the speech of Butler,* which is a 
plaintive regret for what had taken place. Yet he mag- 
nified the offence of Sumner; he assumed that the hurt 
was not serious, and defended the attack of Brooks. The 
blood of Sumner’s friends must have boiled as they heard or 
read the speech at the time; but, in the cool atmosphere of 
the present, the mournful words of Butler almost elicit 
sympathy for him in the part which the interests of his 
family and his order compelled him to play. His statement 
how he should have acted had he been present in the Sen- 
ate when Sumner made his speech is necessary to the his- 
tory of the transaction. ‘ My impression now is,” he said, 
“that I should have asked the senator, before he finished 
some of the paragraphs personally applicable to myself, to 
pause; and if he had gone on, I would have demanded of 
him, the next morning, that he should review that speech, 
and retract or modify it, so as to bring it within the sphere 


1 These explanations were made May 27th. 
* June 12th and 13th. 
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of parliamentary propriety. If he had refused this, what I 
would have done I cannot say; yet I can say that I would 
not have submitted to it. But what mode of redress I 
should have resorted to, I cannot tell.” 

Brooks died the following January, but not before he had 
confessed to his friend, Orr, that he was sick of being re- 
garded as the representative of bullies, and disgusted at re- 
ceiving testimonials of their esteem.’ Butler lived but a 
few days over a year from the time that the assault was 
made in satisfaction of what was deemed his injured honor. 

During the first months of 1856, the interest in Kansas 
territory divided the attention of the country with the pro- 
ceedings in Congress. There was note of preparation for 
the spring campaign at the North and at the South. At- 
chison made an appeal to the slave States. “ Let your young 
men come forth to Missouri and Kansas!” he wrote; “let 
them come well armed!”* Well-attended public meetings 
were held all over the cotton States, at which gentlemen of 
property and standing presided. The object was to get 
men to enlist, and to raise money for their support in the 
expected Kansas war. The communities were roused by vio- 
lent speeches in which the danger to the Southern institution 
was effectively portrayed.’ It was proposed in the Georgia 
legislature to appropriate fifty thousand dollars to aid emi- 
gration to Kansas; and it was understood that the money 
would be used to arm and equip military companies. Milder 
counsels, however, prevailed when the project came to a vote, 
and it was not carried.’ A bill to assist emigrants to Kan- 
sas was introduced into the Alabama legislature, and, with 


1 Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. ii. p, 495. 

2D, R. Atchison to the editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) Heaminer, New 
York Tribune, Jan. 19th. 

* See National Intelligencer, Feb. 17th, March 18th, April 1st; The Eng- 
lishman in Kansas, Gladstone, p. 6; letter from Montgomery, Jan. 22d, New 
York Jribune, Feb. 2d. ; 

* National Intelligencer, Feb. 23d. 
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much reason, it was proposed to get the means by a sepa- 
rate tax upon the slave property of the State. The results 
at the South were not commensurate with the efforts, main- 
ly for the reason that ready money was hard to be obtained, 
while the men who were willing to go would be dependent 
for their support on the contributions of the wealthier citi- 
zens. If fiery newspaper articles could have created men 
and money, there would have been no lack. 

Yet one notable company was raised through the energy 
and sacrifice of Colonel Buford, of Alabama. He issued an 
appeal for three hundred industrious and sober men, capa- 
ble of bearing arms and willing to fight for the cause of the 
South. He would himself contribute twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and he agreed to give each man who enlisted forty 
acres of good Kansas land and support him for a year. He 
sold his slaves to provide the money he had promised.’ 
Owing to the fervent appeals of the press, contributions 
from many quarters were obtained, and the enthusiasm was 
not confined to the men. A daughter of South Carolina 
sent to the editor of a newspaper a gold chain which would 
realize enough to furnish one man, and she begged him to 
let the ladies of her neighborhood know when more money 
was needed, for then, she wrote, “we will give up our per- 
sonal embellishments and expose them for sale.” * 

Buford raised two hundred and eighty men‘ from South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. Many of them were the 
poor relations and dependants of the wealthy slave-holders ; 
others were poor whites. Some were intelligent, and after- 
wards proved worthy citizens; but the majority were igno- 
rant and brutal, and made fit companions for the Missouri 
border ruffians, by whom they were received with open 


1 This appeal is printed in the Liberator of Feb. 1st. 

* Montgomery (Ala.) Mail, Montgomery Advertizer, Mobile News, cited 
in the Liberator of Feb, 22d. | 

3 Edgefield (8. 0.) Advertiser, cited by New York Times, March 7th. 

* New Orleans Picayune, cited by the Independent, May 1st. 
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arms.’ The day that Buford’s battalion started from Mont- 
gomery, they marched to the Baptist church. The Meth- 
odist minister solemnly invoked the divine blessing on 
their enterprise; the Baptist pastor gave Buford a finely 
bound Bible, and said that a subscription had been raised 
to present each emigrant with a copy of the Holy Script- 
ures. Three or four thousand citizens gathered on the river 
bank to bid them farewell, and there were not lacking “the 
bright smiles and happy faces” of the ladies to cheer them 
on. A distinguished citizen made them an address, saying 
that “on them rested the future welfare of the South; they 
were armed with the Bible, @ weapon more potent than 
Sharpes rifles ; and, in the language of Lord Nelson, ‘every 
man was expected to do his duty.’”* The South Carolina 
contingent had not, on leaving home, been provided with 
Bibles; it had there been proclaimed that all the equipment 
needed was a good common country rifle.’ 

At the North, the importance of the conflict in Kansas 
was appreciated. The feeling may have been no deeper 
than at the South, but the manifestations of it were more 
numerous. The Zribune declared that “the duty of the 
people of the free States is to send more true men, more 
Sharpe’s rifles, and more field-pieces and howitzers to 
Kansas!”* The New York Zimes said: “The question of 
slavery domination must and will be fought out on the 
plains of Kansas.”* These sentiments were everywhere 
echoed. Public meetings in aid of Kansas were held all 


1 Kansas correspondence New York Tribune, April 26th and May 3d; 
Geary and Kansas, Gihon, p. 73; Sara Robinson’s Kansas, pp. 241, 271. 

? Montgomery Journal, cited by the Independent, April 17th. 

* Charleston (8. C.) News, March 27th, cited by the National Intelligencer. 
Senator Iverson, of Georgia, said that Buford’s men went to Kansas un- 
armed. Wilson said that was true, but when they got to the territory 
Governor Shannon armed them and called them out as part of his mili- 
tary force. Congressional Globe, vol. xxxiii. pp. 844, 855. 

“New York Weekly Tribune, Feb. 2d. ’ Feb. 15th. 
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over the free States; committees to collect money and use 
it properly were appointed; emigration was in every way 
encouraged. Bryant wrote to his brother: “The whole city 
(New York) is alive with the excitement of the Kansas 
news, and people are subscribing liberally to the Emigrants’ 
Aid Society. The companies of emigrants will be sent for- 
ward as soon as the rivers and lakes are opened, and by the 
1st of May there will be several thousand more free-State 
settlers in Kansas than there now are. Of course they will 
go well armed.” 

The most warlike demonstration, and one which excited 
the greatest attention, was at New Haven. Charles B. 
Lines, a deacon of a New Haven congregation, had enlisted 
a company of seventy-nine emigrants. A meeting was held 
in the church shortly before their departure for the purpose 
of raising funds. Many clergymen and many of the Yale 
College faculty were present. The leader of the party said 

‘that Sharps rifles were lacking, and they were needed for 
self-defence. After an earnest address from Henry Ward 
Beecher, the subscription began. Professor Silliman started 
it with one Sharps rifle; the pastor of the church gave the 
second ; other gentlemen and some ladies followed the ex- 
ample. As fifty was the number wanted, Beecher said that 
if twenty-five were pledged on the spot, Plymouth Church 
would furnish the rest.2. Previous to this meeting, he had 
declared that for the slave-holders of Kansas the Sharps 
rifle was a greater moral agency than the Bible; and from 
that time the favorite arms of the Northern emigrants be- 
came known as “ Beecher’s Bibles.” * 


1 Letter dated Feb. 15th, Life of Bryant, Godwin, vol. ii. p. 88 

? New York Independent, March 26th. The number of rifles wanted was 
subscribed. 

*Tbid., Feb. 7th. Remark of Senator Butler, Congressional Globe, vol. 
xxxii. p. 1094. A somewhat different explanation is given in the Biog- 
raphy of Henry Ward Beecher, p. 283; see also correspondence between 
Beecher and Lines, New York Times, April 4th. 
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The Democratic journal of Boston charged the college 
professors of New Haven with being guilty of overt treason ; 
and the Democratic newspapers of New York classed to- 
gether the border ruffians of Missouri and the abolition 
ruffians of New England.’ 

The winter in Kansas was unusually severe. The ground 
was covered with snow. For weeks the thermometer ranged 
from ten to thirty degrees below zero, and once the mer- 
cury froze within and burst the bulb.’ The sufferings of the 
settlers were intense. Their hastily built houses and cabins 
lacked comfort; it was impossible to keep them warm. Mrs. 
Robinson relates that water would freeze in the tumblers 
on the table while the family were at breakfast; that the 
bread could be cut only as it was thawed before the fire, 
and the apples and potatoes were as hard as rocks.’ The 
tale told by this faithful diarist of the sufferings of the 
men and women in the territory makes one feel that their 
lot was indeed hard; for the contest with nature followed 
fast upon the civil strife. “To face a Missouri mob,” 
she wrote, “is nothing to facing these winds which sweep 
over the prairies.”* Yet a Siberian winter might be re- 
garded as nature’s protest against the adaptability of Kansas 
to negro slavery. The few slaves in the territory fared 
badly. Judge Elmore, probably the largest slave-holder in 
Kansas, and his wife had to exert themselves to the utmost 
to keep their nineteen negroes alive. He was himself obliged 
to haul wood and cut it to keep them warm; nevertheless, 
one old man froze to death in his bed, and another was so 
severely frost-bitten that he was injured for life.* 


? Boston Post, March 28th; New York Journal of Commerce, cited by 
the Liberator, Feb. 29th. , 

* Letter to New York Times, Feb. 14th. See Sara Robinson’s Kansas, 

* See Sara Robinson’s Kansas, p. 166. } 

* Ibid., p. 165; see also Six Months in Kansas, by a Lady, p. 158 et seg. 


* Sara Robinson’s Kansas, p. 213; Reeder’s Diary, Kansas Hist. Soc., 
vol. i, p. 18. 
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The destruction of Lawrence was threatened during the 
winter, but the severity of the weather prevented any oper- 
ations. The tone of the letters received in February at 
Washington from the free-State settlers gave reason to be- 
lieve that a bloody conflict was imminent.’ March, how- 
ever, passed without a demonstration, and for the first part 
of April quiet reigned; “a quiet,’ Mrs. Robinson wrote, 
“which seemed almost fearful from the very stillness.” ’ In 
April the congressional investigating committee, Buford and 
his men, and the New Haven colony, arrived. The commit- 
tee went immediately to work taking the testimony, which 
proved an invaluable document for the Republican party of 
1856. It is likewise excellent evidence for the historian of 
the period.*. The New Haven colony settled at a place on 
the Kansas River sixty-five miles above Lawrence. They 
at once set to work ploughing and planting; they surrounded 
themselves with all obtainable appliances of civilization, and 
it was their hope that in a few years they would have in 
their Kansas home the comforts to which they had been 
used in Connecticut.“ It was soon apparent that Buford’s 
men knew not how to plough or to sow, but it seemed likely 
that they might be put to other service. In April, emigrants 
from the North began to arrive in large numbers; but be- 
sides Buford’s battalion, it does not. appear that there were 
accessions of consequence from the Southern States.* 

On the 19th of April, Sheriff Jones came to Lawrence and 
attempted to arrest one of Branson’s rescuers, who resisted 
and struck the sheriff. Four days later, Jones reappeared 


1 Greeley to New York Zribune, March ist. 

2 Sara Robinson’s Kansas, p. 196. 

* This report comprises 1188 pages. Much of the testimony was pub- 
lished in the Republican newspapers at the time that it was taken. Three 
hundred and twenty-three witnesses were examined. Spring’s Kansas, 
p. 108. * New York Independent, June 19th. 

* Sara Robinson’s Kansas, p.196; New York Independent, May 1st; 
Spring’s Kansas, pp. 105, 165. 
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in the town with a detachment of United States soldiers 
which had been furnished him by Governor Shannon. He 
arrested six men on the charge of contempt of court. In 
the evening, while sitting in the tent of Lieutenant McIn- 
tosh, who was in command of the soldiers, Jones was shot in 
the back. A public meeting of Lawrence citizens promptly 
disavowed any connection with the affair, and pledged them- 
selves to do their best to bring the guilty party or parties to 
justice. The wound was not fatal, but it was for some time 

reported that Jones was dead. As he was a hero among the 
border ruffians, they breathed forth vengeance against Law- 
rence, and demanded, in their forcible language, that the 
abolition town should be wiped out. 

At this time Judge Lecompte, the chief justice of the ter- 
ritory, came to the aid of the pro-slavery party. He charged 
the grand jury, in session at Lecompton, that the laws passed 
by the pro-slavery territorial legislature were of United 
States authority and making ;’ that all who “resist these laws 
resist the power and authority of the United States, and 
are therefore guilty of high treason... . If you find that no 
such resistance has been made, but that combinations have 
been formed for the purpose of resisting them, and that in- 
dividuals of influence and notoriety have been aiding and 
abetting in such combinations, then must you find bills for 
constructive treason.” The grand jury, without taking any 
evidence, indicted Reeder, Robinson, Lane, and others for 
treason; they also recommended the abatement, as a nui- 
sance, of the newspapers Zhe Herald of Freedom and The 
Kansas Free State, published at Lawrence; and as the Free- 
State hotel in Lawrence had been constructed with a view 
to military occupation and defence, they recommended that 
it be demolished. An attempt was made to arrest Reeder 
at Lawrence while he was examining a witness before the 
congressional investigating committee, but he put himself 
upon his privilege, claimed the protection of the committee, 


' For an account of these laws, see p. 99. 
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told the United States deputy marshal that he would defend 
himself, and that the attempt to arrest him would be at- 
tended with peril. The officer deemed it prudent to relin- 
quish his purpose. Reeder afterwards escaped from the 
territory in disguise. 

Robinson started for the East on a mission for the cause 
in which he was engaged, but he was stopped at Lexington, 
Missouri. This arrest was arbitrary, but he was detained 
there under guard until the proper legal papers came from 
Kansas; he was then taken to Lecompton, where he was 
held a prisoner for four months. 

On the 11th of May, the United States marshal for Kan- 
sas territory, Donaldson, issued a proclamation to the people 
stating that he had certain writs to execute in Lawrence; 
his deputy had been resisted on a similar errand and he had 
every reason to believe that the attempt to execute the 
writs would be resisted by a large body of armed men; 
therefore he commanded all the law-abiding citizens of the 
territory to appear at Lecompton as soon as possible in suffi- 
cient force to execute the law. . No call could have better 
pleased the border ruffians. Now had come the long-wished- 
for opportunity to wipe out the odious town of Lawrence, | 
and send its inhabitants north to Nebraska, where they be- 
longed. Through all the threats and fulminations of the 
pro-slavery party, it plainly appears that they sincerely 
thought that the intent of the Kansas-Nebraska act was to 
give one territory to slavery, the other to freedom; there- 
fore the settlement of Northern people in Kansas was a 
cheat and an encroachment on their rights. There were 
probably, however, not more than fifty slave-holders in 
Kansas, and all that kept the pro-slavery cause alive was 
the powerful backing it had from western Missouri. 

The publication of the marshal’s proclamation increased 
the commotion in eastern Kansas and western Missouri and 
the alarm of the Lawrence people. Their trusted leader, 
Robinson, was a prisoner, and there was no one to take his 
place; but they decided to temporize, which was undoubt- 
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edly the best policy. They had already requested Gov- 
ernor Shannon to send them United States troops for pro- 
tection, but this he refused to do. Now, as they heard of 
the gathering of the clans on the Missouri border, they 
held a public meeting and solemnly averred that the state- 
ment and inference in Donaldson’s proclamation were false. 
They also endeavored to placate the marshal, but without 
avail. 

The marshal’s posse began to collect in the neighbor- 
hood of Lawrence. On the 19th of May a young man, 
returning from Lawrence, was shot by two of the pro- 
slavery horde, apparently for no other reason than that 
he was an abolitionist. Three adventurous spirits of Law- 
rence rode out to avenge his murder, and one of them was 
killed. 

On the 21st of May, the marshal’s posse gathered on the 
bluffs west of the town. It was composed of the Douglas 
County (Kansas) Militia, the Kickapoo Rangers, other com- 
panies from eastern Kansas led by Stringfellow, the Missouri 
Platte County Rifles with two pieces of artillery commanded 
by Atchison, three other companies of border ruffians, and 
Buford and his men. It was a swearing, whiskey-drinking, 
ruffianly horde, seven hundred and fifty in number. The 
irony of fate had made them the upholders of the law, while 
the industrious, frugal community of Lawrence were the 
law-breakers. The deputy-marshal, attended with a small 
escort, walked into the town and made some arrests. Not 
the slightest resistance was offered. The business of the 
United States official was soon completed; but the sheriff of 
Douglas county had work to do, and Donaldson turned over 
the posse to Sheriff Jones, saying: “ He is a law-and-order 
man, and acts under the same authority as the marshal.” 
Jones, the idol of the pro-slavery party, was received with 
wild demonstrations of delight. Under his lead the posse 
marched into the town, dragging their five pieces of artil- 
lery and with banners flying. No company, however, car- 
ried the flag of the Union. One banner had a single white 


—— 
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star and bore the inscriptions, “Southern Rights” and “South 
Carolina ;” another had in blue letters on a white ground— 
“Tet Yankees tremble, abolitionists fall; 
Our motto is, Give Southern rights to all.” 

The offices of the obnoxious newspapers were quickly 
destroyed ; the types and presses were broken, and, with the 
books and papers, thrown into the street or carried to the 
river. The writ against the splendid stone hotel just com- 
pleted remained to be executed. At this point Atchison 
counselled moderation; Buford also disliked to aid in the 
destruction of property. But Jones was implacable. His 
wound still rankled and he was bent on revenge. He de- 
manded of Pomeroy, the representative of the Emigrant-Aid 
Company, all the Sharps rifles and artillery in the town. 
The rifles were refused on the ground that they were pri- 
vate property, but a cannon was given up. Four cannon 
were then pointed at the hotel and thirty-two shots were 
fired, but little damage was done. The attempt was then 
made to blow it up with kegs of powder, but without suc- 
cess. At last the torch was applied and the hotel destroyed. 
The liquors and wines found in the Yankee hotel were not 
disdained, and the glee felt at the outcome of the movement 
was increased by frequent potations. The ruffians were 
ripe for mischief; and when Sheriff Jones said his work was 
done and the posse dismissed, they sacked the town and set 
fire to Governor Robinson’s house.’ 

The revelry was kept up as those who composed the 
posse journeyed to their homes. Jubilant border ruffians 
were everywhere met on the routes of travel, drinking to 


1 My authorities for this relation are Spring’s Kansas; Sara Robinson’s 
Kansas; Reeder’s Diary, Kansas Historical Society’s Publications; Geary 
and Kansas, Gihon; The Englishman in Kansas, Gladstone ; the Conquest 
of Kansas, Phillips ; Message and Documents, 1856-57, part i.; article of 
Amos Townsend, sergeant-at-arms of the congressional committee, Maga- 
zine of Western History, March, 1888; The Kansas Conflict, Charles Rob- 
inson. The author is the Dr. Robinson and Governor Robinson referred 
to in the text, 
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the victory which had crowned their efforts. But it was a 
victory worse than a defeat. The attack on Lawrence took 
place the day before the assault on Sumner; the news of it 
came to the people of the North a little later. ‘These were 
two startling events; their coincidence in time was used 
with great impression by the Republican press. Freedom’s 
representative had been struck down in the Senate cham- 
ber; the city dedicated to freedom on the plains of Kansas 
had been destroyed. Such were the texts on which the 
liberty-loving journalists wrote, and their masterly pens did 
full justice to the theme. The first reports were exagger- 
ated. They were to the effect that Lawrence was in ruins, 
that many persons were killed, and that Pomeroy had been 
hanged by a mob,’ Nevertheless, after all misstatements 
had been corrected and the true history of the affair arrived 
at, it still remained a most pregnant Republican argument. 
When President Pierce heard of the motley crowd assem- 
bled by the marshal as a posse, he feared the business would 
be managed badly, and telegraphed Governor Shannon and 
Colonel Sumner that the United States troops were suffi- 
cient to enforce the laws, and that they only should be used. 
But before this despatch was sent, the mischief had been done. 
At no time had the enthusiasm for free Kansas in the 
North been so great as when the news of this attack on 
Lawrence became disseminated. Meetings for the aid of 
Kansas were everywhere held. The burden of the speeches 
was the attempt to crush out Freedom’s stronghold in Kan- 
sas and the effort to silence Sumner in the Senate. Men 
enlisted in the cause, and money was freely subscribed.” 


1 See New York Weekly Tribune, May 31st. But one man was killed, 
and he was a pro-slavery man. A brick from the Free-State hotel fell 
upon him with a fatal result. Conquest of Kansas, Phillips. 

2“ The raid upon Lawrence, and the blockade of the Missouri river, 
added to the false imprisonment of our leading men, aroused the indig- 
nation of the North to such an extent that the freedom of Kansas was 
secure. From this time no further effort was required to raise colonies, 
They raised themselves.”—Kansas Crusade, Thayer, p.211. 
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In the territory itself, most of the free-State party were 
at first dismayed ; but there were others in whom a spirit 
of bitter revenge was aroused. John Brown now appeared 
prominently on the scene.’ He had come to Kansas the 
previous October to join his sons, who had settled at Osa- 
watomie, but the motive which led him was his powerful 
desire to strike a blow at slavery. 

John Brown was ascetic in habits, inflexible in temper, 
upright in intention. In business he was fertile in plans, 
but their execution brought failure, for he was what people 
called a visionary man. He raised sheep, cultivated the 
grape, made wine, and for some years was extensively en- 
gaged in partnership with a gentleman of capital in buying 
and selling, as well as growing, wool. He had good oppor- 
tunities, but missed them, while his ventures were unprofit- 
able. Being constantly harassed with debts, he could not 
pay his creditors, and died insolvent. 

John Brown was born out of due time. A stern Calvin- 
ist and a Puritan, he would have found the religious wars 
of Europe or the early days of the Massachusetts colonies 
an atmosphere suited to his bent. He read the Bible dili- 
gently, and he drew his inspiration from the Old Testament. 
His intimate letters, a curious mixture of pious ejaculations 
and worldly details, of Scripture quotations and the price 
of farm products, call to mind the puritanical jargon of 
Cromwell’s time. Indeed, the great Protector was his hero : 
he early imbibed a hatred of slavery, and was eager to earn 
money not as the price of comforts and luxuries, for his life 


1 Brown’s plan of grading wool, which engaged the support of Per- 
kins, his wealthy partner in the wool commission business, was, however, 
based on correct principles, and only failed because it was in advance 
of his time. When disaster came and the firm was loaded with debts. 
these were saddled upon Perkins as the responsible partner; and while 
his loss was heavy, he never had the feeling that Brown’s conduct had 
been other than strictly honest. I am indebted for this information to 
my friend Mr. Simon Perkins, a son of the gentleman who was in part- 
nership with Brown. 


4 
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was of a Spartan frugality, but as the means of freeing the 
slaves. 

Brown, who admired Nat Turner as much as he did George 
Washington, was tender to the negro, and had brooded for 
years over the wrongs of the slaves. With this feeling dom- 
inant in his mind he had come to Kansas and enlisted in the 
Wakarusa war, but denounced the treaty of peace which ter- 
minated it: the action of the free-State party seemed to him 
pusillanimous. Narrow-minded and of moderate intellectual 
ability, Brown despised the ordinary means of educating 
public sentiment, and had no comprehension of government 
by discussion. In his opinion, Kansas could only be made 
free by the shedding of blood, and that work ought at once 
to begin.’ 

When the attack on Lawrence was threatened, the Brown 
family and their followers were called upon to aid in the 
defence; but, on the way, they heard of the destruction 
which had taken place, and turned back. The news made 
a profound impression on Brown. He felt that the acts of 
the pro-slavery horde must be atoned for. He reckoned up 
that since and including the murder of Dow,’ five free-State 
men had been killed. Their blood must be expiated by an 
equal number of victims. ‘ Without the shedding of blood, 
there is no remission of sins,” was one of his favorite texts. 
A direction was given to his fanatical thoughts by remem- 
bering that threats had been made against his family by 
some pro-slavery settlers at Dutch Henry’s crossing of the 
Pottawatomie. He called for volunteers to go on a secret 
expedition. Four sons, a son-in-law, and two other men 
accompanied him. John Brown’s word was law to his fam- 
ily. He had the power of communicating to them his en- 
thusiasm for the cause of freedom; but when he declared 


* The facts on which I have based this characterization I have drawn 
from Life and Letters of John Brown, F. B. Sanborn; Life of Captain 
John Brown, by James Redpath ; Essay on John Brown, by Von Holst. 

? See p. 104, a 
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that the object of his mission was to sweep off all the pro- 
slavery men living on the creek, Townsley, one of the men, 
demurred. Brown said: “I have no choice. It has been 
decreed by Almighty God, ordained from eternity, that I 
should make an example of these men.”' Yet it took a 
day to persuade Townsley to continue with the expedition. 
On Saturday night, May 24th, the blow was struck. Brown 
and his band went first to the house of Doyle, and com- 
pelled a father and two sons to go with them. A surviving 
son afterwards testified under oath that the next morning 
“T found my father and one brother, William, lying dead 
in the road, about two hundred yards from the house. I 
saw my other brother lying dead on the ground, about one 
hundred and fifty yards from the house, in the grass, near a 
ravine; his fingers were cut off and his arms were cut off ; 
his head was cut open; there was a hole in his breast. Will- 
iam’s head was cut open, and a hole was in his jaw, as 
though it was made by a knife; and a hole was also in his 
side. My father was shot in the forehead and stabbed in 
the breast.”? The band then went to Wilkinson’s house, 
reaching there past midnight. They forced him to open 
the door, and demanded that he should go with them. His 
wife was sick and helpless, and begged that they should 
not take her husband away. The prayer was of no avail. 
The next day Wilkinson was found dead, “a gash in his 
head and in his side.”* A little later in the night the band 
killed William Sherman in like manner. In the morning 
his body was found. His “skull was split open in two 
places, and some of his brains was washed out by the water. 
A large hole was cut in his breast, and his left hand was 
cut off, except a little piece of skin on one side.”’* The 
execution was done with short cutlasses which had been 
brought from Ohio by John Brown. He gave the signal; 
his devoted followers struck the blows. Townsley, twenty- 


? Spring’s Kansas, p. 144, ® Oliver Report, p. 1177. 
® Thid., p. 1180. * Ibid., p. 1179. 
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three years afterwards, stated that Brown shot the elder 
Doyle, but he himself denied that he had had a hand in the 
actual killing." The deed was so atrocious that for years 
his friends and admirers refused to believe that he had been 
at all concerned in it.’ They shut their eyes to patent facts, 
for at the time it was easy to get at the truth. The affida- 
vits in regard to the affair, which Oliver, the Democratic 
member of the congressional committee, caused to be taken, 
his speech in the House, explaining and confirming the evi- 
dence, the universal belief of free-State and pro-slavery 
men in the territory, established beyond any reasonable 
~ doubt that John Brown and his party were guilty of these 
assassinations. Considering the general character of the 
border settlers, those who were killed were not exception- 
ally bad men.* They had made threats against the Browns 
and maltreated a store-keeper who had sold lead to free- 
State men. But the Browns had also made threats; and 
in Kansas, in 1856, threats were common, and frequently 
unmeaning. If every word spoken by the border ruffians 
were taken at its proper value, Robinson and Reeder had 
long stood in jeopardy. It was reported that even John 
Sherman had been threatened.‘ There was absolutely no 
justification for these midnight executions.° 

A tender-hearted son of John Brown, who did not ac- 
company this expedition, said to his father a day or two 
after the massacre: “Father, did you have anything to do 


1 See Reminiscences of Old John Brown, G. W. Brown, pp. 17 and 72; 
Sanborn, p. 273; Redpath, p.119; The Kansas Conflict, Charles Robinson, 
p. 265. 

2 In Redpath’s Life of Captain John Brown, published in 1860, this 
view is prominent. Sanborn’s book, however, published in 1885, gives 
the facts freely and fairly, and the author attempts to justify the deed. 

’ That is the conclusion of Professor Spring, p. 147; see, also, The Kansas 
Conflict, Charles Robinson, p.484. Sanborn has a different view, see p. 257, 

* Correspondence New York Tribune, May 25th; Sara Robinson’s Kan- 
sas, p. 272. 

5 See The Kansas Conflict, Charles Robinson, chap. x1. 
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with that bloody affair on the Pottawatomie?” Brown re- 
plied: “I approved of it.” The son answered: “ Whoever 
did it, the act was uncalled for and wicked.” Brown then 
said: “God is my judge. The people of Kansas will yet 
justify my course.”’’ 

In passing judgment at this day, we must emphasize the 
reproach of the son; yet we should hesitate before meas- 
uring the same condemnation to the doer and to the deed. 
John Brown’s God was the God of Joshua and Gideon. 
To him, as to them, seemed to come the word to go out 
and slay the enemies of his cause. He had no remorse. 
It was said that on the next morning when the old man 
raised his hands to Heaven to ask a blessing, they were still 
stained with the dried blood of his victims.” What the world 
called murder was for him the execution of a decree of God. 
But of the sincerity of the man there can be no question. 

Of the historical significance of this deed and Brown’s 
subsequent actions we may speak with great positiveness. 
He has been called the liberator of Kansas, but it may be 
safely affirmed that Kansas would have become a free State 
in much the same manner and about the same time that it 
actually did, had John Brown never appeared on the scene 
of action. The massacre on the Pottawatomie undoubtedly 
made the contest more bitter and sanguinary, but there is 
no reason for thinking Meaty its net results were of advan- 
tage to the free-State cause.° 

As tidings of these executions became known a cry of 
horror went up throughout the territory. The squatters on 
Pottawatomie Creek, without distinction of party, met to- 
gether and denounced the outrage and its perpetrators.’ 
The free-State men everywhere took pains to disavow any 
connection with such a mode of operation. The border ruf- 


1 Sanborn, p. 250. 2 Thid., note, p. 270. 

* Professor Spring’s judgment is: “ John Brown is a parenthesis in the 
history of Kansas.”—Kansas, p. 187; see also pp. 140, 149, 162; also The 
Kansas Conflict, Charles Robinson, p. 276 e¢ seq. 

* Spring’s Kansas, p. 147; The Kansas Conflict, Charles Robinson, p. 275. 
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fians were wild with fury. While Governor Robinson was 
at Leavenworth a prisoner, on the way to Lecompton, an 
excited mob threatened to take him from his guard and 
lynch him.’ Threats were also made to hang the free-State 
prisoners who were at Lecompton.’ 

Governor Shannon promptly sent a military force to the 
Pottawatomie region to discover, if possible, those who had 
been engaged in the massacre and arrest them. The border 
ruffians also took the field, eager to avenge the murder of 
their friends. Pate, who commanded the sharpshooters of 
Westport, Missouri, feeling confident that Brown was the au- 
thor of the outrage, went in search of him. Brown, hearing 
that he was sought, put himself in the way of the Missou- 
rian, gave battle, and captured the border-ruffian company. 
“JT went to take Old Brown,” wrote Pate, “and Old Brown 
took me.”’* 

Allthe military organizations of the free-State party made 
ready for war. Among the Northern emigrants there were 
adventurers who were attracted by the prevailing disorder. 
These, for the most part, came into the territory in the 
spring of 1856; and there were others who, under ordinary 
conditions, might have been made steady colonists, but whose 
natural pugnacity was incited by the attack on Lawrence. 

The pro-slavery leaders, alarmed at the flood of North- 
ern emigration that poured into the territory, laid an em- 
bargo on the Missouri River, which was the great highway 
from the East to Kansas. Sharps rifles and other suspi- 
cious freight were seized. Travellers bound for Kansas, un- 
able, according to the Missouri standard, to give a good 
account of themselves, were sent back down the river.‘ 

Kansas was now ina state of civil war, a struggle of 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. Governor Shannon issued a proc 


1 Kansas, Sara Robinson, p. 271; The Englishman in Kansas, Glad- 
stone, p. 65; The Kansas Conflict, Charles Robinson, p. 282, 

? Reminiscences of Old John Brown, G. W. Brown, p. 13. 

* Spring’s Kansas, p. 156. _ *Ibid., p. 166, 
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lamation commanding all armed companies to disperse, and 
Colonel Sumner set out with fifty United States dragoons 
to execute the governor’s order. He forced Brown to re 
lease the prisoners, but, although a deputy marshal was with 
him, no arrests were made. Colonel Sumner then met two 
hundred and fifty Missourians, under the command of Whit- 
field, the pro-slavery delegate to Congress, and ordered them 
back. They went home, but on the way they pillaged the 
hated town of Osawatomie, and left behind them the dead 
bodies of two or three Free-soilers." 

Guerrilla bands of both parties wandered over the coun- 
try, and whenever they met they fought.” In a great 
part of the territory husbandry was neglected. Redpath, 
who was a newspaper correspondent and free-State war- 
rior, relates that in the district between Osawatomie and 
Lawrence, men went out to till the soil in companies of 
five or ten, armed to the teeth.* Phillips saw delicately 
reared New England women working in the fields.* “ When- 
ever two men approached each other,’ Redpath wrote, 
“they came up pistol in hand, and the first salutation inva- 


riably was: ‘Free-State or pro-slave? .. . It not unfre- 
quently happened that the next sound was the report of a 
pistol.” * 


The Topeka party kept up their organization; their leg- 
islature assembled July 4th. Colonel Sumner, under the 
requisition of the secretary of the territory, Woodson, who, 
in the absence of Shannon, was acting governor, went to To- 
peka with an effective force of dragoons and artillery, and 
ordered the legislators to disperse. To the administration 
at Washington this move was distasteful. The President 


1 Spring’s Kansas, p. 162. 

? Phillips’s Conquest of Kansas, p. 313. 

* Life of John Brown, p. 108. 

* Conquest of Kansas, p. 359. 

5 Life of John Brown, p. 108; see also private letter cited by Wilson, 
Senate debate, July 9th. 
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and cabinet looked upon the assemblage as a “ town-meet- 
ing,” and did not relish the idea of its dispersion, under their 
authority, at the point of the bayonet.’ 


1 Spring’s Kansas, p. 185; also the endorsement, Aug. 27th, of Jeffer- 
son Davis, Secretary of War, on Sumner’s letter of Aug. 11th, Senate 
Documents, 3d Sess, 34th Cong. vol. iii, 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tue attention of the country was at this period divided 
between the doings at Washington and in Kansas and Pres- 
ident-making. Astute Democratic politicians felt that suc- 
cess depended largely upon the man whom their convention 
should nominate. Kansas was the question before the coun- 
try, and a logical adherence to Democratic ideas would 
seem to demand the nomination of Douglas or Pierce. 
The one had inaugurated the new policy, the other had en- 
forced it. They were both popular in the South, and it 
could not now be gainsaid that Southern principles and 
Southern interests were the dominant force in the Demo- 
cratic party. Pierce was the first choice of the South, and 
Douglas the second. Either would have been eminently 
satisfactory ; and had the President or senator concentrated 
the whole Southern strength, it would have made him the 
nominee. 

But there were Southern politicians who saw what the 

majority of Northern Democrats saw—viz., that while the 
South would be almost solid for any possible nominee of 
the party, the important consideration was to nominate the 
man who could secure the greatest number of electoral 
votes from the North. All except two slave States, Mary- 
land and Kentucky, which Fillmore might dispute, were cer- 
tain to vote for the Democratic nominee; but Northern 
votes were needed to elect, and the probable Democratic 
States were Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, 
and California. Of these, Pennsylvania was the most im- 
portant, her vote being considered absolutely necessary. 
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James Buchanan was a Pennsylvanian; he had been out of 
the country when the Kansas-Nebraska act was passed, 
therefore he now loomed as a candidate. Two adroit South- 
ern politicians—Wise of Virginia and Slidell of Louisiana— 
early espoused his candidacy.’ This question, however, had 
to be answered to the South: was he sound on the Kansas- 
Nebraska policy, as were the battle-scarred veterans Doug- 
las and Pierce? A private letter, written the previous De- 
cember from London, by Buchanan to Slidell was published, 
in which he said that the Missouri Compromise was gone 
forever, and the settlement made by the Kansas-Nebraska 
act should be inflexibly maintained.’ 

. In May, Buchanan more precisely defined his position in 
a speech made to a committee from the Pennsylvania State 
convention, which had unanimously recommended him for 
the presidency.’ It is clear that it was the aim of the 
friends of Buchanan to show before the convention that he 
was in harmony with Democratic principles as understood 
in the South. 

Yet Pierce and Douglas were regarded as the Southern 
candidates, while Buchanan was supported by substantially 
all those Democrats who deprecated the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise or who had consented to it only after 


1 See letters of Wise, Letters and Times of the Tylers, vol. ii. p. 521 e¢ 
seg. “I have no idea,” Wise writes, Sept. 23d, 1855, “that any slave-hold- 
ing Democrat can get the next or any nomination for the presidency.” 
Nov. 18th, 1855, he writes: “Our policy is to go in for Buchanan with all 
our might;” see also letter from Wise, March 5th, 1856, published in New 
York Hvening Post, April 21st. As to Slidell, see Life of Buchanan, 
Curtis, vol. ii. p. 173. 

* Buchanan to Slidell, London, Dec. 28th, 1855, New York Tribune, 
April 5th, 1856; New York Times, April 8th, copied from the Washington 
Union. 

3 The resolutions of the Pennsylvania Democratic State convention and 
Buchanan’s remarks are printed in the Congressional Globe, vol. xxxii. p. 
1195. The speech of Jones, of Pennsylvania, who had them read in the 
House, impresses one with the efforts made by the friends of Buchanan to 
curry Southern favor. 
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long hesitation. The outside pressure from the North in 
favor of the nomination of Buchanan was very strong. But 
in the preliminary work it became apparent to his support- 
ers that if the friends of Pierce and Douglas combined, they 
could name the candidate, while to secure the necessary two- 
thirds for the Pennsylvania statesman seemed a difficult un- 
dertaking. But as the delegates were on the way to the 
convention, the news of the assault on Sumner came to 
them,’ and before the convention got to work they heard of 
the destruction of Lawrence. One of these events was the 
natural result of the Kansas policy of Pierce and Douglas, 
the other seemed its logical concomitant. The responsibil- 
ity of these two for the unhappy state of affairs in Kansas 
was intensified, and, if the question of availability should 
exercise paramount influence, the nomination of either was 
rendered impossible. 

The convention met at Cincinnati the 2d day of June, 
and adopted its declaration of principles without opposi- 
tion. The platform condemned the aims of the Know- 
nothings ; declared that “the Democratic party will resist 
all attempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agita- 
tion of the slavery question ;” and resolved that “the Amer- 
ican Democracy recognize and adopt the principles contained 
in the organic laws establishing the territories of Nebraska 
and Kansas as embodying the only sound and safe solution 
of the slavery question.” * 

On the first ballot Buchanan had 135 votes, Pierce 122, 
Douglas 33, and Cass 5. Buchanan received 103 votes from 
the North and 32 from the slave States. He had all the 
delegates from Virginia and Louisiana. This proved a nu- 
cleus for Southern support, and was of importance, as the 
Buchanan movement was engineered by Wise and Slidell. 


1 There was an important exception; the Hards of New York were 
for Buchanan; the Softs for Pierce and Douglas. 

* Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men, vol. ii. p. 254. 

* See History of Presidential Elections, Stanwood, p. 200. 
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Pierce received 72 and Douglas 14 votes from the slave 
States. Fourteen ballots were taken, both Buchanan and 
Douglas gaining at the expense of Pierce. On the tenth, 
Buchanan received a majority of the votes cast. After 
the fourteenth trial Pierce was withdrawn. The fifteenth 
stood: Buchanan, 168; Douglas, 118. The Southern votes 
of Pierce, with the exception of those from Tennessee and 
three from Georgia, had gone to Douglas; his New Eng- 
land friends had divided.’ The sixteenth ballot showed 
practically no change. After it was taken Richardson ob- 
tained the floor and read a despatch from Douglas, which 
stated that Buchanan, having obtained a majority of the 
convention, ought to be nominated, and he hoped his friends 
would “give effect to the voice of the majority.”* Bu- 
chanan then received the nomination by a unanimous vote. 
John CO. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, was chosen as the candi- 
date for Vice-President, Kentucky being considered one of 
the doubtful slave States. 

Buchanan’s nomination was the triumph of availability 
and a concession to Northern public sentiment. He had 
engaged himself to give fair play in Kansas, and it was sup- 
posed that he desired to see that territory come into the 
Union as a free State.* Until the assault on Sumner, the 
chances of the three candidates were apparently equal. 
- Preston Brooks in Washington and the border ruffians in 
Lawrence turned the tide in-favor of Buchanan.* The party 
was afraid to go to the country with Douglas or Pierce as 
standard-bearer on account of the connection of each with 
the existing troubles in Kansas. 


! National Intelligencer ; Boston Post ; History of Presidential Elec- 
tions, Stanwood, p. 199, 

* New York Tribune. 

> Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men, vol. i. p. 325; vol. ii. p. 254. 

* Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men; National Hra, June 12th. The 
account of §. M. L. Barlow, cited by Curtis, vol. ii, p. 170, ignores the 
preponderance of Northern sentiment for Buchanan, but gives an interest- 
ing history of the work done for him at Cincinnati.” ~ 
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The nomination of Buchanan was eminently satisfactory 
to Northern Democrats. The conservative and high-minded 
men of the party were pleased, believing that the Union 
would be safe in his hands. He was expected to attract 
the support of conservative Whigs, who thought Fillmore 
had no chance, and who were alarmed at the sectional char- 
acter of the Republican party. The politicians not holding 
office were well satisfied, for the nomination of Buchanan 
seemed to insure victory. He could carry Pennsylvania, 
which Douglas or Pierce would probably have failed to do. 
The Key-stone State was necessary to success; for if it did 
not go Democratic at the October election, little reliance 
could be placed on the other Northern Democratic States. 
Pennsylvania, said a Democratic editor who, having been 
ardently in favor of Pierce, greeted the rising sun, has long 
been the key-stone of the Democratic arch, and will now be 
the key-stone of the Union.’ A careful reading of the Dem- 
ocratic journals impresses one that the convention had made 
the strongest nomination possible.’ The disappointed can- 
didates early pledged their support, and this was honestly 
given. 

The arguments freely used to gain adherents for Bu- 
chanan at the North at first threatened to hurt his cause at 
the South. That a man was acceptable to the few Free- 
soil Democrats who still encumbered the old party was no 
recommendation to Southerners; but when they looked into 
his record, they became assured that he might serve their ° 
section as well as Pierce had served it. The Richmond Zn- 
quorer, a most ardent pro-slavery journal, examined the con- 
gressional career of Buchanan and found that “he never 
gave a vote against the interests of slavery, and never ut- 


1 Boston Post, June 7th. 

? This was also the opinion of Republicans. Seward wrote his wife, 
June 10th: “The temper of the politicians [meaning Republican politi- 
cians], I see, is subdued by Buchanan’s nomination, and indicates retreat, 
confusion, 1out in the election.” —Life of Seward, vol. ii. p. 277. 
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tered a word which could pain the most sensitive Southern 
heart.” 

The declaration of principles adopted at Cincinnati was 
sometimes called a “ Douglas platform”’ and sometimes a- 
“Southern platform.”* The platform might be represented 
as looking one way and the candidate the other. But when 
the committee notified Buchanan of his nomination, his 
speech in reply satisfied the South. He fully endorsed the 
Cincinnati platform. He said that the slavery question was 
paramount, and the endeavor of his administration would be 
to settle it in a manner to give peace and safety to the Union 
and security to the South. He believed that the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill was necessary as a fit supplement to the com- 

‘promise measures of 1850. When Buchanan had finished 
his formal speech, he:said: “If I can be instrumental in set- 
tling the slavery question upon the terms I have named, and 
then add Cuba to the Union, I shall, if President, be willing 
to give up the ghost and let Breckinridge take the govern- 
ment.” * Senator Brown, of Mississippi, one of the commit- 
tee, heard this remark, and it so aroused his enthusiasm that 
he wrote to a friend: ‘The great Pennsylvanian is as worthy 
of Southern confidence and Southern votes as Calhoun ever 
was.” 

The nomination of Frémont* was virtually decided upon 
before the Republican convention met. It was a selection 
reached by a full comparison of views in the press, in pri- 
vate correspondence, and confidential conversations, and an 
honest and open canvass of the merits and strength of prom- 
inent Republicans. If merit alone were considered, every- 
thing pointed to Seward as the proper nominee, for no 
man in the country so fully represented Republican princi- 
ples and aims. But if his unpopularity with the anti-slavery 


1 See speech of Douglas, New York, June 11th; Boston Post, June 13th. 

* National Era, June 12th. 

* Letter of Senator Brown to S. R. Adams, June 18th, published in 
National Hra, Aug. 21st. 4 Infra, p. 181. 
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Know-nothings made it seem unwise to put him up, and if 
the Whigs, though numerically the largest portion of the 
Republican party, were willing to sacrifice their desire of 
having an ancient Whig for their standard-bearer, then con- 
sistency demanded the nomination of Chase. The more rad- 
ical members of the party were clearly of this conviction. 
Dr. Bailey, of the Vational Hra, was at first for Chase and 
later for Seward. For the sake of sharply defining their 
principles he was content to wait, if need be, until 1860 for 
the election of a President.’ Theodore Parker wrote to 
Sumner that his first choice was Seward, and his second 
Chase ;* and the historian feels no hesitancy in affirming 
that as the Republican party of 1856 had more disinterest- 
ed and sincere men in its ranks than any party in this 
country before or since, as its members were honestly de- 
voted to a noble principle, it was not true to its constitution 
and aims when it passed over Seward and Chase and de- 
scended upon Frémont. 

Had the party with one accord looked to Seward as its 
leader; had the majority of its prominent and influential 
men, after canvassing all the points and weighing all the 
arguments, settled down to the conviction that the logic of 
the situation and the character of the party demanded his 
nomination, he would have accepted it gladly and entered 
into the contest with spirit. It was personal enmities, his too 
Whiggish views, and the question of availability that forbade. 
Yet had he decided to make a fight for the nomination, his 
friends would have urged it with pertinacity and zeal; care 
would have been taken to send delegates to Philadelphia 
favorable to him; and after a contest with Frémont, he 


1 Dr. Bailey “is eaten up with the idea of making Chase President,” 
Greeley wrote Dana, Dec, ist, 1855, New York Sun, May 19th, 1889. “ Sew- 
ard wants to be the candidate, and Dr. Bailey, of the National Hra, is for 
him, content to wait till 1860 for a victory,’—Samuel Bowles to H. L, 
Dawes, April 12th, 1856, Life of Bowles, Merriam, vol. i. p, 172. 

2 Life of Parker, Weiss, vol. ii, p. 180, 
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would undoubtedly have been nominated.’ Seward was 
bold in words, timorous in action; he hesitated to claim the 
place which was rightfully his. It is possible that his own 
mind was warped by the reasoning of Thurlow Weed, his 
political mentor, who, regarding the situation with the nar- 
row eye of a practical politician, would not have Seward 
run the race when there was so little probability of his 
election.” After it had been decided that he should not con. 
test the nomination, he expressed a plaintive regret that he 
had taken the course marked out for him.’ Yet it is hardly 
supposable that even his optimism was proof against the 
prevailing opinion that his election was impossible; and his 
confident expression in the Senate was not the judgment of 
cooler moments.‘ By the 18th of April it was known that 


1 John A. King, in his speech at the Republican convention, said: “1 
had hoped that circumstances would have permitted us to present to this 
convention the name of W. H. Seward. I believe, if that state of things 
could have existed, that name would have received the universal appro- 
bation of this convention.” Robert Emmet, the temporary chairman of 
the convention, said at a ratification meeting in New York city: “ Had 
it not been for the refusal of Mr. Seward himself, who charged his friends 
not to permit his nomination, he would have been nominated ;” see also 
Life of Thurlow Weed, vol. ii. p. 245. I may add that in the contempo- 
raneous political literature the indications are numerous that Seward 
would have received the nomination had a well-directed effort been 
made in his behalf. See also Blaine’s Twenty Years of Congress, vol. i. 
p. 126. 

? See Seward’s letter to Weed, April 4th; to his wife, June 6th, 13th, 
14th, 17th, Life of Seward, vol. ii. pp. 269, 276, 277, 278. 

* See his letter of May 4th to Thurlow Weed, Life of Thurlow Weed, 
vol. ii. p. 244. 

* Seward said in the Senate, March 12th: “I give those honorable gen- 
tlemen [Douglas and Toucey] notice that they have but about three hun- 
dred and fifty days left in which they will-have the power of wielding 
the military and naval arms of this nation.” In a confidential letter to 
Baker in 1855, Seward shows great doubts of Republican success in 1856, 
and adds, “I do not want that you and I should bear the responsibility 
of such a disaster,” and “‘I am by no means ready to accept the command, 
if tendered.”—Life of Seward, vol. ii. p. 252. 
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Seward was not a candidate for the nomination.’ The dis- 
appointment of the Democrats and conservative Americans 
at this virtual announcement seemed to confirm the wisdom 
of the decision.’ 

There was a common objection to Seward and Chase; 
they were too pronounced on the slavery question. Both 
were on record in favor of the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and of the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
law, points on which it was deemed unadvisable to make an 
issue at the coming election. Moreover, the Chase move- 
ment never acquired popular strength outside of Ohio, and 
by the middle of April he was no longer seriously consid- 
ered a candidate. 

Some time during the winter the Republicans, who were 
casting about for an available candidate, lighted upon Fré- 
mont. His fitness had been urged by the German press ;* 
he was early nominated for President by Banks, who said, 
at a dinner in Boston, that Frémont would soon write a 
letter defining plainly his position on the Kansas question.* 
Early in April this letter appeared.’ It had the earmarks 
of shrewd politicians. Addressed to Governor Robinson of 
Kansas, an old California friend, it was nothing but a warm 
expression of sympathy with the free-State cause in Kansas. 
It gave notice to the public that he was a formal candidate 
for the Republican nomination, and the comments to which 
it gave rise made the fact apparent that he had powerful 
backing. Francis P. Blair, John Wentworth, Banks, Thur- 
low Weed, and Greeley were for him.* Dan Mace, a prom- 


* See editorial in New York Times of that date. 

2 See New York Times, April 22d and 25th. 

§ The New York Abend-Zeitung maintained that the first suggestion of 
his name came from the German press. 

4 Reminiscences of a Journalist, Congdon, p. 152. 

* It is printed in the campaign Life of Frémont, by John Bigelow, p. 
447, 

® See Life of Thurlow Weed, vol. ii. p.245. See the strong argument 
for an available candidate, New York Tribune, April 30th. 
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inent and influential congressman from Indiana, a former 
Democrat, spoke for a large number when he wrote: “It 
will never do to go into the contest and be called upon to 
defend the acts and speeches of old stagers. We must have 
a position that will enable us to be the charging party. 
Frémont is the man for the operation.’’’ 

As an available candidate, Frémont had strong recom- 
mendations. He had been a Democrat, and the feeling 
among those who were formerly Democrats was that one 
of their number ought to be the standard-bearer.’ The 
Germans, among whom were not a few educated and liberty- 
loving men, exiles from the fatherland after the failure 
of the revolution of 1848, were enthusiastically in his fa- 
vor. Yet he was not obnoxious to the Know-nothings ; 
and, as was said by Emmet, the temporary chairman of the 
convention which nominated him, Frémont “ had no political 
antecedents.” * 

Two days after the letter of Frémont to Robinson was 
published, Pike wrote to the New York Zrzbune from Wash- 
ington : “ Among the Republicans there is a strong apparent 
current for Frémont. Some say it is all set running by the 
politicians and will not do.”* 

After the virtual withdrawal of Seward, the preponderance 
of opinion was that availability should determine the candi- 


1 This was a private letter, written April 20th, but the Indiana Oowrier 
published it, and it was copied by the New York Hvening Post. 

® See, for example, the letter of Dan Mace already cited; also article 
in John Wentworth’s Chicago Democrat, quoted by New York Hvening 
Post ; also New York Abend-Zeitung, June 14th. 

* New York Abend-Zeitung, June 6th and 13th; Die Mreie Presse, Phil- 
adelphia, cited by Hvening Post, June 18th; New York Staats-Demokrat, 
June 13th; see quotations from several German papers, New York Hven- 
ing Post, June 16th. A majority of the hundred German papers in the 
country were for Frémont, statement made by Schneider, of the Illinois 
Staats-Zeitung at the convention. 

* At the ratification meeting, New York city. 

* Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 322. 
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date; but every one did not admit that the most available 
candidate was Frémont. Frequent mention began to be 
made of Judge McLean, of the United States Supreme 
Court.’ He had long been in public life. A cabinet officer 
under Monroe and John Quincy Adams, he had been ap- 
pointed to the Supreme bench by Jackson, and this position 
he had filled twenty-six years. He was a man of talents 
and of spotless integrity ; and there can be no question that 
he was much better fitted for the presidency than Frémont. 
When the presidential nomination now became a possibil- 
ity, he began to define his opinions. To correct a misap- 
prehension regarding his position, he wrote a letter stating 
that he had never doubted that Congress had power under 
the Constitution to prohibit slavery in a territory, but it 
was equally clear Congress could not constitutionally insti- 
tute it.” A few days before the Republican convention met, 
a second letter from Judge McLean was published. The 
troubles in Kansas were, in his opinion, “the fruits of that 
ill-advised and mischievous measure—the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise ;” and the remedy was “the immediate 
admission of Kansas as a State into the Union under the 
constitution already formed.” * 

Conservative Republicans advocated McLean; also anti- 
slavery Americans and those who distrusted Frémont. Pike, 
one of the editorial staff of the New York 7ribwne, and more 
radical than his chief, was from the first opposed to Fré- 
mont. As soon as his candidacy was avowed, Pike wrote 
from Washington to the New York Zrzbune: “ Of the prom- 
inent candidates, Colonel Frémont is the most questionable 
by his antecedents, and the one upon whom strong doubts 
centre. Let there be no haste, and no dropping of the sub- 
stance in the pursuit of the shadow. The opposition to Ne- 


1 McLean was from Ohio. 

? McLean to Cass, Washington, May 13th. 

3 McLean to Chief Justice Hornblower, of New Jersey, dated June 6th, 
published in the New York Hvening Post, June 14th, 
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braskaism stands on a principle. In the selection of a can- 
didate this must be recognized first of all. Availability is 
good in its place; but let all look sharp that we do not 
abandon what we know to be good for that which, though 
promising, may prove deceptive.” * 

When the choice was narrowed down to McLean and 
Frémont, Pike much preferred McLean. The rebukes that 
he received from his associates in New York accurately rep- 
resent the drift of opinion. “We do not consider Judge 
McLean quite S. O. G. here,”* wrote Greeley ; “but if you 
know any facts making in favor of his orthodoxy, please 
send them on... . Considering how forcibly you have 
written in favor of having a candidate of whose zeal and 
fidelity there could be no dispute, we feel that there is some- 
thing that needs explaining in your recent zeal for McLean. 
Friend Pike, do you know that is a Delilah of a town in 
which you chance just now to be lodged? Have you heard 
that it is unfavorable to the rigidity and perpendicularity of 
backbone? Do you know that men have gone there honest 
and come away rascals? Have you heard that a virtue less 
savage than mine would hardly have been proof against its 
manifold and persistent seductions? Beware, O friend and 
compatriot !” * 

Charles A. Dana wrote to Pike in the same strain: “Do 
not growl about an old fogy like McLean. One of the first 
of duties is to get rubbish out of the way. He belongs de- 
cidedly to that category. With you, I do not care who is 
the candidate so it is not a marrowless old lawyer whose 
mind has illustrated itself by so many perverse and pervert- 
ing decisions. Why do you not stick to your original idea 
in going to Washington—that of getting some straight-out 
man nominated? For a fellow who started with that virtu- 


? April 12th, Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 322. 

? Sound on the goose—political slang of the day. 

* Private letter from Greeley to Pike, May 21st, Pike’s First Blows of 
the Civil War, p. 337. 
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ous purpose, it seems to me you have deteriorated. You 
ought to rejoice at the interment of such a candidate rather 
than shed tears by the quart when he is done for.’’! 
Frémont could lay claim to no experience in civil life. 
He had, indeed, been for a short term senator from Califor- 
nia, but his exertions were wholly confined to matters of 
local interest. At that time (1849-51) he said he was a 
Democrat by principle and education ; but as he belonged to 
the anti-slavery portion of the party in California, he was 
defeated when seeking a re-election.” What brought him 
before the public mind were his daring and energetic ex- 
plorations in the West; a halo of romance clung around his 
expeditions. A glamour was cast over his affairs of love. 
The story of his attachment to the daughter of Senator 
Benton, her devotion, and their romantic marriage crowned 
his heroic exploits. He was now but forty-three years old ; 
active and adventurous, he seemed a fit leader for a young 
and aggressive party, and it was expected that the qualities 
which had made him a determined explorer would make 
him an executive officer of decision. The movement in his 
favor, initiated by the politicians, took the popular heart ; 
in the West, wrote Bowles, it “is going like prairie fire.”’’ 
It may be safely said that the larger portion of prom- 
inent Republicans who thus yielded to the argument of 
availability were not actuated by the desire for office, or 
the wish to have a hand in the disposition of the patronage ; 
but they feared that, unless they got the executive and the 
command of the army, Kansas might be made a slave State. 
The mass of Republicans sincerely felt that the cause of 
freedom was bound up in the success of their party. They 
were therefore gratified when, on the 29th of April, Fré- 


1 Private letter of Dana to Pike, May 21st, Pike’s First Blows of the 
Civil War, p. 338, 

2 See Life of Frémont, Bigelow, pp. 390, 428. 

* Samuel Bowles to H. L. Dawes, April 19th, Life of Bowles, Merriam, 
vol. i. p. 172. 
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mont planted himself squarely in favor of the Republican 
idea. He wrote a letter to a New York meeting, saying 
that he was inflexibly opposed to the extension of slavery.’ 

Yet from one point of anti-slavery sentiment came the 
anxious inquiry of Theodore Parker to Sumner, “ Do tell 
me how far is Frémont reliable ?’* and from another point, 
Lincoln wrote E. B. Washburne, urging him and his Repub- 
lican associates in Congress to go to Philadelphia and use 
their exertions and influence in favor of McLean.* 

The delegates who met at Philadelphia the 17th of June 
were not chosen by means of complicated party machinery. 
In their selection, there had been no strife. No animated 
contests between those favoring different candidates had oc- 
curred. Other conventions have had more prominent and 
abler men, but no national political convention of a great 
party was ever composed to so large an extent of sincere, 
unselfish, and patriotic citizens as that which began its de 
liberations on this anniversary day of Bunker Hill. The 
Republican movement was in that state where it attracted 
only men of earnest convictions. In some localities, aspir- 
ing souls made sacrifices when they took part in it. The 
high social and trade influences of New York City and 
Philadelphia were arrayed against it, and even in Boston 
many old Whig families of aristocratic pretensions held 
aloof from the new party. Where success was problemat- 
ical, the prospect did not allure hangers-on and office-seek- 
ers. It is one of the curiosities of politics that this conven- 
tion of honest and competent men made a nomination that 
Republicans have not ceased to ri acing for. Yet they 
did but register the popular will.* 


1 Life of Frémont, Bigelow, p. 449. 

2 May 21st, Life of Parker, Weiss, vol. ii. p. 180. 

* Note of E. B. Washburne in The Edwards Papers, p. 246. 

* As my view of the convention and its result differs from that of E. B. 
Washburne, justice to my readers demands that I should quote what he 
says: “I was present not as a member, but as an interested spectator. 


The nomination of Frémont was a set-up job from the beginning, and all 
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When the convention were ready to ballot, the name of 
Chase was formally withdrawn. Every one understood from 
the first day that Seward was not a candidate. The New 
York delegation, influenced greatly by Thurlow Weed, were 
enthusiastically in favor of Frémont. Judge Spalding, of 
Ohio, by authority withdrew the name of McLean, and Fré- 
mont would then have been nominated with but few dis- 
senting voices, had not the indomitable Thaddeus Stevens 
begged for delay. He said that the only man who could 
carry Pennsylvania, McLean, had been withdrawn, and he 
asked that the convention adjourn in order that the Penn- 
sylvania delegation might have time to consult in view of 
the changed conditions. His wish was acceded to. He 
then made an impassioned appeal to his fellow-delegates 
from Pennsylvania, many of whom were for Frémont, to 
support McLean unanimously. “I never heard a man 
speak with more feeling or in more persuasive accents,” 
wrote Washburne. “He closed his speech with the asser- 
tion that the nomination of Frémont would not only lose 
the State of Pennsylvania to the Republicans, but that the 
party would be defeated in the Presidential election.” * 


the opposition which was offered to that nomination by many of the 
most influential, judicious, and patriotic men of the party could avail 
nothing. . . . All chances for the election of a Republican President in 
1856 were deliberately thrown away by the Philadelphia convention, and, 
‘it might be said, in the face of light and knowledge. In the state of 
feeling then existing in the country, Judge McLean, or any Republican 
statesman of national reputation, could have easily been elected. The 
first time I saw Dayton after the defeat of the Frémont and Dayton 
ticket, I told him what I believed then, and what I believe now, that if 
the ticket had been reversed he would have been elected President of the 
United States.”—Note to The Edwards Papers, p. 246, written in 1884. 
I should have been glad to adopt this view, but, with all deference to the 
advantages and long political experience of Washburne, I do not believe 
the contemporary evidence warrants it; yet as the candid expression of 
a spectator, and of one who knew what little inside history there was of 
the convention, it should not be overlooked. 

15, B. Washburne, The Edwards Papers, p. 246. See also article of 
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The delegates reassembled. At the request of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Ohio, the name of Judge McLean 
was again placed before the convention and an informal 
ballot taken. It resulted in 359 votes for Frémont and 196 
for McLean. From the Republican point of view, the doubt- 
ful States were Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, 
and California. Since the nomination of Buchanan, the 
hope of winning Pennsylvania from the Democrats seemed 
almost vain. A majority of the delegates from all of these 
States except California voted for McLean.’ 

A formal ballot was now taken, Frémont receiving all 
but 38 votes. William L. Dayton, of New Jersey, was nom- 
inated for Vice-President. On the informal ballot which 
preceded this nomination, Abraham Lincoln received 110 
votes.” 

Before the nominations were made, the platform was 
unanimously adopted amidst great enthusiasm. The con- 
vention resolved that “it is both the right and the duty of 
Congress to prohibit in the territories those twin relics of 
barbarism, polygamy and slavery.” It severely arraigned 
the administration for the conduct of affairs in Kansas, and 
demanded that Kansas should be immediately admitted as 
a State with her present free constitution. It “Resolved, 
That the highwayman’s plea, that ‘might makes right,’ 


Russel Errett on the Convention of 1856, Magazine of Western History, 
vol. x. p. 257. He was present at the convention, and writes: “I do not 
think Stevens thought success probable (however possible it might be) 
with McLean; but with any one else it was impossible, in his view.” He 
“thought the fate of the party was bound up in his candidate.” 

1 From Pennsylvania, 71 delegates voted for McLean, 10 for Frémont; 
New Jersey, 14 for McLean, 7 for Frémont; Indiana, 21 for McLean, 18 
for Frémont; Illinois, 19 for McLean, 14 for Frémont. Ohio gave McLean 
39 votes out of 69, and Maine 11 out of 24. Each State had a representa- 
tion in the convention equal to three times its electoral vote. 

*In this account of the convention I have consulted the New York 
Ewening Post, New York Times, New York Tribune, Life of Fremont by 
Bigelow. 
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embodied in the Ostend circular, was in every respect un- 
worthy of American diplomacy, and would bring shame and 
dishonor upon any government or people that gave it their 
sanction.” ’ 

Since by common consent, availability was to determine 
the candidate, it seemed at the time as if the convention 
had acted wisely in nominating Frémont instead of McLean. 
The nomination of McLean would have been looked upon 
as a bid for the Know-nothing vote; it would probably have 
lost more Germans than it attracted Americans, and would 
have hampered the party in its future course.” The discus- 
sion on a resolution that touched upon the Know-nothing 
question, its adoption, and the firm and enthusiastic deter- 
mination to nominate Frémont were evidence that the Re- 
publicans wished to cut loose from their Know-nothing affil- 
iations and make the fight on one cardinal principle. In 
Pennsylvania the anti-slavery and American ideas had been 
so closely intertwined that it seemed to Stevens and his 
sympathizers that all was lost if the Americans were not 
placated. The convention listened to their arguments with 
attention, but were not convinced. 

There was another objection to the nomination of McLean. 
He was on the Supreme bench, and a feeling prevailed that 
judges of the highest court lowered themselves and their 
court when they entered into a contest for the presidency.’ 


! The platform, with all but one resolution, may be found in History of 
Presidential Elections, Stanwood, p. 205. 

* The New York Abend-Zeitung of June 13th said that hardly one- 
tenth of the Germans would vote for McLean. See also Von Holst, vol. 
v. p. 363, After the election (Dec. 23d), Dana wrote Pike: “In my judg- 
ment, we are a great deal better off as we are than we should have been 
with McLean elected; but as for his coming within a gunshot of Fré- 
mont’s vote, it is all gammon. He could not have carried the North- 
west, and would not have got over 170,000 in this State.”—First Blows 
of the Civil War, p. 354. Fremont received in New York State 276,007 
votes, 

* This view is ably argued in a leading editorial of the New York 
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The North Americans, as those were called who seceded 
from the American convention that nominated Fillmore, 
held a convention shortly before the Republicans and nom- 
inated Banks for President. He declined. When the dele- 
gates, who had adjourned pending the action of the Phila- 
delphia convention, reassembled, they nominated Frémont.’ 

The country was too much excited over the assault on 
Sumner and the destruction of Lawrence, and too much 
interested in the outcome of the political conventions, to 
pay much attention to an important diplomatic transaction 
which came to a head on the 29th of May. On that day 
Congress was informed that the President had ceased to 
hold intercourse with the British minister, Crampton, had 
sent him his passport, and had revoked the exequaturs of 
the British consuls at New York, Philadelphia, and Cincin- 
nati. The offence was that they had conducted in this 
country an extensive system of recruiting for the British 
foreign legion, in violation of the laws and sovereign rights 
of the United States. The acts complained of had been per- 
formed the previous year while England was in the midst 
of the Crimean war.’ The withdrawal of Crampton and 


Tribune, June 5th. The confidential expression of a brother justice is 
of interest: “Judge McLean hopes, I think, to be a candidate for the 
office. He would be a good President, but I am not willing to have a 
judge in that most trying position of being a candidate for this great 
office.” —Letter of B. R. Curtis to Geo. Ticknor, April 8th, 1856, Memoir 
of B. R. Curtis, vol. 1. p. 180. 

1 But they did not endorse the nomination of Dayton; they named 
Johnston, of Pennsylvania, for Vice-President. As an intimation of the 
different shades of opinion, it may be noted that the conservatives seced- 
ed from the North American convention and nominated Commodore 
Stockton for President. The abolitionists who believed in political ac- 
tion had already nominated Gerrit Smith for President and Frederick 
Douglass for Vice-President ; but it was well understood at this time that 
there were practically only three tickets in the field. Any one who 
wished to vote could find a representative of his principles in Buehanan, 
Frémont, or Fillmore. See New York Herald, June 21st. 

3 See Marcy to Dallas, May 27th. 
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the three consuls had been asked for, but the request was re- 
fused by the British government.' 

Before the President had promulgated his decision, the 
action was in English official circles deemed probable; and 
Dallas, our minister at London, felt certain that when the 
news of Crampton’s dismissal came, he would in turn receive 
his passports from the British government.’ In one of his 
anxious moments he had a talk with the experienced Rus- 
sian ambassador, who assured him that there was no cause 
for worry; that if Crampton were dismissed, the English 
government would make light of it, or their indignation 
would be “mildly expressed and of very short duration.” 
“No ministry,” the Russian added, “ would last a month, in 
the present condition of England, that should quarrel with 
the United States.”* By the last of May, however, “the 
public pulse was at fever heat” in England. Dallas wrote: 
“Tf the Zimes and the Post* are reliable organs, I shall 
probably quit England soon, never to return; an indiscrim- 
inating retaliation amounts to an original insult, and will re- 
quire many years to be forgotten. It will not surprise me 
if I should turn out to be the last minister from. the United 
States to the British Court.” ® 


1“MThe President’s whole cabinet felt so kindly to Crampton that they 
examined narrowly the evidence against him, and would gladly have be- 
lieved that be had been innocent of violating the neutrality of America 
towards the contending nations, but were at last unwillingly convinced of 
the fact.”—Life of Jefferson Davis, by his Wife, vol. i. p. 569. 

2 Private letter of Geo. M. Dallas to Marcy, April 20th, Letters from 
London, p. 22. § Dallas to Marcy, May 6th, ibid., p. 33. 

* The Post was the official organ of the ministry. 

* Dallas to Mr, D., June 6th, Letters from London, pp. 48, 45. “Those 

_who endeavor to persuade themselves that we shall learn the dismissal of 

Mr. Crampton without enforcing the retirement of Mr. Dallas are calculat- 
ing upon an amount of endurance totally inconsistent with the character 
of Englishmen.”—London Times, June 5th, cited in the New York Times, 
June 24th. 

“The dismissal of Mr, Crampton must be followed by the dismissal of 
Mr. Dallas.”—London Post, June 13th, cited in New York Times, July 1st. 
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But when the news came that Crampton had been dis- 
missed, it was found that no one was in favor of war except 
a few officials and some of the newspapers. The manufact- 
uring and mercantile classes made themselves felt as being 
unconditionally opposed to war with the United States.’ 
The Liverpool Reform Association protested against it.’ 
Immense placards were posted all over England by order 
of the Manchester peace conference, protesting in the most 
emphatic terms against war with America.’ The country 
was much relieved when Lord Palmerston in the House of 
Commons “announced formally the determination of the 
cabinet ‘not to terminate their present amicable relations 
with Mr. Dallas.’”* The sentiment of the Northern States 
was decidedly averse to war with England. It was felt that 
nothing should be permitted to divert the attention of the 
country from the serious domestic question which agitated 
it from one end to the other. During this whole contro- 
versy Northern people reposed entire confidence in Marcy ; 
they thought the honor of the country safe in his hands, and 
were certain that they would not be forced into war with 
England unless it were unavoidable.* 

The party conventions had formulated their principles 


1 Letters from London, p. 47. 2 New York Times, July 1st. 

* New York Herald, June 23d. 

* Dallas to Marcy, June 17th, Letters from London, p. 50. 

5 See, for example, the New York Independent, March 20th; Pike to the 
New York Tribune, April 28th; see also Washington correspondence 
Journal of Commerce, July 8th; and Dallas to Marcy, June 17th, Letters 
from London, p. 51. 

“Probably no greener Secretary of State ever entered upon the duties 
of that post; yet few or none ever filled it more effectively. Several of 
his State papers will long be treasured and admired, and he may be said - 
to have reflected honor even on the administration of General Pierce—an 
achievement to which few men would have proved equal. That he was 
its good genius was very generally realized. That he never approved 
nor countenanced the violation of the Missouri Compromise is beyond 
doubt.”—New York Tribune, July 11th, 1857, on the occasion of Marcy’s 
death. 
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and put up their candidates. The vital question, from what- 
ever side it was approached, turned on Kansas ; yet Congress 
had passed no act and determined on no policy in regard to 
the territory. Senator Crittenden proposed that a request 
be preferred to the President that he send Lieutenant- 
General Scott to Kansas—“a man,” said Crittenden, “who 
in such a contest carries the sword in his left hand, and in 
his right, peace, gentle peace”—but the proposition did not 
meet the approval of the Democratic majority." Yet the 
Democrats could plainly see that if they expected to carry 
the doubtful Northern States at the presidential election, it 
was necessary that they should make an effort to allay the 
existing troubles in Kansas. Five days after the adjourn- 
ment of the Republican convention, on the 24th of June, 
Senator Toombs introduced a bill which, in fairness to the 
free-State settlers, went far beyond the measure that earlier 
in the session had been drawn by Douglas to carry into 
effect the recommendations of his report and the message 
of the President. 

The bill provided that a census should be taken in Kan- 
sas; that all white males twenty-one years old, who were 
bona-fide inhabitants on the day of the census, should be 
registered as voters; that the voters should proceed to elect 
on the Tuesday after the 1st day of November next dele- 
gates to a constitutional convention. Irregularities and 
fraud at the election, and intimidation of voters, were guard- 
ed against. There were to be five competent persons, ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, to 
carry into effect the provisions of the act. Under their di- 
rection the census was to be taken and the registration of 


! This proposition was made at the suggestion of R. C. Winthrop, of 
Boston, to whom Crittenden writes: “ When it was first offered it ap- 
peared to be received with general favor; but the reflections and, I sup- 
pose, the consultations of the night brought forth next day a strong op- 
position. The source of this was no doubt in the White House and its 
appurtenances,”—Life of Crittenden, Coleman, vol. ii. p. 129. 
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voters made. The delegates were to meet on the first Mon- 
day of December, when, if deemed expedient, they should 
proceed to form a constitution and State government for 
admission into the Union as a State. 

Toombs said that his object was ‘to preserve and protect 
the integrity of the ballot-box,” and to have “a fair and 
honest expression of the opinion of the present inhabitants” 
of Kansas. If other means more proper and effectual could 
be devised by the Senate, he was willing to adopt them. 
He had provided for the election in November in order that 
there might be sufficient time to determine those who were 
justly entitled to vote; he chose the presidential-election 
day, as voters in adjoining States would be occupied at their 
own homes and unable to interfere with a fair expression of 
the popular will in Kansas. 

When Toombs said that he was willing to take the will 
of the people in a proper and just manner and abide by the 
result, he was sincere. An old Whig, he had the Whig love 
of the Union. Believing that its existence depended on the 
defeat of Frémont, he was willing to make concessions to 
Northern public sentiment for the sake of averting Repub- 
lican success. In January he had delivered a lecture on 
slavery in Boston, where he was listened to with attention. 
The conservative Whigs turned out to hear a moderate ex- 
position of Southern views from one whom they deemed a 
liberal-minded and whole-souled Southern gentleman.’ A 
month after his return from Boston, he expressed the opin- 
ion in the Senate that Kansas would probably be a free 
State.’ A few days before he introduced his bill, however, 
he saw Stringfellow at Washington, whom Stephens regard- 
ed as “our main man in Kansas.” Stringfellow had come 
direct from the territory and had given Toombs reason to 
believe that there was a fair prospect of making Kansas a 


1 See extracts from the Boston Traveller and Journal, cited by the Lib- 
erator, Feb. ist and 15th. 
2 Feb. 28th, Congressional Globe, vol. xxxiii. p. 116. 
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slave State.’ Toombs was an able lawyer and an honest 
man; though harsh and intolerant in expression, he was 
frank in purpose.* He undoubtedly thought that by the 
operation of his bill there was an even chance, but no more, 
of Kansas becoming a slave State. 

On the 30th of June, Douglas introduced from the com- 
mittee on territories what was substantially the Toombs 
bill. He remarked that as thirty-seven of the ninety-one 
days of the session of the Senate since the House was or- 
ganized had been devoted to the Kansas question, he should 
insist that an early vote be taken on the measure proposed. 
An animated and able debate followed. Hale confessed 
that the bill was nearly unexceptionable in its terms ;° 
Trumbull admitted that “a liberal spirit seems to be mani- 
fested on the part of some senators of the majority to have 
a fair bill,” and in many of its features it met his approba- 
tion ;* Seward regarded the measure as a concession, if not 
a compromise ;* and Simonton wrote to his journal that 
“upon its face it seems to be one of the fairest measures 
ever proposed to an American Congress.” ° 

So long as the discussion was confined to the details of 
the bill the Democrats had the better of the argument, and 
they occupied a fairer position, apparently, than the Repub- 
licans. Wilson objected that it was unfair to register as 
voters only those who were now residing in the territory, 
when the free-State men had been plundered, outraged, and 
driven out of the territory, and when their leaders had been 


1 Letter of A. H. Stephens to his brother, June 14th, Life of Stephens, 
Johnston and Browne, p. 809. 

? See Greeley’s opinion, Letter from Washington to the Tribune, Feb. 
28th, 

* July 1st, Congressional Globe, vol. xxxii. p. 1520. 

* July 2d, ibid., vol. xxxiii. pp. 778, 781. 

5 Ibid., p. 789; but in a letter to his wife, Seward called it “the new 
sham evasive Kanese bill,” Life of Seward, vol. ii. p. 280. 

® Letter to New York Times, July 2d; but he prefaced that remark by 
saying that the bill was ‘an ingenious fraud.” 
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imprisoned, or had escaped to avoid arrest. To this the 
reply was made that Buford’s men had been expelled by 
Colonel Sumner, but it was easily shown that at this game 
the free-State party had suffered more than the other.’ This 
objection was, however, fully obviated by an amendment 
offered by Douglas and agreed to.’ 

The territorial laws were inveighed against by the Re- 
publicans. It was understood by some senators that the 
bill abrogated the obnoxious laws, but as doubt remained, 
an amendment was adopted that did render them null and 
void in unequivocal terms.* The operation of the bill would 
undoubtedly liberate the free-State prisoners. 

_ Another objection was that the appointment of the com- 
missioners rested with the President, who, Wade had no 
doubt, would appoint Atchison and Stringfellow or men of 
like principles.’ This was met by the statement of Cass, in 
whom every one had confidence, that he felt authorized to 
say that the President would impartially select the commis- 
sioners from the “ different shades of party in the country,” 
and would, moreover, appoint the best men that could be 
got.’ 

Yet if this objection, as also another that no provision 
was made to submit the Constitution to a vote of the people 
of Kansas, still remained, the Republican senators could not 
overlook the fact that they had been asked to amend the 
bill and perfect it.” There would probably have been no 
difficulty in incorporating a section requiring ratification by 
the popular vote before the measure left the Senate. The 
Republican House might have proposed to name the com- 
mission in the bill,’ and it is not certain that the Senate 


1 See Congressional Globe, vol. xxxiii. pp. 773, 774. * Tbid., p. 795. 

* See Seward’s remarks, ibid., p. 791, and the Geyer amendment, p. 799, 

* Tbid., p. 756; see also Seward’s remarks, p. 792. 

® Tbid., vol. xxxii. p. 1519; see the reiteration of Douglas and Pugh, vol 
XXxiii. pp. 295, 866. 

® So stated by Trumbull, ibid., _p. 781. 

"See New York Times, July 7th. 
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would have objected, for in the closing days of the session 
a spirit of compromise between the two Houses prevailed ; 
or the persons the President intended to appoint might have 
been submitted to the leaders of both parties. It is unlikely 
that he would have refused to do his part towards an ad- 
justment of the differences,’ for the manifestations of North- 
ern sentiment were having a potent effect at the White 
Louse. \ 

The difference between the Douglas bill introduced in 
March and the present measure was great. It showed the 
effect of Northern sentiment which had been stirred up by 
the assault on Sumner and the destruction of Lawrence. 
The enthusiasm at the Republican convention alarmed the 
Democrats, and the election of Frémont seemed not improb- 
able.” Under these influences, they were disposed to meet 
the Republicans more than half-way; and had the Toombs 
bill been introduced before the startling events occurred 
which had so profoundly affected the country, the conserva- 
tive Republicans would have determined the course of the 
party, and a successful effort would probably have been 
made to arrive at a compromise on the basis proposed.’ But 
now, if the Democrats had receded, the Republicans had ad- 
vanced. Their convention had declared for congressional 
prohibition of slavery in the territories. While it was prob- 
able that the Toombs bill would make Kansas a free State,* 
it was not certain, and the Republicans would now only ac- 
cept a certainty. 

When the Republicans in the senatorial debate passed 
from the criticism of details to the general principle, their, 


1 See letter of A. H. Stephens, Johnston and Browne, p. 315. 

*“ The Democrats are profoundly alarmed. Hence their change from 
denunciation to compromise, concerning Kansas,.”—Seward to his wife, 
July 5th, Life of Seward, vol. ii. p. 282. 

* See a very careful editorial in the New York Times of March 8th. 

“See New York Zribune, July 9th; Kansas Crusade, Thayer, p, 245 ; 
Spring’s Kansas, p. 210. 
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position, in the light of history, was invulnerable. Seward 
rose to the height that the occasion demanded. He objected 
to the bill because “it treated the subject of slavery and 
freedom as if they were equal, to be submitted to a trial by 
the people,” and he plainly intimated that no amendment 
would satisfy him unless it prohibited slavery in Kansas.’ 

Toombs and his Southern friends thought that when they 
offered freedom an equal chance with slavery, the measure 
of justice was full. Douglas and his followers pretended to 
think so. Seward, on the other hand, with the approval 
of the Republican party, maintained that the one principle 
was more sacred than the other and demanded especial pro- 
tection from the general government. This position was 
fraught with weightier consequences than they dreamed. 
Reid, of North Carolina, saw the future more clearly than 
did the Republicans, and told the Senate solemnly that if 
a majority of the Northern people became prepared to en- 
dorse the doctrine avowed by Seward, the Union could not 
last an hour longer.’ 

The Toombs bill came to a vote the 2d of July, and was 
passed by 33 to 12. The nays were practically a measure of 
Republican strength in the Senate,’ and in that slow-chang- 
ing body the time seemed indeed far distant when a major- 
ity could be secured to vote for giving freedom a better 
chance in the territories than slavery. 

The proposition of the Republicans was to admit Kansas 
as a State under the Topeka Constitution. <A bill providing 
for this had been introduced early in the session by Seward, 
and the Republicans came gradually to take that position.‘ 
When the national convention was held, no opposition was 
made to the resolution declaring that policy. It was con- 


1 Congressional Globe, vol. xxxiii. p. 794. * Idem, p. 792. 

5 Dodge, a Democrat from Wisconsin, voted against the bill on account 
of instructions from his legislature; but Fish and Sumner were absent. 

* See letter of Pike to New York 7Zribune, April 24th, Pike’s First 
Blows of the Civil War, p. 322. 
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sistent, therefore, that Seward should maintain that his 
bill was a sure and just way of settling the difficulty, for 
it would immediately admit Kansas as a free State. On 
the day after the Senate passed the Toombs measure, the 
Republican House gave answer by voting a bill to admit 
Kansas under the Topeka Constitution.’ 

The alternative offered by the Republicans does not de- 
serve the commendation that may be freely awarded to 
their opposition to the Toombs bill. The Topeka Constitu- 
tion had been adopted by a self-styled convention which had 
not the authority of law, was irregular, and only represented 
a faction.” To admit Kansas as a State with a Constitution 
thus framed and a government so established would have 
been a monstrous precedent. It is doubtful whether the 
trained legislators among the Republicans would have ad- 
vocated such a policy, had they not known that by no pos- 
sibility could such a measure pass the Senate.* But defec- 
tive as the proposal was before Congress, it was strong be- 
fore the country. It had the merit of simplicity, and a 
noble end in view. It must be looked upon as an election 
cry rather than as a serious effort by the Republicans to 
settle the difficulty by a legislative expedient. 

The House did not consider the Toombs bill. Nor did it 
endeavor to compose the differences between it and the 
Senate, for the Dunn proposition could not be called such 
an attempt. One section of that bill restored the Missouri 
restriction, which of course could not pass the Senate; while 
other provisions were not satisfactory to many Republicans, 
although they voted for the measure. It was put through 
under operation of the previous question, and without any 
debate whatever.’ 


1 The vote was 99 to 97. 2 See p, 103. 

* When the House bill was considered in the Senate, the Toombs bill 
was substituted for it, and passed a second time. 

¢ The bill is printed in the Oongressional Globe, vol. xxxii. p. 1815. The 
vote was 89 to 77. Dunn was a Fillmore man; he acted sometimes with 
the Republicans, but could not always be depended upon. 
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The Democrats charged that the Republicans did not 
desire to settle the trouble; that “ bleeding Kansas” was a 
thrilling party catchword which they had use for until 
November. “An angel from heaven,” declared Douglas in 
the Senate, ‘could not write a bill to restore peace in Kan- 
sas that would be acceptable to the abolition Republican 
party previous to the presidential election.”’ It is true the 
lower motive was mixed with the higher. The Republicans 
were but men. Of these former Whigs and Democrats, pol- 
itics had been the trade of many who were keenly alive to 
the potent effect of an expressive cry in a political campaign. 
They were backed by the free-State settlers of Kansas, who 
opposed the Toombs bill, while the pro-slavery party favored 
it.” The Democrats were well satisfied with the advances 
they had made, and they adopted a resolution in the Senate 
to print twenty thousand copies of the Toombs bill, which 
they purposed to circulate as an electioneering document. 

The majority of the House committee which had been 
sent to Kansas to investigate affairs made their report July 
1st, and the facts elicited contributed much to the congres- 
sional discussion of this question. The committee had ex- 
amined three hundred and twenty-three witnesses,* and the 
evidence was annexed to the report. The statement of the 
majority was signed by Howard and Sherman, and is an 
able and fair paper. Its conclusions are indisputable, and 
established that—The territorial elections were carried by 
fraud ; that the territorial legislature was an illegally con- 


1 July 9th, Congressional Globe, vol, xxxiii. p. 844. Three years later 
Douglas had the same notion. He said to Cutts: “It was evident during 
all the proceedings that the Republicans were as anxious to keep the 
Kansas question open as the Democrats were to close it, in view of the 
approaching presidential election.”—Constitutional and Party Questions, 
p. 108. 

2 See protest of Lieut.-Goy. Roberts, New York Times, July 15th; 
Lawrence (Kansas) correspondence of the New York Z'%imes, July 11th and 
21st; Sara Robinson’s Kansas, pp. 319, 323. 

* Spring’s Kansas, p. 108; see p. 155, 
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stituted body, and its enactments were null and void; that 
neither Whitfield nor Reeder was legally elected delegate ; 
that “in the present condition of the territory a fair election 
cannot be held without a new census, a stringent and well- 
guarded election law, the selection of impartial judges, and 
the presence of United States troops at every place of elec- 
tion; . . . the various elections held by the people of the ter- 
ritory preliminary to the formation of the State government 
[2.e. under the Topeka Constitution] have been as regular as 
the disturbed condition of the territory would allow ; and the 
Constitution passed by the convention held in pursuance of 
said elections embodies the will of a majority of the people.” 
On the 11th of July, Oliver made a minority report which 
has historical interest: in it was submitted the testimony 
telling the story of the Pottawatomie massacre by John 
Brown and his party. In the speech which Oliver made 
elucidating his report, he stated that, although the com- 
mittee heard of these assassinations while on the Missouri 
border, Howard and Sherman refused to take evidence con- 
cerning them, on the ground that under the resolution of the 
House the committee had no power to examine into trans- 
actions which had taken place since their appointment.’ 
However, the report of Oliver, the testimony submitted, 
and the explanation of it in his speech, put the matter before 
the country, and it is amazing that the horrible story did 
not do appreciable injury to the cause of the free-State 
party by bringing about a reaction in public sentiment at 
the North. The outrages on the Northern settlers were a 
never-failing argument of Republican journals and speakers. 
Their record showed that in a year and a half seven free- 
State men had been killed by the border ruffians,” while on 
the Pottawatomie in a single night five pro-slavery men had 
been deliberately and foully murdered. The evidence was 


4 See amplification of this statement, and colloquy between Oliver and 
Sherman, Congressional Globe, vol. xxiii. p. 1012; also Spring’s Kansas, 
p. 145. * New York Zribune, June 14th. 
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brought before Congress and the country in a shape that told 
a clear and convincing tale; it is the material that histori- 
ans and biographers now mainly use when they construct 
the story. Yet the Democratic press, senators, and repre- 
sentatives, excepting Oliver, made almost no use of it. Their 
accounts are meagre, their allusions fragmentary and rare. 
The first news of the massacre was published equally by 
journals of both parties; but soon there appeared a free- 
State version which admitted the killing, but averred that a 
pro-slavery gang was caught in the act of hanging a free- 
State settler, and, in effecting the rescue, his friends shot five 
of their enemies. This explanation was widely circulated 
by the Republican journals and believed by their readers ; 
but it was given an emphatic denial by Oliver in his report 
and speech; and although the report was published by the 
Democratic newspapers, it was not made the subject of 
earnest comment, nor was attention called to the speech.’ 


1 In carefully looking over the debates on Kansas, I found, with the 
exception of the speech of Oliver, made July 31st, but one reference to 
the massacre on the Pottawatomie, that of Toombs, Congressional Globe, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 869; but he was apparently prevented from enlarging upon 
it by the sharp inquiry of Fessenden: “ Have you any proof of it ?” 

I have examined or have had examined the files of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, the New York Herald, the Philadelphia Pennsylvanian 
(Forney’s paper), the Washington Union, and the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
and I am struck with the fact that substantially no use was made of this 
occurrence, which offered a good occasion for the tu quoque argument, 
All of these were Democratic journals, with the exception of the New 
York Herald, which occupied a peculiar position. It believed that Kansas 
ought to be a slave State, and yet it supported Frémont. For its reason 
for supporting Frémont, see extract from it in the Liberator of Aug. 15th. 
There is not an editorial comment in the Herald. The Journal of Com- 
merce had a short editorial mention when it published the testimony 
(June 19th). By the Pennsylvanian, Brown is not referred to, the mas- 
sacre is mentioned simply as a report, Oliver is spoken of twice, but no 
allusion is made to his speech, The Cleveland Plain Dealer published 
part of the testimony without comment. The Republican papers gener- 
ally did not publish the Oliver report, says the Journal of Commeres, 
July 23d. 
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Contrasting this treatment with the stirring articles in 
the Republican papers, suggested by the Howard report, 
one is led to the conviction that the Democrats failed to 
make good use of their opportunities; for they continued 
to rehearse their threadbare charges against the emigrant- 
aid companies and the New England men who went out 
bearing Sharps rifles. The truth is that the Pottawatomie 
massacre was so at variance with the whole course and pol- 
icy of the free-State party in Kansas up to that time that 
its horrible details were not credited in the East. The Kan- 
sas outrages were regarded as the stock-in-trade of the Re- 
publicans, and, until this affair took place, they were anxious 
to have full light cast on occurrences in the territory. The 
testimony of impartial observers was that the pro-slavery 
men were lawless and aggressive, and the free-State settlers 
submissive, industrious, and anxious for liberty and order.’ 


G. W. Brown, the editor of the Herald of Freedom, of Lawrence, in 
1856, writes in 1879-80: “The opposition press, both North and South, 
took up the damning tale ... of that midnight butchery on the Potta- 
watomie.... Whole columns of leaders from week to week, with start- 
ling head-lines, liberally distributed capitals, and frightful exclamation- 
points, filled all the newspapers.” He further states that he believes had 
it not been for that massacre Frémont would have been elected. Sce 
Reminiscences of Old John Brown, p. 26. If G. W. Brown were writing 
from recollection, he probably had in mind the six border-ruffian papers, 
published in Kansas and on the Missouri border. The Missouri Repub- 
lican, published in St. Louis, was also full of the matter; but it had a 
correspondent who commanded a border-ruffian company in Kansas, Cap- 
tain Pate. The Burlington (Iowa) Gazette had a fierce editorial on the 
subject, June 25th. But the papers I have previously named are fairly 
representative of the tone of the Eastern Democratic press. That the 
Pottawatomie massacre had a marked influence on Kansas affairs in the 
summer of 1856 there is abundant reason to believe (see p. 165); but I 
have not been able to discover that it had any influence detrimental to 
the Republicans in the presidential canvass. 

1 See letter from Lawrence, Kansas, July 1st, of a conservative Whig 
who went there with the idea that the stories of Kansas outrages were 
got up for political effect. Boston Bee, cited by the Liberator, July 18th, 

T. H. Gladstone who, according to Olmsted, was a very impartial ob 
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Their previous good character prevented the country from 
believing that the killing done in their name by one of their 
number was an unprovoked massacre.’ 

Distrust in the border-ruffian accounts now caused the line 
of Democratic argument to be drawn differently from what 
might.have been supposed. They maintained that the sto- 
ries of the Kansas outrages were exaggerated;* that many of 
them were manufactured in the Republican newspaper of- 
fices ;° that at election riots in Eastern cities more men were 
killed in twelve months than in the same length of time in 
Kansas.’ The stately Democratic organ of New York city an- 
nounced with satisfaction that “ Kansas outrages are becom- 
ing scarce.”* Everywhere may be observed Democratic 
anxiety to keep Kansas affairs out of sight, while the Re- 
publican journals and speakers insist all the more strongly 
on making them a subject of continual agitation. 


server, writes: “‘Whatever testimony I gathered in Kansas was, for the 
most part, obtained from pro-slavery men.” ‘Among all the scenes of 
violence I witnessed, it is remarkable that the offending parties were 
invariably on the pro-slavery side.”—The Englishman in Kansas, T. H. 
Gladstone, pp. 12, 64. The whole book is an elaboration of these two 
statements. 

See also extract from letter of Dr. Smith, a conservative and ex-mayor 
of Boston, cited by Wilson, July 9th, Congressional Globe, vol. xxxiii. p. 
856; also a private letter quoted ibid., p. 853. When Seward (June 11th), 
Wilson (July 2d, 9th), and Wade (July 9th) described and denounced 
in emphatic terms the Kansas outrages, it is surprising that the Demo- 
crats did not retort with the story of the Pottawatomie massacre. See 
Congressional Globe, vol. xxxii. p. 1894; vol. xxxiii. pp. 755, 778, 854. 

1 See, for example, speech of Barclay, a Democrat, July 1st, Congres- 
sional Globe, vol. xxxii. p. 1528. 

2 Stephens, June 28th, ibid., vol. xxxiii. pp. 725, 727; Brown, ibid., 
vol. xxxii. p. 1387; Weller, ibid., vol. xxiii. p. 842; Pugh, ibid., p. 867. 

® See the Daily Pennsylvanian, June 18th and 23d, July 1st; also 
Washington Union. 

* Stephens, Congressional Globe, vol. xxxiii. p. 725; Geyer, ibid., p. 787; 
Albany Argus, July ist. 

5 Journal of Commerce, June 24th. 
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The committee on elections of the House had reported 
against the admission of Whitfield as a delegate and in 
favor of that of Reeder; but the House took a different 
view. It decided that neither was entitled to the seat, the 
vote against Whitfield standing 110 to 92, and against 
Reeder 113 to 88. 

The Republicans had on all occasions criticised the exec- 
utive administration of Kansas affairs. In the closing days 
of the session this took shape by the House attaching to two 
appropriation bills riders which dictated to the President a 
limited policy in the interest of the free-State settlers of 
Kansas. After a committee of conference the House re- 
ceded from its amendments to one of the bills, but on the 
army appropriation it made a stubborn fight. This amend- 
ment had been offered by John Sherman, and virtually pro- 
hibited the employment of United States soldiers by the 
President to enforce the laws of the Kansas territorial legis- 
lature. The Senate struck it out. Three conferences failed 
to bring the two Houses to any agreement. On the 18th 
of August, while the representatives were considering the 
matter, the hour arrived which had, by joint resolution the 
preceding month, been fixed upon as the time of adjourn- 
ment, and the speaker declared the House adjourned with- 
out day. The army appropriation bill had thus failed to 
become a law. Despite the excitement attendant upon this 
disagreement on a question that already shook the country 
from side to side, the closing scenes in the Senate and House 
were orderly and dignified. Banks had made an efficient 
speaker. By his prompt decisions and impartial bearing, 
serious difficulties were tided over. 

The President immediately called an extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress, and the two Houses convened August 
2ist. The congressional game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock between the House and the Senate went on for a 
while; but August 30th the House receded from its position, 
and passed the army appropriation bill without the Kansas 
amendment by a vote of 101 to 98. The result was not 
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reached by some of the Republicans backing down, for all 
the supporters of Frémont voted to adhere, but the Buchanan 
and Fillmore men acting together were sufficient to control 
the House.’ Although this House has for convenience been 
spoken of as Republican, since it chose Banks as speaker and 
adopted some Republican measures, the majority was always 
uncertain.” Indeed, it was only because the Democrats and 
Americans did not act unitedly, or were more irregular in 
their attendance, that the Republicans were able to carry 
any points whatever.’ 

With the adjournment of Congress the contest was trans- 
ferred to the country,‘ and the issue was clearly marked. 
Frémont represented the people who emphatically con- 
demned the repeal of the Missouri Compromise; who de- 
manded that Congress should prohibit slavery in all the ter- 
ritories, and that Kansas should be admitted as a free State. 
Buchanan accepted unreservedly the Cincinnati platform, 
and in his letter he elaborated one resolution sufficiently to 
show to any doubting ones at the South that he was sound 
on the policy inaugurated by the Kansas-Nebraska act. At 
the same time, he was well aware that to win the doubtful 
Northern States some issue other than the Douglas and 
Pierce Kansas policy must be thrust forward into the can- 
vass. His letter gave the key-note of the Northern cam- 
paign, and was adroitly worded so as to rouse the enthusi- 
asm of the moderate Democrats who had been his especial 
support in the convention, and also to attract conservative 


1 All Fillmore men present but Dunn voted with the Democrats. 

* “This House of Representatives is like the moon. It shines bright- 
est and smoothest at a distance. More than half the majority are Ameri- 
cans engaged in demoralizing the Congress and the country.”—Seward 
to Weed, April 2ist; see also letter to his wife, July 5th, Life of Seward, 
vol. ii. pp. 270, 282. 

3 See article in New York Tribune, Sept. 3d. On the irregularity of the 
attendance of Southern men, see letters of A. H. Stephens, Johnston and 
Browne, p. 315. 

* The extraordinary session of Congress came to an end Aug. 30th. 
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Whigs who could not fully approve the formal declarations 
of any one of the parties. Taking for a text an allusion in 
the platform, he averred that the Democratic party was 
strictly national; he hoped that its mission was to over- 
throw all sectional parties; he made reference to the warn- 
ing of the Father of his country against forming parties on 
geographical lines, and maintained that the Democrats were 
devoted to the cause of the Constitution and the Union.' 

In taking this ground, Buchanan operated on a powerful 
sentiment. It could not be denied that not only were the 
Republicans unable to carry a slave State, but that south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line and the Ohio River their ticket 
would not practically receive a vote. It had long been the 
custom in nominating candidates for President and Vice- 
President to take one from the North and the other from 
the South. While there had been exceptions to this rule, 
they had occurred in a condition of country very different 
from the present.” Frémont, born in Savannah, and edu- 
cated in Charleston, South Carolina, was a citizen of Cali- 
fornia, and Dayton’ was from New Jersey. The strength of 
Buchanan’s dignified allusion lay in the fact that the sec- 
tional character of Republican principles forced upon them, 
by the very nature of the case, sectional candidates. The 
free States had 176 electoral votes, while the slave States 
had but 120, and on account of the enthusiasm following 
the Republican convention it was not deemed improbable 


? The letter may be found in the Campaign Life of Buchanan, by Hor- 
ton, p. 414, It is dated June 16th. Only the first portion of the letter 
is given by Curtis. While the letter was written before the Republican 
Convention, there was no question whatever that both the candidates 
nominated would be from the North. In a public letter, July 2d, to the 
Tammany Society, of New York city, he made his meaning specific, and 
spoke of the National Democratic party “rallying to defend the Consti- 
tution and the Union against the sectional party who would outlaw fif- 
teen of our sister States from the confederacy.” 

2 In 1828, Adams and Rush, who made one ticket, were from the North, 
and Jackson and Calhoun, who made the other, were from the South. 
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at the South that Frémont might carry every non-slave- 
holding State.’ The idea caused great irritation. This feel- 
ing was immediately typified in the action of the citizens of 
a Virginia county, who banished from their midst a resident 
because he had been a delegate to the Philadelphia conven- 
tion.’ 

In a speech at Albany, Fillmore gave plain expression to 
the sentiment which Buchanan, in his carefully prepared 
formal paper, had only hinted at. “ We see,” Fillmore said, 
“a political party presenting candidates for the presidency 
and the vice-presidency selected for the first time from the 
free States alone, with the avowed purpose of electing these 
candidates by suffrages of one part of the Union only to 
rule over the whole United States. Can it be possible 
that those who are engaged in such a measure can have se- 
riously reflected upon the consequences which must inevita- 
bly follow in case of success? Can they have the madness 
or folly to believe that our Southern brethren would submit 
to be governed by such a chief magistrate? . . . I speak 
warmly on this subject, for I feel that we are in danger. . . 
We are treading upon the brink of a volcano that is lia- 
ble at any moment to burst forth and overwhelm the na- 
tion.” * 

_ The Southerners did not.delay to point Buchanan’s allu- 

sion and Fillmore’s statements. ‘“ The election of Frémont,” 
wrote Senator Toombs, “ would be the end of the Union, and 
ought to be. The object of Frémont’s friends is the con- 
quest of the South. I am content that they shall own us 


1 See in Georgia Telegraph a letter from New York, July 10th, cited 
by New York Tribune. 

* See letter of Underwood of July 7th to New York Evening Post, cited 
by the Liberator, Aug. 15th. 

* This speech was made June 27th. It is printed in the New York 
Tribune, July 2d. The important part of it may be found in the Oon- 
gressional Globe, vol. xxxiii. p. 716, where is also printed Fillmore’s letter 
accepting the American party nomination. 
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when they conquer us, but not before.’ Governor Wise, 
who had supported Buchanan at Cincinnati, wrote: Fré- 
mont’s “election would bring about a dissolution of the 
American confederacy of States, inevitably.”* The Rich- 
mond Hnguwirer declared that “the election of Frémont 
would be certain and immediate disunion.”* Senator Sli- 
dell, a trusted friend of Buchanan, wrote: “I do not hesi- 
tate to declare that if Frémont be elected, the Union cannot 
and ought not to be preserved.”* Senator Mason averred 
that in the event of Republican success “ but one course re- 
mains for the South—immediate, absolute, eternal separa- 
tion.”* Quotations of like tenor from Southern public men 
and newspapers may be multiplied; they came for the most 
part from the supporters of Buchanan.’ John Minor Botts, 
who was on the Fillmore electoral ticket in Virginia, took 
occasion to say that if Frémont were elected the South 
would not break up the Union; and the Richmond Anguirer 


1 Toa Virginia friend, dated Washington, July 8th, printed in the New 
York Tribune of Aug. 13th. 

* Richmond, Sept. 6th, to a friend in Pennsylvania, published by the 
Pennsyloanian. It must be remembered that the Pennsylvanian was For- 
‘ney’s paper, and that he was the trusted friend of Buchanan. 

§ Aug. 29th. 

* To the Louisiana Central Committee, New York Evening Post, Sept. 
11th. 

§ Sept. 29th, letter declining to be present at the Brooks dinner, New 
York Times, Oct. 14th. 

6 See Congressional Globe, vol. xxxiii. pp. 775, 792, 1206; Georgia Con- 
stitutionalist, Sept. 22d; citations in National Intelligencer, Sept. 80th, 
Liberator, Oct. 10th, and Hvening Post, Oct. 6th and 7th. The South Car- 
olina utterances were radical. Keitt at Lynchburg, Hvening Post, Sept. 
22d; Charleston Mercury, cited by the Post, Sept. 29th; Boyce and Orr, 
ibid., Oct. 17th; Brooks and Butler, the Liberator, Oct. 24th. “The 
Southern press, of every political shade of opinion, with hardly an ex- 
ception, threatens disunion in the event of defeat in the present contest 
for the presidency.’—New York Times, Aug. 29th. The New Orleans 
Picayune and Daily Bee, however, repudiated the disunion talk, and so 
did Senators Houston, Bell, and Clayton. See New York Times, Sept. 
19th. \ 
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demanded that he should at once quit Virginia, advising him 
not to “wait for honors of ostracism nor provoke the dis- 
grace of lynching.” ? 

The feeling of many Northern Whigs found its aptest ex- 
pression in a letter of Rufus Choate. Of this great lawyer 
we have a confidential opinion from a true friend, and one 
who was often pitted against him in forensic contest. Rich- 
ard H. Dana wrote: Choate “has shown himself the brill 
iant, rich, philosophical orator, the scholar, and the kindly, 
adroit, and interesting man. He has not commanded re- 
spect as a man of deep convictions, earnest purpose, and re- 
liable judgment.”* Although this characterization was writ- 
ten three years previous to 1856, it shows that Choate from 
his very nature could have little sympathy with the aggres- 
sive anti-slavery movement; but, before he declared himself 
for Buchanan, he meditated long and earnestly, and weighed 
the arguments of all sides with care. Had he been less con- 
scientious, he would naturally have drifted into the support 
of Fillmore, as did his intimate friends Everett and Hillard 
and as did Winthrop, whose manner of envisaging a subject 
was much the same.’ But as the contest was between Fré- 
mont and Buchanan, it seemed to Choate that the patriot 
must decide between the two. Having decided, “silence,” 
said he, “in such a sad state of things as environs us now is 
profoundly ignominious.”* There were more friends and 
pleasanter associations among the Republicans, but duty 
seemed to point the other way, and his declaration for 
Buchanan was disinterested and sincere. He made for the 
Democrats a beautiful and forcible argument; and an ele- 
ment of power in the campaign was the decision to support 
Buchanan of men whom he fitly represented. 


1 Sept. 22d. 

* This was written in 1853, Life of R. H. Dana, by C. F. Adams, vol. i. 
p. 246. 
® George Ticknor was alsc for Fillmore, Life and Letters, vol. ii. p 
833. ; : 

4 Reminiscences of Rufus Choate, Parker, p. 292. 
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“The first duty of Whigs,’ wrote Choate to the Maine 
Whig State Central Committee, “is to unite with some or- 
ganization of our countrymen to defeat and dissolve the 
new geographical party, calling itself Republican. . . . The 
question for each and every one of us is . . . by what vote 
can I do most to prevent the madness of the times from 
working its maddest act—the very ecstasy of its madness— 
the permanent formation and the actual present triumph of 
a party which knows one half of America only to hate and 
dread it; from whose unconsecrated and revolutionary ban- 
ner fifteen stars are erased or have fallen; in whose na- 
tional anthem the old and endeared airs of the Eutaw 
Springs and the King’s Mountain and Yorktown, and those 
later of New Orleans and Buena Vista and Chapultepec, 
breathe no more. .. . The triumph of such a party puts 
the Union in danger. . . . And yet some men would have 
us go on laughing and singing at a present peril, the mere 
apprehension of which, as a distant and bare possibility, 
could sadden the heart of the Father of his country, and 
dictate the grave and grand warning of the Farewell Ad- 
dress.” If the Republican party, Choate continued, “ ac- 
complishes its objects and gives the government to the 
North, I turn my eyes from the consequences. To the fif- 
teen States of the South that government will appear an 
alien government. It will appear worse. It will appear a 
hostile government. It will represent to their eye a vast 
region of States organized upon anti-slavery, flushed by tri- 
umph, cheered onward by the voices of the pulpit, tribune, 
and press; its mission to inaugurate freedom and put down 
the oligarchy; its constitution the glittering and sounding 
generalities of natural right which make up the Declaration 
of Independence. .. . Practically the contest, in my judg- 
ment, is between Mr. Buchanan and Colonel Frémont. In 
these circumstances, I vote for Mr. Buchanan.” ’ 


1The whole letter is well worth reading. It is printed in Brown's 
Life of Choate, p. 321. 
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In this letter there was powerful reasoning. While Choate 
maintained that Frémont’s election was certain danger, the 
success of Buchanan would by no means extinguish the 
hope of having Kansas a free State. If there were a just 
administration of affairs in the territory, which there was 
good reason to expect from Buchanan, and if it were deliv- 
ered “ over to the natural law of peaceful and spontaneous | 
immigration,” when the proper time came it would “choose 
freedom for itself,’ and it would “have forever what it 
chooses.” It is indeed impossible to assign to Choate’s letter 
a weighty influence, for he was not widely known out of 
New England and New York, States which went overwhelm- 
‘ingly for Frémont; yet the considerations urged were those 
that in various shapes determined the votes of enough 
Northern men to elect Buchanan. For it was a transition 
period in politics, and, since the two great parties had clear- 
ly defined their position, there were many citizens still un- 
certain which way to go.’ It was to these floating voters, 
who were Americans or Whigs and devoted to the Union, 
that arguments like that of Choate appealed with irresisti- 
ble force.” 

But on those who were already Republicans the reason- 
ing had no effect whatever, for, from their point of view, 
the assumption that Frémont’s election would cause dis- 
union was unwarranted. They did not believe that the 
Southern threats were sincere. Their opinion was repre- 
sented by the remark of Senator Wilson. “Threats have 
been thrown out,” said he, “that if the ‘ Black Republicans’ 
triumph in 1856, the Union will be dissolved. . . . Sir, you 
cannot kick out of the Union the men who utter these 
impotent threats.”* The whole tone of the Republican 


See on this point remarks of Seward at Auburn, Oct. 21st, Works, vol. 
iv. p. 278. . 

2 The letter of Choate drew out many replies; perhaps the most cele- 
brated was that of George W. Curtis, published in the New York Times, 
Sept. 11th. *In the Senate, April 14th, cited by Von Holst. 
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canvass, the speeches on the stump, the able discussion of 
the situation by the press, show that these menaces were 
regarded as Southern gasconade. The Frémont newspapers 
made haste to copy the most violent speeches and articles, 
for it was their opinion that a wide circulation of these 
threats would help their cause." 

After-events demonstrated that, in this respect, Fillmore 
and Choate understood the situation better. The private 
and confidential correspondence of the time shows that these 
expressions were not bluster. “Should Frémont be elected,” 
wrote Buchanan, August 27th, to a friend in Boston, “ he 
must receive 149 Northern electoral votes at the least, and 
the outlawry proclaimed by the Republican convention at 
Philadelphia against fifteen Southern States will be ratified 
by the people of the North. The consequences will be am- 
mediate and inevitable.”* Two weeks later he wrote confi- 
dentially to Professor Read: “I am in the daily receipt of 
letters from the South which are truly alarming, and these 
from gentlemen who formerly opposed both nullification and 
disunion. They say explicitly that the election of Frémont 
involves the dissolution of the Union, and this .immediate- 
ly.”* Ina private letter, Governor Wise said : “ The South- 
ern States are going strong and unanimous. . . . They well 
not submit to a sectional election of a Free-soiler or Black 
Republican. . . . If Frémont is elected . . . this Union will 
not last one year from November next. . . . The country 
was never in such danger.”* “It is quite sensibly felt by 
all,” wrote ex-President Tyler, “that the success of the Black 
Republicans would be the knell of the Union.” * 


1 There is hardly a number of the New York Times or Tribune that does 
not support this statement. Where the matter is specifically discussed, 
see for example New York Times, Sept. 26th, Oct. 8d, and Oct. 14th; New 
York Tribune, Aug.13th. See also the opinion of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, Life of Bowles, Merriam, vol. i. p. 155. * Curtis, vol. ii. p. 180. 

* Tbid., p. 182. 

* Aug. 15th, Letters and Times of the Tylers, vol. ii. p. 531. 

5 July 21st, ibid., p. 582. 
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It was fortunate, indeed, that the Republicans could not 
lift the veil and peer into the future. Had that power been 
given them, their party would only have developed slowly 
and through painful effort, for, while the sentiment of free- 
dom was now strong at the North, that of the Union was 
stronger. The potent reason of the grand Republican ex- 
pansion of 1856 was that the statesmen and politicians had 
marked out a way in which the moral and intelligent feel- 
ing of the country could assert itself without bating a jot of 
love for the Union or reverence for the Constitution. 

Never in our history, and probably never in the history 
of the world, had a more pure, more disinterested, and more 
‘intelligent body of men banded together for a noble polit- 
ical object than those who now enrolled themselves under 
the Republican banner. The clergymen, the professors in 
the colleges, the men devoted to literature and science, the 
teachers in the schools, were for the most part Republicans. 
The zeal of many preachers broke out in the pulpit, and ser- 
mons were frequently delivered on the evils of slavery, the 
wrong of extending it, and the noble struggle freedom was 
making on the plains of Kansas. The Northern people of 
1856 were a church-going people, and it must be reckoned 
an element of weight in the campaign that so large a pro- 
portion of the clergy exerted their influence directly or in- 
directly in favor of Frémont. On the Sunday before elec- 
tion, most of the ministers of New England preached and 
prayed from their pulpits against the success of Buchanan.’ 
From the partisans of Buchanan and Fillmore came constant 
deprecation that ministers should so forget their holy calling 
as to introduce politics into the pulpit.’ 


1 Letter of Buchanan to Joshua Bates of London, Noy. 6th, Life of 
Buchanan, Curtis, vol. ii. p.188. Choate would not have found this letter 
pleasant reading. Buchanan calls New England “that land of isms,” 
and Boston “a sad place.” 

? See the New York Zribune, July 12th, 19th, Aug. 13th, 16th, Oct. 11th ; 
New York Herald, Sept. 13th, and the file of the Independent, passim ; also 
New York Times, Sept. 30th. 
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In number, influence, and circulation, the religious press 
was overwhelmingly on the side of the party opposed to 
slavery-extension.’ The religious journal was generally pub- 
lished to reach the bulk of its readers on Saturday, that the 
subjects it discussed might be read and pondered in the quiet 
hours of the Sabbath. Its arguments received, therefore, the 
most careful attention, and the work of making voters for 
Frémont continued even on the day when the secular news- 
papers did not appear. Some of the expressions call to mind 
the puritanical fervor of an earlier time. The /ndependent, 
the ablest religious journal of the day, recognized in the 
nomination of Frémont “the good hand of God;” and as 
election day drew near it said: “ Fellow-Christians! Re- 
member it is for Christ, for the nation, and for the world 
that you vote at this election! Vote as you pray! Pray as 
you vote !”* 

Professors Silliman of Yale and Felton of Harvard had 
spoken out for Frémont in a manner which betokened that 
they represented the preponderant opinion of their college 
faculties; and the feeling in these older colleges was a type 
of that prevailing in most of the institutions of learning at 
the North.’ 

Impressed by the importance of the issue, literary men 
forsook their quiet retreats to help the cause they deemed 
sacred. Emerson addressed a town meeting; Longfellow 
took part in a political gathering; Bryant entered into the 
canvass with ardor, and advocated the election of Frémont 
by speech as well as by pen; and George William Ourtis 
frequently spoke to his fellow-citizens urging them to vote 
for the Republican candidates.* Washington Irving declared 


1S§ee New York Herald, Sept. 13th and 15th; the Independent, Sept. 


18th. * June 26th and Oct. 16th. 
*See New York Tribune, July 19th; Life of Silliman, Fisher, vol. ii. 
p. 251. 


4 New York TJribune, July 19th; also Life of Bryant, Godwin, vol. ii. 
p. 91. 
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his purpose of voting for Frémont.’ Longfellow wrote to 
Sumner that one reason why he did not want to go to Eu- 
rope was on account of losing his vote in the autumn, “J 
have great respect for that now,” he continued, “though I 
never cared about it before.”” He notes in his journal 
that all the guests with whom he dined one day at Pres- 
cott’s were Frémont men.’ N. P. Willis, one of the best- 
known littératewrs of his day, relates how he drove five miles 
one night to hear Curtis deliver a stump-speech. He at first 
thought the author of the Howadji “too handsome and well- 
dressed ” for a political orator, but, as he listened, his mis- 
take was apparent. He heard a logical and rational address, 
and now and then the speaker burst “into the full tide of 
eloquence unrestrained.” Willis declared that although fifty 
years old he should this year cast his “virgin vote,” and it 
would be for Frémont.* Harriet Beecher Stowe published 
another anti-slavery novel, which, though far inferior to her 
masterpiece, found many readers.* Whittier in passionate 
verse begged votes for Frémont. 

The history of this phase of the campaign would not 
be complete without extended reference to the oration of 
George William Curtis, delivered to the students of the 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, on the 
subject, “The Duty of the American Scholar to Politics and 
the Times.” ° 

“T would gladly speak to you,” said he; “of the charms 
of pure scholarship ; of the dignity and worth of the scholar; 
of the abstract relation of the scholar to the State. . . . But 


1 Philadelphia Times, cited by the New York Times, Nov. 1st. 

* June 24th, Life of Longfellow, 8. Longfellow, vol. ii. p. 282. 

3 Thid., p. 287. 

4 Private letter, published in the New York Evening Post, cited by New 
York Times, Oct. 8th. 

®* Dred, A Tale of the Dismal Swamp. The publishers stated that sixty 
thousand copies were sold in twelve days, New York Tribune, Oct. 18th ; 
see also the Liberator, Oct. 3d. 

6 Delivered Aug. 5th. 
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would you have counted him a friend of Greece who quietly 
discussed the abstract nature of patriotism on that Greek 
summer day through whose hopeless and immortal hours 
Leonidas and his three hundred stood at Thermopyle for 
liberty?” And the American scholar of to-day must know 
“that freedom always has its Thermopylae, and that his 
Thermopyle is called Kansas. . . . Because we are scholars, 
shall we cease to be citizens?” In the Senate, a “scholar 
pleads the cause dear to every gentleman in history, and 
a bully strikes him down. In a republic of freemen, this 
scholar speaks for freedom, and his blood stains the Senate 
floor. There it will blush through all our history. That 
damned spot will never out from memory, from tradition, 
or from noble hearts... . Of what use are your books? Of 
what use is your scholarship? Without freedom of thought, 
there is no civilization or human progress; and without 
freedom of speech, liberty of thought is a mockery.” The 
orator continued: ‘There is a constant tendency in material 
prosperity, when it is the prosperity of a class and not of 
the mass, to relax the severity of principle ;’ but every state 
has a class “which by its very character is dedicated to 
eternal and not to temporary interests ; whose members are 
priests of the mind, not of the body, and who are necessarily 
the conservative party of intellectual and moral freedom. . . . 
The scholar is the representative of thought among men, 
and his duty to society is the effort to introduce thought and 
the sense of justice into human affairs. He was not made a 
scholar to satisfy the newspapers or the parish beadles, but 
to serve God and man. While other men pursue what is 
expedient, and watch with alarm the flickering of the funds, 
he is to pursue the truth and watch the eternal law of jus- 
tice.” The duty of the American scholar “in this crisis of 
our national affairs” is to fight the battle of liberty by re- 
sisting the extension of slavery. “The advocacy of the area 
of its extension is not a whim of the slave power, but is 
based upon the absolute necessities of the system.” But 
now “twenty millions of a moral people, politically dedi- 
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cated to Liberty, are asking themselves whether their goy- 
ernment shall be administered solely in the interest of three 
hundred and fifty thousand slave-holders. . . . Young schol- 
ars, young Americans, young men, we are all called upon to 
do a great duty. Nobody is released from it. It is a work 
to be done by hard strokes and everywhere. I see a rising 
enthusiasm, but enthusiasm is not an election; and I hear 
cheers from the heart, but cheers are not voters. Every man 
must labor with his neighbor—in the street, at the plough, 
at the bench, early and late, at home and abroad. Gener- 
ally, we are concerned in elections with the measures of gov- 
ernment. This time it is with the essential principle of 
government itself.” 

This finished oration suffers much by detached quotation. 
Read as a whole, one sees the argument unfolding, and is 
led on step by step to the point where the scholar is made 
to see that he would be recreant to his high calling if he did 
not vote and work for Frémont. It had a wide circulation,’ 
and to college men, and men who read much, it spoke with 
mighty accents. The sincere and thoughtful orator had an 
earnest purpose; he looked upon politics from a lofty plane. 
Certainly no candidate for President has ever had his elec- 
tion urged in words that breathe forth purer aspirations, 
and more sublime and cogent reasons have never been given 
for political work. The voter who was influenced by that 
argument must have felt that he had been borne into a 
political atmosphere which was freed from foul exhalations. 

To the conservative, practical man of 1856, the formal, 
measured words of James Buchanan must have seemed the 
essence of practical wisdom; the ardent phrases of Curtis, 
while fit perhaps for professors and students, quite inade- 
quate as a guide of political action. Yet only a few years 
were needed to show that the inferences drawn by Buchanan 


1 It was published in the New York Weekly Tribune of Aug. 16th. The 
circulation of the paper that day was 173,000. The oration was after- 
wards published in pamphlet form by a New York house, 
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became for him a stumbling-block and a foolishness. A 
few years more demonstrated that the speculative truth 
proclaimed by Curtis was the highest practical wisdom. 

It was appreciated that the first voters and the young 
men would be an important element on the Republican side 
in the campaign. Sumner, who, in the words of Seward, 
was “contending with death in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania,”' wrote: “It is the young who give a spontaneous 
welcome to Truth when she first appears as an unattended 
stranger.... The young men of Massachusetts act under 
natural impulses when they step forward as the body-guard 
of the Republican party. When the great discoverer Har- 
vey first announced the circulation of the blood, he was as- 
tonished to find that no person wpwards of forty received 
this important truth. It was the young only who embraced 
tie 3 

Fillmore received an accession of strength by the endorse- 
ment of the national Whig convention held at Baltimore 
September 17th. It was remembered that the day was the 
anniversary of Washington’s Farewell Address. One of 
the resolutions alluded to his warning against geographical 
parties; another condemned the Democrats equally with 
the Republicans. The position of the Fillmoreans may 
be described as oscillating between the other two parties. 
In the same speech in which Fillmore had expressed his 
alarm at the sectional character of the Republican party, 
he had severely condemned the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Although he was first nominated by the Ameri- 
cans, the peculiar tenets of that organization made no figure 
in the canvass.’ 

Side by side with the political canvass in the States went 
on the contest in Kansas. It had now degenerated into a 


1 Letter of Seward to his wife, Aug. 17th, Life, vol. ii. p. 287. 

‘Letter from Cresson, Pa., Aug. 5th, New York Weekly Tribune, 
Aug. 30th. 

3 See Seward’s speech at Auburn, Oct, 21st, Works, vol. iv. p. 279. 
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guerrilla warfare. The adventurous spirits among the free. 
State men had been worked up to violence by the destruc- 
tion of Lawrence, and the pro-slavery party were inflamed 
by the massacre on the Pottawatomie. Missouri and Kansas 
border ruffians robbed, plundered, and murdered their antag- 
onists. A new route from the North by the way of Iowa 
and Nebraska had been opened by which parties of Northern 
adventurers came into the territory. In their violent deeds 
these imitated the ruffians. Occasionally the factions would 
meet, and a skirmish, dignified in Kansas history with the 
name of a battle, would result. Free-State marauders rob- 
bed frugal pro-slavery residents, and the border ruffians 
pillaged the industrious free-State settlers. The historian 
of Kansas confesses it difficult to determine “ which faction 
surpassed the other in misdeeds.”’ In the populous districts 
civil war raged. Women and children fled from the terri- 
tory. Men slept on their arms. The country was given 
over to highway robbery and rapine; “the smoke of burn- 
ing dwellings darkened the atmosphere.”* The Kansas of 
1856 “ weltered in havoc and anarchy.” * Yet the loss of 
life was not so great as might be supposed. Competent 
authority, after systematic and thorough investigation, esti- 
mated the loss of life from November ist, 1855, to December 
1st, 1856, at about two hundred. The destruction of prop- 
erty in the same period was considered to be not less than 
two million dollars, of which one-half was directly sustained 
by the bona-fide settlers of Kansas.’ 

Reeder was advocating free Kansas in the Eastern States; 
Robinson was in prison. The direction of the free-State 
cause fell to James H. Lane, an erratic person, a man with- 
out character, who sought by any means political advance- 
ment. John Brown also figures asa leader in this guerrilla 


\ 1§pring, p. 176. 

* Geary’s farewell address, __ * Spring, p. 190. 

* Report of commissioners of Kansas territory, July, 1857. Reports of 
Committees, 2d Sess. 36th Cong., vol. iii. parti. p.92. 
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warfare. Urged on by a gloomy fanaticism, he thought 
there was no way of destroying slavery except by killing 
slave-holders. Although the name of Lane became a terror 
to the pro-slavery party, and John Brown was truly called 
“the old terrifier,” it does not appear that their misdirected 
energy accomplished aught towards making Kansas free 
territory. Although their martial operations were directed 
with skill and bravery, they were in the end borne down by 
superior numbers with the result of “a total military col- 
lapse of the free-State cause.” 

If we confine our attention simply to the local transac- 
tions in the territory, it cannot be maintained that any ad- 
vantage accrued to freedom in Kansas from the time of the 
destruction of Lawrence to September 9th, the day of the 
arrival at Fort Leavenworth of Governor Geary, who took 
the place of Shannon. The check given to Northern emi- 
gration by the unsettled state of affairs was but a superficial 
gain for the pro-slavery party, for the tale of “bleeding 
Kansas” was being told in eloquent accents and with pro- 
found results at every Republican meeting east of the Mis- 
souri river. 

Although Lane and Brown were this summer the promi-. 
nent representatives of the free-State cause, yet the North- 
ern settlers were not united in approving of their predatory 
and guerrilla warfare. While it is true that one of the 
Kansas factions did violent deeds in the name of law and 
order, and the other committed crimes in the name of lib- 
erty, it is also true that, in a balancing of acts and charac- 
ter, the free-State adherents of 1856 stand immeasurably 
superior to the pro-slavery partisans in everything that goes 
to make up industrious, law-abiding, and intelligent citizens. 
The free-State men lost by far the larger amount of prop- 
erty, and the destruction caused by the pro-slavery faction 
was much the greater.’ 


1 Spring, p. 190. 
* The destruction of property owned by pro-slavery men from Nov. 
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Although the influence upon the national political cam- 
paign exerted by the conflict in Kansas can hardly be over- 
estimated, the details of the conflict are comparatively insig- 
nificant and need not detain us. But the story of Kansas, 
which in our day Professor Spring has told impartially 
and without “a blur of theory,” is not the story that the 
truth-seeking voter of 1856 heard at Republican meetings 
and read in Republican newspapers. The correspondents 
of the New York Zrzbune and New York Z%mes furnished, 
for the most part, the facts on which a judgment was 
based. While they were diligent, able, and interesting 
newspaper writers, they were strong partisans, ready to 
believe the most atrocious outrages related of the border 
ruffians, and apt to suppress facts that told against their 
own party.’ 

The Republican newspapers were full of Kansas news, ar- 
ranged under startling head-lines and commented upon in 
emphatic editorials. That their efforts in forming public 
sentiment were effective is evident when the truth-seeking 
Emerson could publicly declare: “There is this peculiarity 


1st, 1855, to Dec. 1st, 1856, was $77,198.99; that owned by free-State 
men, $335,779.04. Property taken or destroyed by pro-slayery men, 
$318,718.63; that by free-State men, $94,529.40. Awards made by Kan- 
sas Territory Commissioners, 1859, Reports of Committees, 2d Sess. 86th 
Cong., vol. iii. parti. p. 90. My authorities for this brief sketch of Kansas 
history during the summer of 1856 are Spring’s Kansas; Geary and Kan- 
sas, by Gihon; Sara Robinson’s Kansas; The Englishman in Kansas, 
Gladstone ; Publications of the Kansas Historical Society; Conquest of 
Kansas, Phillips; Six Months in Kansas; Letter from Lawrence, Sept. 
7th, to the New York Times ; Life of John Brown, Sanborn; Life of John 
Brown, Redpath. 

1“ That the excitement in the Hastern and Southern States in 1856 
was instigated and kept up by garbled and exaggerated accounts of 
Kansas affairs, published in the Eastern and Southern papers, is true, 
most true; but the half of what was done by either party was never 
chronicled !”—Report of Commissioners of Kansas Territory. See also an 
impartial article in the New York Times, Sept. 9th; also Reminiscences 
of John Brown, G, W. Brown, p. 48. 
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about the case of Kansas, that all the right is on one side.”! 
The Democratic journals and speakers had little to say about 
the marauding operations of free-State adventurers. There 
are, indeed, occasional references to the Northern army 
under the lead of “the notorious Jim Lane;” but in the 
main, when forced to meet the stories of Kansas outrages, 
they have, as Emerson said, “ but one word in reply—name- 
ly, that it is all exaggeration, ’tis an abolition lie.” ? 
Meetings for the relief of Kansas were continually held. 
Reeder had everywhere crowded audiences when he dis- 
coursed on the theme nearest his heart. A convention of 
Kansas aid committees assembled at Buffalo to discuss the 
past work and arrange for future operations. Since it was 
the unanimous opinion that the efforts for raising men and 
money should be redoubled, Gerrit Smith immediately sub- 
scribed fifteen hundred dollars per month during the war.’ 
The Zribune asked for a special subscription from their 
readers for the aid of freedom in Kansas, and from time to 
time published the names of the donors.* At a Kansas re- 
lief meeting held in Detroit, Zachariah Chandler, a candi- 
date for United States Senator from Michigan, put down his 
name for ten thousand dollars.*. Emerson, with quaint sin- 
cerity, said that, in order “to give largely, lavishly,” to the 
Kansas people, “ We must learn to do with less, live in a 
smaller tenement, sell our apple-trees, our acres, our pleas- 
ant homes. I know people who are making haste to re- 
duce their expenses and pay their debts, not with a view to 
new accumulations, but in preparation to save and earn for 
the benefit of the Kansas emigrants.”’ Indeed, one of the 


+ Remarks at a Kansas relief meeting in Cambridge, Sept. 10th, the 
Liberator, Sept. 19th; Miscellanies, p. 241. 2 Tbid. 

* Tribune, July 19th. He had previously given $10,000 to the cause, 
Life of Smith, Frothingham, p. 233. 

* July 24th. The amount subscribed up to Nov. 15th, as published in 
the Weekly Tribune of that date, was $15,523.19. 

§ June 2d, Life of Chandler, Detroit Post and Tribune, p. 120. 

° [iberator, Sept. 19th; Miscellanies, p. 243. 
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potent arguments for the Republican cause was summed 
up in the expression “ Bleeding Kansas.” The Democrats 
taunted the Republicans by saying that they were trying to 
elect their candidate by “shrieks for freedom.” This was 
immediately taken up as a watchword, and when the sum- 
mer elections went their way, they were glad to announce 
that “Iowa, Maine, and Vermont, shriek for freedom.” 

Yet on the part of the Republicans it was an educational 
campaign of high value. Their newspapers in zeal and 
ability were superior to those of the other side. New York 
city, then as now, took the lead in journalism, and it is an 
indication of how the press stood everywhere at the North, 
except in Pennsylvania, when we note that the four great 
organs of public opinion, the Zrcbune, Tumes, Herald, and 
Post, supported Frémont. The publication of campaign 
documents was immense, and great care was taken to circu- 
late them freely. Never before had such serious reading- 
matter been put into the hands of so many voters, and never 
before had so many men been willing to take time and pains 
to arrive at a comprehension of the principles involved in a 
presidential canvass. An indication of Republican willing- 
ness to repose on the wisdom of the fathers is shown by the 
publication of the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution as a part of a campaign document. The wide- 
spread interest is betokened by the appeal of Henry Ward 
Beecher in the Zndependent for money to print tracts which 
were to be sent “up and down the hills and valleys of 
Pennsylvania, carrying truth, by the silent page, to hun- 
dreds and thousands of men who have never been reached 
by the living speaker.” * 

The influence of women was a factor of inestimable value. 
The moral side of the political question they were well fit- 
ted to grasp. That slavery was wrong, that it ought not 
to be extended, seemed to them primal truths; and the un- 
obtrusive sway of mothers, wives, and sisters was exerted 


1 Oct. 2d. 
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with greater effect than ever before in public affairs. Cer- 
tainly government by the people has shown few more 
inspiring spectacles than the campaign of 1856 at the 
North. 

The conduct of the Republicans during the canvass was 
almost faultless. The private characters of Buchanan and 
Fillmore were above reproach; but even had they not been 
so, their personal affairs would have attracted little atten- 
tion, for the overpowering sway of the principles at issue 
was everywhere manifest. Perhaps the only charges that 
can be made against the Republican press are, exaggeration 
regarding Kansas affairs and giving currency to a supposed 
statement of Toombs without sufficient foundation. He was 
falsely reported to have said that he would yet “call the 
roll of his slaves under the shadow of Bunker Hill monu- 
ment.”* Buchanan’s share in the Ostend manifesto was 
properly used against him, but the Cuban question was so 
entirely swallowed up in the territorial that this line of 
attack attracted little attention. 

The Democrats, wishing to turn away Northern consider- 
ation from the real issue, were free with personal imputa- 
tions against Frémont. The assertion that he was or had 
been a Roman Catholic gave the most trouble, for the Re- 
publicans desired to gain the Know-nothing vote. The most 
authoritative denials did not prevent the reiteration of the 
charge.’ Charges were also made against the integrity of 
Frémont on account of certain operations in California.’ 


1 See the Liberator, Feb. 15th; Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 
844; Life of Theodore Parker, Weiss, vol. ii. p. 228. 

* Reminiscences of a Journalist, Congdon, p. 154; New York Weekly 
Tribune, Aug. 9th and Oct. 18th. 

* See remarks of Toombs, Congressional Globe, vol. xxxiii. p. 771; Life 
of Frémont, Bigelow, chap. xiv.; New York Tribune, Sept. 83d. The 
’ charges were believed in California, and there he was not at all popular. 
H. H. Bancroft, vol. xviii. p. 702. In his own State he received less 
than one-half of the vote of Buchanan, and a much smaller vote than 
Fillmore. 
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In the light of his subsequent career, it can not be said 
that these were disproved to the satisfaction of a judicial 
mind; but they were not for a moment credited by his sup- 
porters, and did not have an appreciable influence on the 
result. Nor did the apparently admitted story that he was 
involved in California speculations, and that his notes would 
not sell in the New York market at even two per cent. a 
month, affect his popularity.’ 

The contest at the South between Buchanan and Fillmore 
was sluggish and uninteresting. There were practically but 
two doubtful States, and the August State election in Ken- 
tucky demonstrated that Fillmore could only hope to carry 
Maryland. 

The sagacious politicians of each side stated the problem 
thus: Of the 149 electoral votes necessary to elect, Bu- 
chanan was sure of 112 from the South. He must get, 
then, the twenty-seven votes of Pennsylvania and ten more. 
Either Indiana or Illinois would give the required number, 
or New Jersey and California together. These five were 
the only doubtful Northern States. Frémont was reason- 
ably certain of 114 electoral votes. To be elected he must 
also get Pennsylvania and eight more, or else carry all the 
doubtful States except Pennsylvania; but the chance of 
securing Pennsylvania was much better than that of get- 
ting all of the others. Thus the contest practically settled 
down to the Keystone State, and it was doubly important 
because a State election preceded the presidential election 
of November. 

The issue had been made. On both sides the conditions 
for success were understood. It needed only to persuade 
and get out the arbiters. A campaign ensued which, for 
enthusiasm and excitement, surpassed any the country had 
seen except that of 1840. The old voters were constantly 
reminded of that memorable year. There was no difficulty 
in getting up Republican meetings. Processions number 


1 New York Tribune, Aug. 27th. 
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ing thousands were common; good music and inspiring 
campaign songs were constantly heard, and there were 
few gatherings not graced with the presence of intelligent 
and devoted women. The meetings were immense. At 
Pittsburgh, the number assembled was estimated at one 
hundred thousand freemen. It was said to be a greater 
gathering than either the Dayton or Tippecanoe meeting 
of 1840. 

“ The truth is that the people are much more for us than 
we have supposed,” wrote Dana. “I have been speaking 
around a good deal in clubs, and am everywhere astonished 
at the depth and ardor of the popular sentiment. Where 
we least expect it, large and enthusiastic crowds throng to 
the meeting and stay for hours with the thermometer at 
one hundred degrees. It is a great canvass; for genuine 
inspiration, 1840 could not hold a candle. Iam more than 
ever convinced that Frémont was the man for us.”’ The 
prominent men of the country could be frequently heard. 
It is an indication of the varied talent enlisted in the cause 
that on one evening Hale and Beecher, and on the next 
Wilson and Raymond, addressed a large crowd of New York 
city Republicans. Seward did not speak until October 2d. 
The reason he assigned was that his health was so impaired 
that he needed rest. Dana wrote confidentially that “Sew- 
ard was awful grouty.”* The reflection must have come 
to him that he, instead of one who only began to labor in 
the vineyard at the eleventh hour, might have been the 
embodiment of this magnificent enthusiasm. 

In reply to an invitation to attend a meeting in Ohio, 
Sumner wrote from Philadelphia: “I could not reach Ohio 
except by slow stages; and were I there, I should not have 
the sanction of my physician in exposing myself to the ex: 


10, A. Dana to Pike, July 24th, First Blows of the Civil War, p. 346. 

* Letter to Howard at Detroit, Sept. 12th, published in the New York 
Tribune. 

* Aug. 9th, to Pike, First Blows of the Civil War, p. 347. 
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citements of a public meeting, even if I said nothing. This 
is hard—very hard for me to bear, for I long to do some- 
thing at this critical moment for the cause.”* A few days 
after this letter was published, Republicans had the op- 
portunity of reading an account of a numerously attended 
banquet in South Carolina given to Preston 8. Brooks by 
the constituents of his district, where, amid vehement cheer- 
ing, he was presented with a cane on which was inscribed, 
“Use knock-down arguments.” ? 

Banks one afternoon delivered a speech in Wall Street from 
the balcony of the Merchants’ Exchange, and was listened 
to by twenty thousand men.* You ask me “as to Banks’s 
‘speech,” wrote Greeley to an intimate friend. “I think St. 
Paul on Mars Hill made a better—I mean better for Mars 
Hill; I am not sure that Banks’s is not better adapted to 
Wall Street. I trust Banks himself does not deem it suited 
to the latitude of Bunker Hill or Tippecanoe.” * 

Besides reading documents and listening to speeches, the 
enthusiasm manifested itself in street parades and torch- 
light processions. Pioneers with glittering axes marched 
ahead, Rocky-Mountain glee-clubs sang campaign songs, 
and the air rang with shouts of “ Free speech, free soil, and 
Frémont,” the lusty bands dwelling upon “ Frémont” with 
the staccato cheer.* Although in liveliness and enthusiasm 


? Sumner to Lewis D. Campbell, published in the New York Times, 
Oct. 3d. 

* See New York Times, Oct. 8th, where is published a full account of 
the proceedings and speeches. This affair attracted much attention from 
the Republican press. > New York Times, Sept. 26th. 

“ Greeley to Pike, Oct. 6th, First Blows of the Civil War, p. 350. 

° A letter to the Nation of Sept. 18th, 1890, states that the staccato 
cheer was invented during this campaign; but the writer is mistak- 
en in the statement that the torchlight companies were called “ Wide- 
awakes.” I have not seen that name used in any of the campaign liter- 
ature. The “ Wide-awakes” were a Republican invention of 1860 (see 
History of Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 284); but the term “ wide- 
awake” was used by the Know-nothings (see the “ Wide-awake Gift, 
a Know-nothing Token for 1855”), 
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this resembled the 1840 campaign, there was a marked dif- 
ference. The Whigs had then gone to the country without 
a platform, and the canvass was a frolic; now the Republi- 
cans advocated a platform which was so positive in its ut- 
terances that no mistake could be made about its meaning. 
There was, therefore, now a serious devotion to principle, 
and an earnest determination that the Harrison campaign 
lacked. The jollity of 1840 is the delight of the humorist ; 
the gravity of 1856 is the study of the political philosopher. 

It is difficult to apportion the enthusiasm between a cause 
and a candidate; but after drinking deep of the campaign 
literature, one is forced to the conviction that much was 
for the cause and little for the man; that Republican prin- 
ciples added lustre to the name of Frémont, while Frémont 
himself gave little strength to the party other than by 
the romantic interest that was associated with his record 
as an explorer.’ His nomination was indeed received with 
enthusiasm. Several campaign biographies were published 
which familiarized the public with the stirring events in his 
life; but while his “disastrous chances,” his “moving acci- 
dents by flood and field,” and his “hair-breadth scapes” 
made him a hero in the eyes of youth who fed on Cooper 
and Gilmore Simms, the fuller knowledge of his career was 
unsatisfactory to many earnest and thoughtful Republicans. 
‘The most was made of his being “the brave Pathfinder.” 
The planting of the American flag on the highest peak 
of the Rocky Mountains was deemed an heroic feat. Yet 
practical people could not fail to inquire why the qualities 
of a daring explorer fitted a man to be chief magistrate 
of the republic at a critical juncture. Little by little, it 
began to be understood that Frémont was a vulnerable 
candidate, and, while the charges of corruption were not 
believed, it was admitted they needed explanation. He did 


! His romantic marriage added to this interest, and “ Frémont and Jes- 
sie” was a favorite campaign cry. Jessie Benton was the name of his wife, 
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not, therefore, stand before the country with the same char- 
acter of absolute integrity as did Buchanan and Fillmore.’ 

The Iowa congressional election in August was favorable 
to the Republicans. In September, Maine and Vermont gave 
unmistakable evidence of the direction in which the tide was 
setting in New England. Maine was an old Democratic 
State; the Republican candidate for governor was Hannibal 
Hamlin, who, though voting against the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, had not formally severed his connection with the Dem- 
ocratic party until June of this year. Then from his place in 
the Senate he had declared that, as he considered the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise the cause of all the present ills, 
and as the Cincinnati convention had endorsed that repeal, 
he could no longer act with the Democrats, but must oppose 
them with all his power. He was now elected governor of 
Maine by a handsome majority. In Vermont three quar- 
ters of the votes were cast for the Republican ticket. 

The Republicans were highly elated at these results. All 
eyes were now turned to the “ October States ”—Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Indiana. No concern was felt about Ohio, 
and much less depended upon Indiana than on the Keystone 
State. The election of October 14th in Pennsylvania was 
for minor State officers, that of canal commissioner being 
the most important. There were two tickets in the field— 
one the regular Democratic, the other the Union, which was 
supported by Republicans, Americans, Whigs, and anti-Ne- 
braska Democrats ;? or, stated differently, one ticket had the 
support of the “ Buchaniers,” the other that of the “ Fré- 
monters,” and ostensibly of the “ Fillmoreans.” The con- 


1 My authorities on the campaign of 1856 are New York Tribune, Times, 
Herald, and Post, the Independent, the Liberator, Boston Post, Boston ~ 
Atlas ; Life of Samuel Bowles, Merriam; Political Recollections, Julian; 
Reminiscences of a Journalist, Congdon. 

? There were three State officers to be elected on a general ticket. One 
of the candidates was an old-line Whig, another was a Republican, aed 
the third an anti-Nebraska Democrat. 
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test was vigorous and excited. The Republicans were ag- 
gressive. They pointed to “bleeding Kansas ;” they charged 
that the civil war in that territory was a result of the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, and they demanded a policy 
which should incontestably make Kansas a free State. 

Their best speakers traversed Pennsylvania, making elo- 
quent and able appeals, and the State was flooded with cam- 
paign documents. It was clearly discerned where the dan- 
ger lay. West of the Alleghany Mountains, the enthusiasm 
for Frémont was like that in New England, New York, and 
Ohio; but as one travelled eastward a different political 
atmosphere could easily be felt, and when one reached 
Philadelphia, which was bound to the South by a lucrative 
trade, the chill was depressing." The business and social 
influences of conservative Philadelphia were arrayed against 
the Frémont movement. The Pennsylvania Dutch, by whom 
the eastern counties were largely peopled, were set in their 
way of political thinking; they distrusted change. They 
were told that Frémont was an abolitionist ; they believed 
that abolitionism was dangerous to the Union; they were 
attached to the Union, for its existence implied order and 
security ; they were thrifty and prosperous, and much pre- 
ferred order to the liberty of the black man. Campaign 
work such as had stirred to the depths New England, New 
York, Ohio, and the Northwest was carried on by the Re- 
publicans to a greater extent in Pennsylvania. They hoped 
that, while this was a community slower to educate, it 
would yield to persistent and overflowing effort. 

The Democrats dodged the issue. Instead of defending 
the Douglas and Pierce policy, they averred that the Union 
was in danger. “TI consider,’ wrote Buchanan, privately, 
“that all incidental questions are comparatively of little im- 
portance in the presidential question, when compared with 


1 See article by Russel Errett, Magazine of Western History, July, 1889. 
“There is no Republican organization or life in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey.”—Seward to his wife, Aug. 3d, Life of Seward, vol. ii. p. 284. 
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the grand and appalling issue of union or disunion. . . . In 
this region the battle is fought mainly on this issue. We 
have so often cried ‘ wolf’ that now, when the wolf is at 
the door, it is difficult to make the people believe it; but 
yet the sense of danger is slowly and surely making its way 
in this region.” ? 

The appeal for the Union was a legitimate party cry, and 
it answered well in Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania Dutch 
counties, but there were parts of the State where an addi- 
tional argument was needed. The manner in which this 
necessity was met reflects, in the light of subsequent history, 
discredit on Buchanan or his managers. Howell Cobb, of 
Georgia, who had the reputation of a straightforward man, 
and who in 1851 had distinguished himself by a vigorous 
canvass in his State against the disunion faction, and John 
Hickman, a congressman from Pennsylvania who had voted 
for the admission of Kansas under the Topeka Constitution, 
spoke from the stump all over the Chester valley, advocating 
Buchanan’s election, and promising fair play in Kansas.’ 
At many Democratic mass-meetings in different parts of the 
State, banners were borne on which was inscribed “ Buchan- 
an, Breckinridge, and Free Kansas,” the orators maintaining 
that Kansas was certain to be free if Buchanan were elected.’ 
Forney, who was chairman of the Democratic State central 
committee, and at that time an intimate personal and politi- 
cal friend of Buchanan, avers that this line of argument was 
based on a positive promise from him that there “should be 
no interference against the people of Kansas.”* The advo- 


1 Life of Buchanan, Curtis, vol. ii. p. 180. Buchanan lived near Lancas- 
ter, in the southeastern part of Pennsylvania. 

? Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men, vol. ii. p. 239. 

> See Wade’s speech in the Senate, Dec. 4th; New York Times, Oct. 
7th, Nov. 19th. “All over the country the Democratic party put upon 
their flags, transparencies, and banners ‘ Buchanan, Breckinridge, and 
Free Kansas.’ ’—John Sherman, House of Representatives, Dec. 8th. 

*See Forney’s Anecdotes, vol. i. pp. 15 and 361; vol. ii. pp. 240, 421. 
In a speech at Tarrytown, N. Y., Sept. 2d, 1858, Forney declared that 
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cacy of the Democratic candidates by Reverdy Johnson, an 
old-line Whig, and by Barclay, a Democratic congressman 
from western Pennsylvania, who had voted for the admis- 
sion of Kansas under the Topeka Constitution, was an added 
influence in this direction. 

The Democrats had in their campaign the cordial assist- 
ance of the President. Shannon’s administration of Kansas 
affairs had become a scandal. Unsteady in habits and pur- 
poses, he was execrated by the free-State men; his continu- 
ance in office gave additional force to every story of “ bleed- 
ing Kansas.” In August he was removed, and John W. 
Geary, of Pennsylvania, a man of good standing, was ap- 
pointed in his place. The report went that Geary had said 
that peace must be restored or Buchanan could not carry 
Pennsylvania.’ The difficulty of his mission was emphasized 
when, on the way to Kansas, he met Shannon fleeing in 
abject fear, because at the last the pro-slavery leaders had 
taken offence as their former tool would not do their entire 
bidding.” But the new governor set himself energetically 


during the canvass of 1856 Buchanan said to him a thousand times: 
“The South must vote for me, and the North must be secured; and the 
only way to secure the North is to convince those gentlemen that when 


_I get in the presidential chair I will do right with the people in Kansas. 


I am now sixty-six years of age, Ihave reached that time of life when I 
cannot have any ambition for re-election, and if I have, the only way to 
secure it is to be strong with my own people at home. I watched this 
struggle from my retirement in London; I have seen what I conceive to 
be the mistakes of others. Iam not responsible for the administration 
of President Pierce; therefore I will inaugurate a new system.” Forney 
further said: “I sowed the State with private letters and private pledges 
upon this question. There is not a county in Pennsylvania in which my 


‘letters may not be found, almost by hundreds, pledging Mr. Buchanan, in 


his name and by his authority, to the full, complete, and practical recog- 
nition of the rights of the people of Kansas to decide upon their own af- 
fairs.”—New York Tribune, Sept. 3d, 1858. 

1 Sara Robinson’s Kansas, p. 339; The Kansas Conflict, Charles Rob- 
inson, p. 323. , 

* Spring, p. 187; Geary and Kansas, Gihon, p. 104. 
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to work to bring back order. He took an impartial view 
of the situation; in his effort at pacification, he leaned nei- 
ther to one side nor to the other, but pursued the course he 
had marked out with judgment, decision, and success. On 
the 30th of September he sent the Secretary of State a 
despatch which was a splendid Democratic argument in the 
impending contest. ‘“ Peace now reigns in Kansas,” Geary 
wrote. ‘ Confidence is gradually being restored. Citizens 
are returning to their claims. Men are resuming their or- 
dinary pursuits, and a general gladness pervades the entire 
community. When I arrived here, everything was at the 
lowest point of depression. Opposing parties saw no hope of 
‘peace, save in mutual extermination, and they were taking 
the most effectual means to produce that terrible result.” * 
The Democratic organization in Pennsylvania was per- 
fect. Unlike other Northern States, Buchanan was there 
upheld by. the most influential newspapers, which were sub- 
sidized by “a system of general and liberal advertising.” * 
There were many wealthy Democrats in Philadelphia and 
eastern Pennsylvania, and money flowed in freely from 
other States. Douglas, while loyally striving to keep 
Illinois Democratic, was also able to contribute money 
liberally to aid in carrying the Keystone State. The 
governor of North Carolina, with other gentlemen, issued 
a “private and confidential” circular begging for money. 
“ Pennsylvania must be saved at every hazard,” they said. 
“We appeal to you, therefore, as a Democrat and a patriot, 
to contribute forthwith whatever amount of money you can, 
and raise what you can from others.”* The Republican 
journals charged—probably with truth—that the clerks in 
the departments at Washington, the officers in the New York 


! Message and Documents, 1856-57, part i. p. 154. 

2 Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men, vol. ii. pp. 289, 240; also article 
by Russel Errett, Western Magazine of History, July, 1889. 

® Life of Douglas, Sheahan, p. 443. 

* The circular was dated Raleigh, Sept. 20th, was published i in the Ra- 
leigh Register of Oct. 22d, and copied i in the New York Times, Oct. 24th. 
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City Custom-house, and the laborers in the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard were assessed for the Pennsylvania campaign fund.’ It 
was credibly reported that one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars was sent into Pennsylvania from the slave - holding 
States; that August Belmont contributed fifty thousand dol- 
lars; and that other Wall-street bankers and brokers, alarm- 
ed at Southern threats and fearing serious financial loss in 
the event of disunion, put into Forney’s hands one hundred 
thousand dollars more.’ The allegations of the defeated 
party regarding the outlay by the other must always be 
taken with a grain of allowance, yet a fair consideration of 
all the circumstances makes it reasonable to suppose that the 
Democrats had much the larger supply of the sinews of war.’ 

It certainly seemed to the Republicans that the Demo- 
crats were better provided with means. ‘“ We Frémonters 
of this town,” wrote Greeley from New York to an inti- 
mate friend, “have not one dollar where the Fillmoreans 
and Buchaniers have ten each, and we have Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey both on our shoulders. Each State is utter- 
ly miserable, as far as money is concerned ; we must supply 
them with documents, canvass them with our best speakers, 
and pay for their rooms to speak in and our bills to invite 
them.” ‘ 


.1 See New York Tribune, Oct. 2d; Hvening Post, Oct. 21st; Boston 
Atlas, Oct. 18th. 

* New York Times, Oct. 24th; Hvening Post, Oct. 21st; Boston Atlas, 
Oct. 23d. 

* For charges of Republican expenditure, see Life of Stephens, John- 
ston and Browne, p, 316, Stephens writes Aug. 31st: “I understand that 
the Republicans have spent $500,000 on Pennsylvania. These merchants 
of the North, who have grown rich out of us, are shelling out their money 
like corn now to oppress us.” See also North Carolina circular before 
referred to. The report that Stephens heard was an exaggeration. The 
New York Times estimate of the expenditure by the Democrats for the 
State election was “very nearly $500,000,” and I feel confident that the 
Democrats spent more than the Republicans. 

* Greeley to Pike, Aug. 6th, First Blows of the Civil War, p. 346. The 
Republicans of Massachusetts sent money to Pennsylvania, Reminis- 
cences of a Journalist, Congdon, p. 158. 
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The Democrats were successful in manufacturing enthu- 
siasm for their candidate in his native State, and the abbre- 
viation “ Buck and Breck” readily lent itself to a resounding 
campaign cry. On the eve of election they Had a serene con- 
fidence of probable success in October and certain victory in 
November. 

Greeley advised his confidant that the fight was “ hot and 
heavy in Pennsylvania. . . . There is everything to do there, 
with just the meanest set of politicians to do it that you 
ever heard of.”’ Dana was hopeful. Nine days before the 
election he wrote: “ The election in Pennsylvania week after 
next will go by from thirty thousand to forty thousand ma- 
jority against Buchanan, and so on. The tide is rising with 
a rush, as it does in the Bay of Fundy; and you will hear an 
awful squealing among the hogs and jackasses when they 
come to drown. ... I suppose there are about two hundred 
orators, great and small, now stumping Pennsylvania for Fré- 
mont.” ? 

Reeder, who had been a personal and political friend of 
Buchanan, came out for the Republican candidates, and this 
was thought good for over three thousand votes in his dis- 
trict. Dana wrote: “The Democrats are terrified and de- 
moralized.... My impression now is that every free State 
will vote for Frémont.”* Bryant wrote his brother from 
New York city: “ We expect a favorable report from Penn- 
sylvania. The Buchanan men here are desponding, and it 
seems to be thought that if the State election goes against 
them, then the presidential election will go against them 
also. Ido not think that certain, however, though it is 
probable.” * 

The day which terminated this heated contest came, and 
the result of the voting was awaited with breathless anxie- 
ty. Passion had been so wrought up that the timid feared 


1 Greeley to Pike, Sept. 21st. - ; 
2 Dana to Pike, Oct. 5th. * Thid. 
* Letter of Oct. 14th, Life of Bryant, Godwin, vol. ii. p. 92. 
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lest the contest of words should be followed by blows. They 
thanked God that the weather in Philadelphia, which was 
raw, cold, drizzling, and uncomfortable, kept the turbulent 
spirits within doors. All felt relief when it passed without 
bloodshed. Perhaps the tension was increased by the report 
of the anticipated meeting of fifteen Southern governors at 
Raleigh to consider what steps should be taken in the event 
of the election of Frémont:’ 

The excitement in the evening was greatest in Philadel- 
phia. The City of Brotherly Love was in an uproar. No 
one went to bed. The halls where returns were received 
were crowded; in the streets there was an anxious, excited 
throng.” Several days elapsed before it was certain how the 
State had gone, but at last it became known that the Bu- 
chanan State ticket had been successful by a majority of less 
than 3000 in a vote of 423,000. 

The Republicans charged that the Democrats had carried 
the State by fraud and bribery. Years afterwards Forney 
wrote: “ We spent a great deal of money, but not one cent 
selfishly or corruptly.”* It is indeed difficult to believe that 
money was not used to purchase voters by some of Forney’s 
henchmen, although he may not have been privy to the trans- 
actions, for the astute party manager does not always care to 
inquire closely into the means by which results are reached. 
But there is no need of the stale cry, invariably repeated by 
the defeated party, to account for the later success of the 
Democrats in the presidential election.* 


1 New York Times, Oct. 14th. The meeting had been proposed by 
Governor Wise for Oct. 13th. Only three governors actually met. 

3? Tbid., Oct. 14th and 15th. 

3 Anecdotes of Public Men, vol. ii. p. 240. Governor Robinson, who 
was a member of the Republican National Committee, writes: “‘The Oc- 
tober vote of Pennsylvania was offered to the Republican National Ex- 
ecutive Committee for a consideration; but the money was not forth- 
coming, and the transfer was made to the other party.’—The Kansas 
Conflict, p. 338. 

* I will transcribe two references to fraud which were honest expres- 
sions. Letcher, who was for Fillmore, wrote Crittenden, Oct. 2d: “ When 
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If the State went Democratic, Buchanan’s election was 

certain; if the Union ticket were successful, while a great 
impetus would be given to the Frémont movement, his elec- 
tion would not be assured. Yet fearing the influence, many 
conservative Fillmoreans, urged by the sentiments to which 
Choate had given expression, voted with the Democrats. It 
is not important whether this was brought about by collu- 
sion between the chairman of the American State commit- 
tee and Forney; but it is certain that, by official direction 
or tacit consent, many Americans and Whigs bolted their 
own State ticket. 
_ If the Fusionists had been successful by a small majority, 
would Frémont have carried Pennsylvania in November 
and been elected President? Probably not. There was no 
possibility of getting the bulk of Fillmore’s supporters to 
vote the fusion Frémont-Fillmore electoral ticket which was 
proposed and actually adopted ;* and the minute the oppo- 
sition to Buchanan was divided, he was certain to carry the 
State by a handsome plurality.” Buchanan himself seemed 
to think that in any event he would receive the electoral 
vote of Pennsylvania,’ a confidence based on substantial 
reasons." 


in Philadelphia I saw the game fully, and told our friends that money 
and fraud would beat us in the State elections,”—Life of Crittenden, Cole- 
man, vol. ii. p. 133. The other refers more particularly to the November 
election, and was written by Silliman in his diary, Nov. 19th: “There 
has been much fraudulent voting on the side of Buchanan. Many thou- 
sands Irish and not a few Germans have been at the command of the 
slave party. But a still more important cause of defeat has been that the 
late President Fillmore has been in the field by his own consent.”—Life 
of Silliman, by Fisher, vol. ii. p. 251. 

1 See New York Zimes, Oct. 20th. 

* The vote in November was: Buchanan, 230,710; Fremont, 147,510; 
Fillmore, 82,175. Buchanan’s majority over Frémont, 83,200; over both, 
1025. The vote of Philadelphia may be of interest as illustrating some 
statements in the text: Buchanan; 38,222; Fillmore, Sf 084; Frémont, 
7993. 

* See letter, Curtis, vol. ii. p, 181. 

* See articles of Russel Errett, Magazine of Western History July and 
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On the 14th of October, State elections were also held in 
Ohio and Indiana. Ohio went Republican, but Indiana 
went Democratic, thus making the assurance of Buchan- 
an’s election doubly sure. 

The November election registered what the October elec- 
tions had virtually decided. Buchanan carried Pennsyl. 
vania, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, and California, and all 
the slave States but Maryland, receiving 174 electoral votes. 
Frémont had 114 electors, and Fillmore the 8 votes of Mary- 
land.’ From the congressional elections it was apparent 
that the Democrats would also have a majority in the next 
House of Representatives. 

After the disappointment at failing to elect their can- 
didates was over, the Republicans felt that they had reason 
for self-congratulation. In spite of the complaints of the 
lack of organization and money in Pennsylvania, the Re- 
publicans of a later day could not have wished the campaign 
different. For it was conducted on the inspiration of a 
principle, and any manipulation of Pennsylvania voters 
would have been a blot upon this virgin purity. The im- 
mense Frémont vote could be traced along the lines of lati- 
tude, springing from New England influence where good 
and widely extended common-school systems prevailed.’ 
The problem now was simply to educate and inspire the 


Aug., 1889. Errett was a member of the Republican State Executive Com- 
mittee. See the files of the New York Hvening Post, the Times, Herald, 
and Tribune, from Oct. 14th to the November election. 

1 The popular vote was: Buchanan, 1,838,169; Frémont, 1,341,264; Fill- 
more, $74,534. Buchanan received in the free States, 1,226,290; in the 
slave States, 611,879. Fillmore received in the free States, 394,642; in 
the slave States, 479,892. The vote of South Carolina is not comprised 
in any cf these totals. Those electors were chosen by the legislature. 
The only votes Frémont received in the slave States were: Delaware, 
308; Maryland, 281; Virginia, 291; Kentucky, 314. These figures are 
based on those given in Stanwood’s History of Presidential Elections. 

2 See New York Independent, Nov. 13th; Springfield Republican, cited 
in Life of Bowles, Merriam, vol. i. p. 160; Olmsted’s Texas Journey, p. 
xXVL : 
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people of the Northern States that had voted for Buchanan. 
Whittier expressed the general feeling when he sang: 


“Tf months have well-nigh won the field, 
What may not four years do?” 


Considering the weakness of Frémont’s character, which 
later years brought to light, it was fortunate he was not 
elected President. One shudders to think how he would 
have met the question of secession, which assuredly would 
have confronted him at the beginning of his administration. 

The cause being much stronger than the candidate, it is 
probable that Seward or Chase would have carried the same 
States and received substantially the same votes that went 
to Frémont. This is an interesting supposition, in view of 
Seward’s ambition for the next presidential nomination ; 
for had he made the run of 1856, he would undoubtedly 
have been the Republican candidate four years later. Be- 
fore the smoke of the battle had cleared away, many jour- 
nals, struck with the astonishing vote Frémont had received, 
nominated him for the standard-bearer of 1860." 


1 “ Nobody knew better than Seward that if he had been the candi- 
date for the presidency in 1856, he would have received the same vote 
that Frémont did, and that his nomination in 1860 would have inevitably 
followed, and he would have entered the White House instead of Lin- 
coln. Seward more than hinted to confidential friends that Weed be- 
trayed him for Frémont. 

“Weed himself told the following story: He and Mr. Seward were 
riding up Broadway, and when passing the bronze statue of Lincoln, in 
Union Square, Seward said, ‘Weed, if you had been faithful to me, I 
should have been there instead of Lincoln.’ ‘Seward,’ replied Weed, ‘is 
it not better to be alive in a carriage with me than to be dead and set up 
in bronze ?’”’—Random Recollections by H..B. Stanton, p. 96. 

The explanation of Weed’s course given in his Life (vol. ii. p. 245) is 
more rational. 


CHAPTER IX 


“ Prace has been restored to Kansas,” said Buchanan in 
a jubilant speech after the October victory. “As a Penn- 
sylvanian, I rejoice that this good work has been accom- 
plished by two sons of our good old mother State, Goa 
bless her! We have reason to be proud of Colonel Geary 
and General Smith.’ We shall hear no more of bleeding 
Kansas. There will be no more shrieks for her unhappy 
destiny.”* Quiet continued, and on November 7th Geary 
telegraphed that he had made “an extended tour of obser- 
vation through a large portion of this territory.” He was 
glad to report that “the general peace of the territory re- . 
mains unimpaired, confidence is being gradually restored, 
business is resuming its ordinary channels, citizens are pre- 
paring for winter, and there is a readiness among the good 
people of all parties to sustain my administration.” * 

At first the free-State people did not look upon Geary 
with favor; they were disposed to regard him as worse 
than Shannon.‘ But when it appeared that his intention 
was to do justice, the influential portion of the free-State 
party gave him a cordial support. Lane and John Brown 
had left the territory, and the leadership fell again to Robin- 


1 General Smith was put in command of the United States troops in 
Kansas, in the place of Colonel Sumner transferred. He was a pro-slavery 
man, but his prejudices did not interfere with a faithful and ready dis- 
charge of duty. See Geary and Kansas, Gihon, pp. 92, 298. 

2 Curtis, vol. ii. p. 176. 

* Message and Documents, 1856-57, part i. p. 172. 

* Topeka correspondence of the New York Tribune, Sept. 25th. 
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son, who had been released from prison. At the time that 
the President sent his annual message to Congress, Geary 
still retained the good will of the administration. Pierce, 
in announcing “ the peaceful condition of things in Kansas,” 
commended the “ wisdom and energy of the present execu- 
tive” of the territory. 

The Republican journals began to record brighter news 
from Kansas." From Washington came the welcome report 
of the removal of Lecompte, between whom and that cruel 
and unjust judge whose career had been made familiar to 
American readers by the glowing pen of Macaulay a likeness 
was frequently drawn.’ Encouraged and incited by letters 
from Kansas, a large number of emigrants were preparing 
to move in the spring;* and tne general belief throughout 
the North found expression in the public statement of Gran- 
ger, a Republican congressman from New York: “Kansas 
is to come in as a free State—casy.”* Profoundly influenced 
by the large Republican vote, moderate Southern men, of 
whom Aiken was a type, were willing to give up the contest 
and let Kansas enter the Union with a free constitution.* 

But the Kansas conspirators had no such intention. They 
were contending for political preferment and power. While 
they were, for the most part, adventurers without property 
or slaves, yet by espousing the pro-slavery cause they se- 
cured the powerful backing of the slave interest of the whole 


1See New York Tribune, Nov. 27th. 

* The comparison between Jeffreys and Lecompte is often made in 
Kansas literature. It was impressed upon the mind of John Sherman, 
He said in the House of Representatives, July 31st: “Let us stop the 
hounds of Judge Lecompte, lest our country be disgraced by another 
‘Campaign in the West,’ so infamous in English history; and beware 
lest a repetition of that historical crime shal bring again the fate of 
James II. and of Jeffreys.” The removal of Lecompte was several times 
reported, and the President was on the point of making it, but it was not 
actually made. 5 New York Tribune, Dec. 27th and 80th. 

* Washington correspondence, Dec. 31st, and New York Tribune, Jan. 
7th, 1857. * Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 868. 
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country. At an election in October, 1856, a delegate to 
Congress and a new territorial House of Representatives 
were chosen. The free-State people declined to vote, and 
the representatives elected were ignorant, besotted, and rab- 
id, easily influenced by the little clique of pro-slavery agita- 
tors at Lecompton. The legislature was determined to force 
slavery on the territory ; and as Geary sought “to do equal 
and exact justice to all men,”’ they came into violent col- 
lision. The pro-slavery faction denounced the governor’s 
impartial policy ; he was even threatened with assassination. 
All the federal officers of the territory hampered him by 
every means in their power. In February, 1857, a deputa- 
tion with the surveyor-general of the territory, John Cal- 
houn, at their head, went to Washington, and by various in- 
fluences succeeded in prejudicing the administration against 
the governor. When they returned to Lecompton, their 
newspaper announced that Geary was certain to be re- 
moved. Meanwhile his despatches to Washington, giving a 
correct account of affairs, were not answered, and it became 
apparent to him that a policy of justice to Kansas was not 
what the party in power at Washington wanted. On the 
4th of March he resigned his position.’ 

Geary had exhibited executive talents of a high order. 
Combining courage, firmness, and discretion, he was an ideal 
governor of the territory whose agitations he had calmed.’ 
Had he been supported by the outgoing and incoming ad- 
ministrations, he could have settled the Kansas question 
with justice and success. It was a potent argument that 
Reeder and Geary, who had gone out to Kansas firm and 
consistent Democrats, should have ended their official career 
by leaning to the free-State side. It was one of many indi- 
cations that the free-State party, in spite of its failings, de- 
served full sympathy from the North. 


1 Gov. Geary’s Farewell Address. 
* See Geary and Kansas, Gihon; Spring’s Kansas. 
* See The Kansas Conflict, Charles Robinson, pp. 332, 387, 341. 
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A keen observer at Washington reported that the pros- 
pects of Kansas were “ bedimmed ;”’ for the deputation from 
the territory had found abundant sympathy at the capital.’ 
Their cause was that of the pro-slavery cabal of which Jef- 
ferson Davis, by his ability and position, was the chief. As 
Secretary of War, having control of the troops in Kansas, 
his public despatches manifest that his feelings were heartily 
enlisted on the side of the border ruffians. Impartiality, 
such as would have befitted his office, was lacking. His 
one-sided view is apparent when contrasted with the in- 
structions of Marcy to Geary. There is even a glimmer 
of fairness in the orders of the President when compared 
with the communications emanating from the War Depart- 
ment. 

But what Pierce thought was now a matter of small im- 
portance. Assuming the presidential office with the best of 
intentions, he came to serve the slave power with faithful- 
ness and zeal. Two Northern Presidents before him had 
been said to lean towards Southern interests, but Pierce went 
immeasurably beyond them. With him it was not a lean- 
ing; it was devotion. 

Under his administration began that complete subservi- 
ency of the Democratic party to the South which, during 
the six years before the war, was its distinctive feature. It 
may be observed that Northern Democrats then began to 
hold the tenet that slavery was the proper and blessed con- 
dition of the negro. 

The tendency of the Democratic party had for years been 
towards a better friendship to the South than that of the 
Whigs. Pierce, as a Democratic President, could not have 
resisted this tendency, while social influence and sympathy 
went also for much in bearing him swiftly with the tide. 
The open manner in which Southerners dispensed hospital- 
ity charmed his generous heart; his convivial habits, offen- 


Letter of Feb, 23d, Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 363. 
* See The Kansas Conflict, Charles Robinson, p. 340. 
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sive to New England people, were a recommendation to the 
free- hearted gentlemen of the South; while his grosser 
breaches of propriety, exceeding the calls of conviviality, 
were by them condoned. 

Alleyes were directed to the incoming chief. Two distinct 
lines of argument had been advocated to secure the elec- 
tion of Buchanan. One was that of the Southern extrem- 
ists. Their opinion now found expression in the statement 
of the Richmond Lnquirer that the result was “a striking 
evidence of the growing popularity of negro slavery ;”* in 
the message of the governor of South Carolina, recommend- 
ing the reopening of the African slave-trade;’ and also in 
the advocacy of this policy by a portion of the Southern 
press and by the delegates of three States at the Southern 
Commercial convention.’ It is true that a majority of South- 
ern Democrats did not approve this advanced position. The 
Southern convention, by a vote of 67 to 18, laid on the table 
a resolution requesting their representatives in Congress “to 
use their best efforts to procure a repeal of all laws inter- 
dicting the African slave-trade.”‘ In the national House of 
Representatives, moreover, only eight voted against a reso- 
lution declaring utter opposition to the reopening of the 
slave-trade.’ Yet for all this, it began to be apparent that 
the South was going with startling rapidity the whole length 
demanded by the principle, Slavery is right, and ought to be 
extended.° 


1 Cited by Von Holst, vol. v. p. 465. 

2 Message of Nov. 21st, 1856, New York Tribune, Dec. 6th, 1856. 

3 De Bow’s Review, vol. xxii. p. 91. It was held at Savannah, Dec. 8th, 
1856. 4 Tbid. 5 This was Dec. 15th, 1856, 

* See the discussion at the commercial convention, De Bow’s Review, 
vol. xxii. p. 216. The editor remarks: “The reopening of the African 
slave-trade has only been proposed as a subject of discussion among the 
Southern people, in order that its merits and demerits may be freely can- 
vassed, and not as a subject upon which the existing facts and informa- 
tion would warrant at present a decided opinion.”—Ibid., p. 663. See 
letter of Lieber to Allibone, Life of Lieber, p, 292. Lieber spent twenty- 
two years in Columbia. 
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“The victory of Buchanan,” wrote Francis Lieber from 
Columbia, 8. C., “the victory of Southern bullyism, the ac- 
knowledgment of Northern men that, right or wrong, they 
yield because the South threatens to secede, will inflame and 
inflate pro-slavery to such enormity and tyranny over the 
free States, and madden it in its ungodly course of extending 
slavery within the United States and into neighboring coun- 
tries where it had been extinguished. . . . Such a course will 
be pursued that civilization herself will avert her face and 
weep.”' An evidence of Lieber’s statement was the undis- 
guised Southern sympathy with William Walker, who had 
gone on a filibustering expedition to Nicaragua, made him- 

‘self president of that republic, and issued a decree which 
repealed all laws against slavery, thus legally establishing 
it on soil that had been free thirty-two years. He was im- 
pelled to this action by the belief that the peculiar institu- 
tion of the South needed extension for its security, and he 
likewise thought that such a policy would raise up for his 
scheme of dominion a powerful support in the slave States.’ 

The line of argument which secured the doubtful North- 
ern States for Buchanan was that which, as has been said 
before, found its aptest expression in the letter of Rufus 
Choate. Buchanan, he had asserted, “has large experience 
in public affairs; his commanding capacity is universally 
acknowledged ; his life is without a stain. . . . He seems at 
this moment, by the concurrence of circumstances, more com- 
pletely than any other, to represent that sentiment of nation- 
ality, tolerant, warm, and comprehensive, without which— 
without increase of which—America is no longer America.” * 
Choate argued, moreover, that a policy “easy, simple, and 


1 Letter of Oct. 23d to Hillard, Life of Lieber, p. 290. 

2 See Von Holst, vol. v. chap. x.; The Story of the Filibusters, Roche; 
The War in Nicaragua, written by Gen. William Walker; Walker’s Ex- 
pedition to Nicaragua, by W. V. Wells. 

° Letter of Choate to Maine Whig Committee, Life of Choate, Brown, 
p. 827. 
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just” would make Kansas a free State. In December, Ed- 
ward Everett wrote Buchanan, telling him frankly, “I did 
not vote for you,” but congratulating him on his election, 
and sincerely wishing him success. “The policy of the pres- 
ent administration,” Everett continued, “has greatly im- 
paired (as you are well aware) the conservative feeling of 
the North, has annihilated the Whig party, and seriously 
weakened the Democratic party in all the free States... . 
You may, even in advance of the 4th of March, do much to 
bring about a better state of things in Kansas, and prevent 
the enemies of the Constitution from continuing to make 
capital out of it.”’ The hope of Everett was undoubtedly 
the hope of most of the men who had voted for Fillmore ; 
and the belief of Choate was practically that of all intelli- 
gent and disinterested Northern Democrats. 

Would the new President incline to the Southern extrem- 
ists, or would his course meet the expectations of Northern 
conservatives, of whom Everett and Choate were types? It 
was to a certain extent an arithmetical problem. ‘The slave 
States had given Buchanan 112 electoral votes, and the free 
States 62. The Southern press did not cease to emphasize 
the fact that the South had elected him, and we may be sure 
that this argument was persistently urged by all the South- 
ern statesmen who visited Wheatland’ between the election 
and the coming of Buchanan to Washington. 

While the hopes of the Everett and Choate conservatives 
ran high, the Republicans expected nothing from the new 
President. They had not given up the cause of free Kansas, 
but they saw no reason for believing tbat his policy would 
be favorable to it. They felt that the problem must be 
worked out by the free-State party in the territory, and by 
the Republicans in the Northern States.’ 


1 Letter of Dec. 8th, 1856, Life of Buchanan, Curtis, vol. ii. p. 185. 

2 The name of Buchanan’s home, near Lancaster, Pa. 

* See the files of the New York Tribune and the Independent from 
Noy., 1856, to Feb., 1857, inclusive. 
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% |_| Fist hétate theknew year, Buchanan wrote John Y. Mason 
at Paris: “ Tke eat object of my administration will be to 
arrest, if possile, the agitation of the slavery question at 
sand to destroy sectional parties.” ’ Had the con- 
tents of that private letter been disclosed to Everett and 
Choate, they would have said, It means free Kansas ; for to 
them it was patent that only by the “easy, simple, and just ” 
policy of making Kansas free could the slavery agitation 
at the North be arrested. If that were the notion of Bu- 
chanan when he penned those words, he changed his mind 
before the inauguration day. The “bedimmed prospects ” 
of Kansas in February arose from the treatment of Geary 
by the Pierce administration; but it then became apparent 
that Buchanan would use no influence on the side of free- 
dom before he took the reins of office. Moreover, the lead- 
ers of the South, who shaped the policy of the Democrats, 
were still determined to have Kansas a slave State; and it 
seemed plain to Republican observers that unless Buchanan 
were an uncommon man, he would be a tool in their hands, 
as had been his predecessor.’ 

Choate and Everett overrated his capacity and firmness. 
The idea one gets of the Buchanan of 1857 from the faith- 
ful story of his life by Curtis is that of a man of fair tal- 
ents working in a groove, filling many public positions 
respectably, but none brilliantly. Politically, he was always 
ready to serve his party and willing to follow other leaders. 
He never desired to branch off independently. While in 
Congress he did not show ability as a parliamentary leader, 
and his nature unfitted him to be a vehement advocate. He 
was an ordinary Secretary of State; he filled the position 
of minister to England honorably and discreetly, as have 
many gentlemen before and since.* Cold, measured, and 
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1 Letter, Dec. 29th, 1856, Curtis, vol. ii. p. 185. 

2 See New York Tribune, Dec. 10th, 1856, Jan. 7th, 1857; Pike to Trib- 
une, Feb, 23d, First Blows of the Civil War, p. 363. _ 

* His great indiscretion was signing the Ostend Manifesto. See Bry- 
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reticent, he acquired a reputation for sagacity because he 
never committed himself until pushed for an answer. 

Yet he was a voluminous letter-writer, and filled pages 
with platitudes and wearisome repetitions. Decorous in 
manner, he may fitly be called a gentleman of the old 
school; but he was not a man of culture. Not a gleam of 
learning appears in his familiar letters. Spending much 
time in Europe, enjoying the society of distinguished and 
educated men, the scientific development of his century and 
the noble literature of his language were to him sealed 
books. He was inferior in intelligence and power of reason- 
ing to Jefferson Davis, in statesmanship and parliamentary 
talent to Douglas, in correctness and vigor of judgment to 
Marcy, while in decision and force of character he was infe- 
rior to them all.’ 

When Buchanan wrote his inaugural at Wheatland, he 
was probably wavering between the policy represented by 
Jefferson Davis and that represented by Everett and Choate, 
with an inclination towards the latter. When, after coming 
to Washington, he inserted a clause in his address referring 
to the expected decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case,’ he may have been still wavering, but the lean- 
ing was in the direction of the Southern idea.’ 

He spoke to the sixty-two electoral votes of the doubtful 
Northern States when he said that he was convinced that 
he owed his “ election to the inherent love for the Constitu- 
tion and the Union which still animates the hearts of the 
American people ;” and also when he declared that, “ hay- 
ing determined not to become a candidate for re-election, I 


ant’s estimate of Buchanan, letter of Jan. 22d, 1858, Life of Bryant, 
Godwin, vol. ii. p. 105. 

1 See Foote’s Casket of Reminiscences, and Forney’s Anecdotes of Pub- 
lic Men. 

* Life of Buchanan, Curtis, vol. ii. p. 187. 

§ New York Tribune and Times, March 5th, 1857; Pike’s First Blows 
of the Civil War, p. 365. 
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shall have no motive to influence my conduct in administer- 
ing the government except the desire ably and faithfully to 
serve my country, and to live in the grateful memory of my 
countrymen.” 

He spoke to the one hundred and twelve electoral votes 
of the South when he said: “A difference of opinion has 
arisen in regard to the point of time when the people of a 
territory shall decide this question [of slavery] for them- 
selves. This is happily a matter of but little practical im- 
portance. Besides, it is a judicial question, which legiti- 
mately belongs to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
before whom it is now pending, and will, it is understood, 
be speedily and finally settled. To their decision, in com- 
mon with all good citizens, I shall cheerfully submit, what- 
ever this may be, though it has ever been my individual 
opinion that, under the Kansas-Nebraska act, the appropri- 
ate period will be when the number of actual residents in 
the territory shall justify the formation of a constitution 
with a view to its admission as a State into the Union.” 

Buchanan showed astounding complacency when he said: 
“The whole territorial question being thus settled upon the 
principle of popular sovereignty—a principle as ancient as 
free government itself—everything of a practical nature 
has been decided. . . . May we not, then, hope that the long 
agitation on this subject [of slavery] is approaching its end, 
and that the geographical parties to which it has given 
birth, so much dreaded by the Father of his country, will 
speedily become extinct ?” 

Two days after the inauguration the nominations for the 
cabinet were sent to the Senate. Cass was Secretary of 
State; Howell Cobb, of Georgia, had the Treasury depart- 
ment; Floyd, whose chief recommendation seemed to be 
that he belonged to the first families of Virginia, was Sec- 
retary of War; Toucey, of Connecticut, whose senatorial 
term had just expired and whose strong Southern sympa- 
thies had debarred him from any further political prefer- 
ment which was dependent on the popular voice, was made 
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Secretary of the Navy; Thompson, a Mississippi states-rights 
man, had the Interior department; Brown, of Tennessee, 
was Postmaster-General; and Jeremiah S, Black, one of the 
judges of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, a jurist of un- 
common talent and a man of vigorous mind, was appointed 
Attorney-General. The new cabinet was far inferior in 
capacity to the retiring one. 

In point of political ability, Howell Cobb dominated his 
associates, and it was at once prophesied that he would be 
the master-spirit of the administration. He was a Unionist 
in 1850, and deemed by the Northern Whigs “sagacious and 
conservative.”' He was frank and genial; but it remained 
a question whether he would like the drudgery of the Treas- 
ury department, and it was on all sides admitted that it 
would be difficult for him to equal the brilliant administra- 
tion of his predecessor, who had been a master of finance. 

Only one member of the cabinet could be said to reflect 
in any way the Northern conservative feeling typified by 
Everett and Choate, and that was Cass; but he was nearly 
seventy-five, and was believed to be an indolent man. More- 
over, his speeches in the Senate did not promise a safe and 
judicious conduct of foreign affairs; still, there seems to 
have been no alarm on this point, for it was understood 
that Buchanan would be his own Secretary of State, and 
Cass merely a first assistant. Cass, like Toucey, was a sen- 
ator repudiated by his own State. The place he had held 
for two terms was now filled by a Republican, Zachariah 
Chandler. 

Three members of the cabinet were from the free States, 
and four from the slave States. The Republicans expected 
nothing for the cause of freedom from such a cabinet, or 
from a President whose proclivities were shown in their 
appointment. 

Considering that one Democratic President had succeeded 


1 Letter of B. R. Curtis to Geo. Ticknor, Feb. 27th, 1857, Life of B, R. 
Curtis, vol. i. p. 192. 
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another, the scramble for office was surprising. In less 
than two months after the election, the conviction was 
forced upon Buchanan that the pressure would be nearly 
as great as if he had succeeded a Whig. Rotation in office 
was advocated as a true Democratic principle. “I cannot 
mistake,” wrote Buchanan in a private letter, “the strong 
current of public opinion in favor of changing public func- 
tionaries, both abroad and at home, who have served a 
reasonable time. They say, and that too with considerable 
force, that if the officers under a preceding Democratic ad- 
ministration shall be continued by a succeeding administra- 
tion of the same political character, this must necessarily 
destroy the party.”? 

Soon after the inauguration it was evident that Buchanan 
had committed himself to the principle of rotation in office, 
and the report went: “The ins look blue, the outs hope- 
ful.”* When an officer was reappointed it was considered 
an exception, and reasons were given in the press why a 
change was not made. Marcy was said to have dryly re- 
marked: “They have it that I am the author of the office- 
seeker’s doctrine that ‘to the victors belong the spoils,’ but 
I certainly should never recommend the policy of pillaging 
my own camp.”* Northern Democratic senators were ac- 
tive in urging a distribution of the patronage where it would 
do them the most good, for the current of Northern opinion 
admonished them that much management was needed to 
retain their places. 

When the great American question of the century had to 
be grappled with, Buchanan and his cabinet were devoting 
their time, strength, and ability to investigating the merits 
of candidates for postmasters, collectors, and tide-waiters. 


' Buchanan to John Y. Mason, Dec. 29th, 1856, Curtis, vol. ii. p. 185. 
2 Simonton from Washington to New York Times, March 9th. See also 
the Times, March 13th; the New York Herald of March 9th, 11th, 19th, 
23d, and the Zribune of March 28th and April 18th, 
~ 3 New York Herald, March 234. 
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It would not have been so pitiable had the search been 
simply to find men of business ability and integrity for the 
positions; but that was not the problem. How could the 
interest of the Democratic party in this State or that dis- 
trict best be promoted? What could be done with the 
patronage in the way of preserving the political life of this 
Northern senator or that Northern representative? These 
were the questions put to the President for solution. Ina 
short time, Buchanan, who was the very picture of health 
when he left Wheatland, looked haggard and worn out, 
largely on account of the pressure from the hungry horde 
of office-seekers.' 

We have seen in the course of this work many attempts 
of the national legislature and the executive to settle the 
slavery question. We have now to consider a grave at- 
tempt in the same line by the United States Supreme Court. 
The reverence for this unique and most powerful judicial 
tribunal of the world was profound. It is possible that 
from the time of the decision of the Dartmouth College 
case to the death of Chief Justice Marshall, the court held 
a loftier place in public opinion than in 1857; for Marshall 
was one of the world’s great judges, and he had forcibly im- 
pressed his wonderful legal mind upon the country’s juris- 
prudence. At that time De Tocqueville had written: In 
the hands of the Supreme Court “repose unceasingly the 
peace, the prosperity, the existence even, of the Union.” * 
But in 1857 the reverence for the Supreme Court was 
greater than now.* In much of the political literature of 


' Buchanan had what was known as the National-Hotel disease, which 
was the beginning of his physical disability. ‘The National-Hotel dis- 
ease, a disorder which, from no cause that we could then discover, had 
attacked nearly every guest at the house, and from the dire effects of 
which many never wholly recovered.”—Curtis, vol. ii. p. 188, account of 
J. B. Henry. 

2 De la Démocratie en Amérique, vol. i. p. 252. See also Lectures on 
the English People, Freeman, p. 191, and American Commonwealth, 
Bryce, chap. xxiv. * 1892, 
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the day it is regarded almost as a fetich ; it was looked upon 
as something beyond the pale of ordinary human institu- 
tions. When men became Supreme Court judges, they 
were believed to be no longer actuated by the prejudices 
and passions of common humanity. During the slavery 
agitation there had been propositions of various kinds to 
refer disputed questions to this court, on the theory that 
there a wholly impartial and severely just decision might 
be had. The Democrats who disagreed about the construc- 
tion of the Kansas-Nebraska act concurred in the proposal 
to leave the question to the highest judicial tribunal. 

_In 1857, the Supreme Court was composed of Chief Justice 
Taney, Justices Wayne, Daniel, Catron, Campbell, Demo- 
crats from the slave States; Grier and Nelson, Democrats, 
and McLean, a Republican, and Curtis, a Whig, from the 
free States. From the importance of their personality, two 
of these judges deserve special notice. 

Chief Justice Taney belonged to one of the old Roman Cath- 
olic families of Maryland, and was himself a devout adherent 
of that religion. A good student of law, he devoted much 
time to history and letters; and the thoughts, words, and 
style of great writers had for him a powerful charm. He 
especially loved Shakespeare and Macaulay. He rose to 
eminence at the Maryland bar; he was an untiring worker, 
and allowed nothing to distract him from his professional 
duties and domestic life. Of a passionate nature, he had 
very decided political opinions. President Jackson ap- 
pointed him Attorney-General, and he soon became the 
President’s trusted and confidential adviser. When Duane, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, refused to withdraw the goy- 
ernment deposits from the United States Bank, Jackson re- 
moved him and put Taney in his place. Taney understood 
banking and finance, and, being a man after Jackson’s own 
heart, supported the President unreservedly in his war 
against the bank. The Senate refused to confirm Taney as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Jackson appointed him Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. Chief Justice Marshall, though 
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disliking the President and his policy, had a good opinion of 
Taney’s legal ability, and made an effort to secure his con- 
firmation; but action on his nomination was indefinitely 
postponed. In July, 1835, Marshall died, and Jackson ap- 
pointed Taney Chief Justice. As the political complexion 
of the Senate had changed, he did not fail of confirmation, 
although he had for opponents Webster and Clay. 

To fill the place of Chief Justice Marshall was a difficult 
task, and Taney suffered continually by comparison with his 
great predecessor; yet as the years went on, he gained solid 
reputation by accurate knowledge of law, clearness of 
thought, and absolute purity of life. His written opinions 
are characterized by vigor of style, reflecting the hours he 
passed with the masters of our literature.’ 

Curtis had the rich New England culture. By nature.a 
lawyer, he had received at the Harvard law school, sitting 
at the feet of Judge Story, the training which those who 
thirsted for legal knowledge could acquire from the instruc- 
tions of such a teacher. He was thoroughly read in Eng- 
lish history. He owed his appointment as justice to Web- 
ster, who, when Secretary of State, recommended him most 
highly to President Fillmore.’ Curtis was an absolutely 
impartial judge. His reasoning was clear to laymen and a 
delight to lawyers. Though his style was a model of com- 
pression, he never forgot a point nor failed to be perspicu- 
ous. His course on the bench was a fine testimonial to the 
choice of Webster, whom New England lawyers regarded as 
the master of their profession.® 

In the Dred Scott case the opposing principles of slavery 
and freedom came sharply into conflict in the judicial opin- 


1 See Memoir of R. B. Taney, Tyler; Sumner’s Jackson. 

* Fillmore had also formed a very high opinion of Curtis, see corre- 
spondence between Fillmore and Webster, Life of Webster, Curtis, vol. 
ii. p. 531. 

* See Life and Writings of B. R. Curtis; Life of R. H. Dana, by C. F. 
Adams, vol. ii. 
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ions of Taney and Curtis. The negro Dred Scott had sey- 
eral years previously sued for the freedom of himself and 
family, and the case came up to the Supreme Court in a 
regular way. The detailed history of the affair has for our 
purpose no importance ; it went through various stages, and 
many collateral points were involved. While the freedom 
or slavery of four negroes was at stake, the interest in their 
fate is completely overshadowed by the importance of the 
questions to which the suit gave rise. As a matter of fact, 
Dred Scott, after being remanded to slavery by the Supreme 
Court, was emancipated by his master ;’ but he had served 
as a text for weighty constitutional and political arguments. 

Standing out beyond the merits of the case and all other 
points involved, two questions of vast importance were sug- 
gested by the facts. Could a negro whose ancestors had 
been sold as slaves become a citizen of one of the States of 
the Union? For if Dred Scott were not a citizen of Mis- 
souri, where he had mostly lived, he had no standing in the 
United States Court. 

The second question, Was the Missouri Compromise con- 
stitutional? came up in this manner. Dred Scott had been 
taken by his master, an army surgeon, to Fort Snelling, 
which was in the northern part of the Louisiana territory, 
now Minnesota, and had remained there for a period of 
about two years. In this territory slavery was forever pro- 
hibited by the Missouri Compromise, and the counsel for 
Dred Scott maintained that by virtue of the restriction, resi- 
dence there conferred freedom on the slave. Thus might 
arise the question, Was the Missouri Compromise constitu- 
tional? and this carried with it the more practical question, 
Had Congress the power to prohibit slavery in the terri- 
tories? On the basis of the assertion of this power, the 


1 See Seward’s speech, United States Senate, March 3d, 1858. By in- 
heritance Dred Scott became the slave of the family of a Massachusetts 
congressman, who emancipated him, his wife, and daughters. See His- 
tory of Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 81, note. 
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Republican party was builded ; and if this power did not in- 
here in Congress, the Republican party had constitutionally 
no reason for existence. 

The case was first argued in the spring of 1856. Justice 
Curtis wrote Ticknor, April 8th, the result of the conferences 
of the judges: “The court will not decide the question of 
the Missouri-Compromise line—a majority of the judges 
being of opinion that it is not necessary to do so. (This is 
confidential.) The one engrossing subject in both houses of 
Congress, and with all the members, is the presidency ; and 
upon this everything done and omitted, except the most or- 
dinary necessities of the country, depends.” ’ 

At the term of court, December, 1856, the case was re- 
argued, and the counsel discussed all the questions involved. 
Still, the judges decided to view the matter only in its nar- 
row aspect, and in its particular bearing on the status of Dred 
Scott and his family. To Justice Nelson, of New York, was 
assigned the duty of writing the opinion of the court. He 
astutely evaded the determination whether the Missouri 
Compromise act was constitutional; nor did he consider it 
necessary to pass upon the citizenship of the negro, but in 
arguing the case on its merits the decision was reached that 
Dred Scott was still a slave. Had this been the conclusion 
of the matter, the Dred Scott case would have excited little 
interest at the time, and would hardly have demanded more 
than the briefest notice from the historian. 

But there now began a pressure on the Southern judges, 
who constituted a majority of the court, to decide the 
weighty constitutional question involved in the case. The 
unceasing inculcation of Calhoun’s doctrine regarding slav- 
ery in the territories had now brought Southern Demo- 
crats, and among them the five Southern judges, round to 
that notion. Of course the pressure was adroit and con- 
siderate, for the judges were honest men impressed with the 
dignity of their position. The aim was simply to induce 


1 Memoir of B. R. Curtis, vol. i. p. 180. 
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them to promulgate officially what they privately thought. 
It is a tradition that Justice Campbell held back. This 
is to a certain degree confirmed by a letter of his written 
long after the event;* but if three Southern judges were 
decidedly in favor of pronouncing a judgment on the con- 
stitutional question, it needed only to gain the chief justice 
to carry along with them Campbell, and perhaps the two 
Democratic judges from the North. Before the Dred Scott 
decision was pronounced, Taney, both in character and 
ability, stood much higher than any other member of the 
court. 

The chief justice was gained. The bait held out to his 
patriotic soul was that the court had the power and oppor- 
tunity of settling the slavery question. He had now nearly 
reached the age of eighty, and, had he been younger, he 
might have detected the flaws in the reasoning which led 
him to so decided a position. “Our aged chief justice,” 
wrote Curtis, February 27th, 1857, in a private letter, “ grows 
more feeble in body, but retains his alacrity and force of 
mind wonderfully,” though he “is not able to write much.””’ 
Certainly the Dred Scott opinion of Taney shows no weak- 
ness of memory or abated power of reasoning; but it may 
have been that age had enfeebled the will and made him 
more susceptible to influences that were brought to bear 
upon him. 

Before Justice Nelson read his opinion in conference, 
Justice Wayne, of Georgia, at a meeting of the judges, stated 
that the case had excited public interest, and that it was ex- 
pected that the points discussed by counsel would be con- 
sidered by the court. He therefore moved that the chief 
justice should “ write an opinion on all of the questions as 
the opinion of the court.”* This was agreed to, but some 
of the judges reserved the privilege of qualifying their as- 


1 See Memoir of Taney, Tyler, p. 382. 
2 Curtis to Ticknor, Memoir, vol. i. p. 192. 
* Letter of Justice Campbell, Memoir of Taney, Tyler, p. 382, 
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sent. Justice Wayne had worked industriously to bring 
this about, and his efforts had an important influence in per- 
suading the chief justice, and Judges Grier, of Pennsylvania, 
and Catron, of Tennessee, of the expediency of such a course.’ 
This determination, though shrouded in the secrecy of Su- 
preme Court consultations, leaked out. Reverdy Johnson, 
whose constitutional argument had a profound influence on 
Taney, made his plea December 18th, 1856, and on New 
Year’s Day of 1857, Alexander Stephens wrote to his brother: 
“The decision [of the Dred Scott case] will be a marked 
epoch in our history. I feel a deep solicitude as to how it 
will be. From what I hear, swd rosa, it will be according 
to my own opinion on every point, as abstract political 
questions. The restriction of 1820 will be held to be un- 
constitutional. The judges are all writing out their opin- 
ions, I believe, seriatim. The chief justice will give an elab- 
orate one.”* On the 5th of January, Pike wrote the New 
York Zribwne that the rumor was current in Washington 
that the Supreme Court had decided that Congress had no 
constitutional power to prohibit slavery in the territories.* 
Two days after the inauguration of Buchanan, Chief 
Justice Taney delivered the opinion of the court. He 
stated that one of the questions to be decided was: “Can a 
negro whose ancestors were imported into this country and 
sold as slaves become a member of the political community 
formed and brought into existence by the Constitution of 
the United States, and as such become entitled to all the 
rights and privileges and immunities guaranteed by that in- 
strument to the citizen?’ The answer is no. Negroes 
“were not intended to be included under the word ‘ citizens’ 


1 Memoir of B. R. Curtis, vol. i. p. 206; see also letter of Campbell just 
cited, and opinion of Justice Wayne; also Pike’s First Blows of the Civil 
War, p. 352. 

* Life of Stephens, Johnston and Browne, p. 318; Stephens was a dis- 
ciple of Calhoun. 

* Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 355. 
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in the Constitution, and therefore can claim none of the 
rights and privileges which that instrument provides for 
and secures to the citizens of the United States.” More- 
over, “ In the opinion of the court, the legislation and his- 
tories of the times, and the language used in the Declaration 
of Independence, show that neither the class of persons who 
had been imported as slaves, nor their descendants, whether 
they had become free or not, were then acknowledged as a 
part of the people, nor intended to be included in the gen- 
eral words used in that memorable instrument. 

“Tt is difficult, at this day, to realize the state of public 
opinion in relation to that unfortunate race which prevailed 
in the civilized and enlightened portions of the world at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence, and when the Con- 
stitution was framed and adopted. But the public history 
of every European nation displays it in a manner too plain 
to be mistaken. 

“They had for more than a century before been regarded 
as beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to asso- 
ciate with the white race, either in social or political rela- 
tions; and so far inferior that they had no rights which the 
white man was bound to respect, and that the negro might 
justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his benefit. 
He was bought and sold, and treated as an ordinary article 
of merchandise and traffic, whenever a profit could be made 
by it. The opinion was at that time fixed and universal in 
the civilized portion of the white race. It was regarded as 
an axiom in morals as well as in politics, which no one 
thought of disputing, or supposed to be open to dispute; 
and men in every grade and position in society daily and 
habitually acted upon it in their private pursuits, as well as 
in matters of public concern, without doubting for a moment 
the correctness of this opinion.” 

Citing the famous clause of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence which asserted “that all men are created equal,” the 
chief justice said: ‘The general words above quoted would 
seem to embrace the whole human family, and if they were 
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used in a similar instrument at this day would be so under 
stood. But it is too clear for dispute that the enslaved 
African race were not intended to be included, and formed 
no part of the people who framed and adopted this declara- 
tion.” 

The chief justice put the other constitutional question 
plainly: Was Congress authorized to pass the Missouri 
Compromise act “under any of the powers granted to it by 
the Constitution?’ The Louisiana territory “was acquired 
by the general government, as the representative and trustee 
of the people of the United States, and it must therefore be 
held in that character for their common and equal bene- 
fit. . . . It seems, however, to be supposed that there is a 
difference between property in a slave and other property, 
and that different rules may be applied to it in expounding 
the Constitution of the United States.” But “the right of 
property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in 
the Constitution. .. . And no word can be found in the 
Constitution which gives Congress a greater power over 
slave property, or which entitles property of that kind to 
less protection than property of any other description.” It 
is the opinion of the court, therefore, that the Missouri Com- 
promise act “is not warranted by the Constitution, and is 
therefore void.” 

All of the judges read opinions. The four Southern judges 
and Grier distinctly agreed with the chief justice that the 
Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional; and they con- 
curred sufficiently in the other points to constitute his con- 
clusions the opinion of the court, as it was officially called. 
It thus received the assent of two-thirds of the judges. 
Justice Nelson read the opinion he had prepared when it 
was decided to confine the judgment of the court to the 
merits of the case, while Justices McLean and Curtis dissent- 
ed from the determination of the court. As Curtis covered 
more fully and cogently the ground, we have now to consider 
his opinion. 

“T dissent,” he began, “ from the opinion pronounced by 
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the chief justice. . . . The question is, whether any person of 
African descent whose ancestors were sold as slaves in the 
United States can be a citizen of the United States... . 
One mode of approaching this question is to inquire who 
were citizens of the United States at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

“Citizens of the United States at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution can have been no other than citizens of 
the United States under the confederation. . .. It may 
safely be said that the citizens of the several States were 
citizens of the United States under the confederation. .. . 
To determine whether any free persons descended from 
Africans held in slavery were citizens of the United States 
under the confederation, and consequently at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, it is 
only necessary to know whether any such persons were 
citizens of either of the States under the confederation at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 

“ Of this there can be no doubt. At the time of the ratifi- 
cation of the Articles of Confederation, all free native-born 
inhabitants of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, and North Carolina, though de- 
scended from African slaves, were not only citizens of those 
States, but such of them as had the other necessary qualifi- 
cations possessed the franchise of electors, on equal terms 
with other citizens. . . . I shall not enter into an examina- 
tion of the existing opinions of that period respecting the 
African race, nor into any discussion concerning the mean- 
ing of those who asserted in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence that all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. My 
own opinion is that a calm comparison of these assertions 
of universal abstract truths, and of their own individual 
opinions and acts, would not leave these men under any 
reproach of inconsistency; that the great truths they as- 
serted on that solemn occasion they were ready and anx 
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ious to make effectual whenever a necessary regard to cir- 
cumstances, which no statesman can disregard without 
producing more evil than good, would allow; and that it 
would not be just to them, nor true in itself, to allege that 
they intended to say that the Creator of all men had en- 
dowed the white race exclusively with the great natural 
rights which the Declaration of Independence asserts. But 
this is not the place to vindicate their memory. As I con- 
ceive, we should deal here . . . with those substantial facts 
evinced by the written constitutions of States, and by no- 
torious practice under them. And they show, in a manner 
which no argument can obscure, that in some of the origi- 
nal thirteen States free colored persons, before and at the 
time of the formation of the Constitution, were citizens of 
those States.” Therefore, “my opinion is that under the 
Constitution of the United States every free person born 
on the soil of a State, who is a citizen of that State by force 
of its constitution or laws, is also a citizen of the United 
States.” 

In considering the power of Congress to prohibit slavery 
in the territories, Justice Curtis cited “eight distinct in- 
stances, beginning with the first Congress, and coming 
down to the year 1848, in which Congress has excluded 
slavery from the territory of the United States; and six 
distinct instances in which Congress organized governments 
of territories by which slavery was recognized and contin- 
ued, beginning also with the first Congress and coming 
down to the year 1822. These acts were severally signed 
by seven Presidents of the United States, beginning with 
General Washington and coming regularly down as far as 
John Quincy Adams, thus including all who were in public 
life when the Constitution was adopted. 

“Tf the practical construction of the Constitution, contem- 
poraneously with its going into effect, by men intimately 
acquainted with its history from their personal participa- 
tion in framing and adopting it, and continued ‘by them 
through a long series of acts of the gravest importance, be 
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entitled to weight in the judicial mind on a question of 
construction, it would seem to be difficult to resist the force 
of the acts above adverted to.” 

Furthermore, “Slavery, being contrary to natural right, 
is created only by municipal law.” Then, “Is it conceiva- 
ble that the Constitution has conferred the right on every 
citizen to become a resident on the territory of the United 
States with his slaves, and there to hold them as such, but 
has neither made nor provided for any municipal regula- 
tions which are essential to the existence of slavery?... 
Whatever theoretical importance may be now supposed to 
belong to the maintenance of such a right, I feel a perfect 
conviction that it would, if ever tried, prove to be as im- 
practicable in fact as it is, in my judgment, monstrous in 
theory.” 

Every possible phase of this question was considered by 
Justice Curtis, and the conclusion arrived at was that the 
acts of Congress which had prohibited slavery in the terri- 
tories, including of course the Missouri Compromise, “ were 
constitutional and valid laws.” 

That a man of the years of Taney could construct so 
vigorous and so plausible an argument was less remarka- 
able than that a humane Christian man could assert pub- 
licly such a monstrous theory. Yet such work was de- 
manded by slavery of her votaries. The opinion of Taney 
was but the doctrine of Calhoun, announced for the first 
time in 1847, and now embodied in a judicial decision. As 
the North grew faster than the South, as freedom was 
stronger than slavery, it was the only tenable theory on 
which slavery could be extended. It is a striking historical 
fact that in but thirteen years of our history, from 1847 to 
1860, could such an opinion have been delivered from the 
Supreme bench. Only by the conviction that slavery was 
being pushed to the wall, in conjunction with subtle reason- 
ing like that of Calhoun, who tried to obstruct the onward 


1 See Vol. I. p. 94. 
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march of the century by a fine-spun theory, could a senti- 
ment have been created which found expression in this 
opinion of Taney, outraging as it did precedent, history, 
and justice. 

That Taney committed a grievous fault is certain. He 
is not to be blamed for embracing the political notions of 
John C. Calhoun; his environment gave that shape to his 
thoughts; but he does deserve censure because he allowed 
himself to make a political argument, when only a judicial 
decision was called for. The history of the case shows that 
there was no necessity for passing upon the two questions 
we have considered at length. Nothing but an imperative 
need should have led judges, by their training and position 
presumably conservative, to unsettle a question that had so 
long been acquiesced in. The strength of a constitutional 
government lies in the respect paid to settled questions. 
For the judiciary to weaken that respect undermines the 
very foundations of the State. As Douglas sinned as a 
statesman, so Taney sinned as judge; and while patriot- 
ism and not self-seeking impelled him, the better motive 
does not excuse the chief justice; for much is demanded 
from the man who holds that high office. Posterity must 
condemn Taney as unqualifiedly as Douglas.’ 


1 The whole argument of Taney and Curtis on the two points I have 
made prominent are really a part of constitutional history. All the 
opinions were in 1857 printed by Howard in convenient pamphlet form, 
taken verbatim from his reports. The Memoir of Taney by Tyler, and 
the Memoir of B. R. Curtis by G. T. Curtis, are simply invaluable in a 
study of this subject. That of G. T. Curtis has an added interest, as he 
was the counsel for Dred Scott who made the constitutional argument. 
He is, moreover, able to consider the subject from the point of view of 
the historian as well as the lawyer. Interest in this decision has been 
recently revived by a discussion of it in the New York Nation for April 
7th and April 21st, 1892. It called attention to Governor Andrew’s anal- 
ysis of the decision, and in the issue of April 2ist gave an extract from 
his speech. This speech, which was delivered in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, March 5th, 1858, may be found in full in The 
Enberator, March 26th, 1858. 
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It is probable that Taney in his inmost heart regretted 
the part he had been made to play, when he saw that his 
opinion, instead of allaying the slavery agitation, gave it 
renewed force. The acerbity displayed in his subsequent 
correspondence with Justice Curtis grates the heart: they 
are extraordinary letters from a gentleman of high breed- 
ing to one with whom he had held friendly and official rela- 
tions; and it is reasonable to suppose that while Taney bated 
not a jot of his convictions, he was vexed that he had de- 
scended from his high place to no good purpose, and an- 
noyed that so many eminent lawyers thought his argument 
had been crushed by the rejoinder of Curtis.’ 

If Taney spoke for Calhoun, Curtis spoke for Webster. 
He had on his side common-sense and justice, even as had 
his master when disputing with Calhoun. If Taney fur- 
nished arguments for the Democrats, Curtis showed that 
the aim of the Republicans was constitutional. It was a 
profound remark of Dana on the death of Webster that 
“he had done more than any living statesman to establish 
the true Free-soil doctrines.” ’ 

Pike wrote to the New York Zibune that the Supreme 
Court of the United States “has abdicated its just functions 
and descended into the political arena. It has sullied its 
ermine; it has draggled and polluted its garments in the 
filth of pro-slavery politics.” The opinion of the chief 
justice deserves “no more respect than any pro-slavery 
stump-speech made during the late presidential canvass.”’* 
Rhetoric of this sort made a stirring newspaper letter, and 
appealed to the radical spirits of the Republican party; but 
the leaders knew that this opinion of the court was a fact of 


1 See Memoir of B. R. Curtis, vol. i. p. 211 et seg. Compare the letter 
of Taney to Curtis, Nov. 3d, 1855, Tyler’s Taney, p. 827, with the cava- 
lier manner in which he receives the letter announcing Curtis’s resigna- 
tion, Sept. 7th, 1857, Memoir of B. R. Curtis, vol. i. p. 254, 

2 Life of R. H. Dana, O. F. Adams, vol. i. p. 223. 

* Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, pp. 368, 370, 
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tremendous import, and must be met by argument and not 
by declamation. If the opinion of the court were binding 
on the country, the Republican party must dissolve or give 
up its fundamental principle, for it was laboring in an un- 
constitutional manner. How, then, could the reverence of 
the Northern people for the highest judicial tribunal be rec- 
onciled with a disregard of this opinion? Fortunately, 
Justice Curtis rose to the height of the situation, and in his 
. opinion gave the key-note to the constitutional argument 
against the opinion of the court being in any way binding 
on the political consciences of the people. After mention- 
ing the technical steps by which the court reached the ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to pass the Missouri Compro- 
mise act, Curtis said: “On so grave a subject as this, I feel 
obliged to say that, in my opinion, such an exertion of ju- 
dicial power transcends the limits of the authority of the 
court, as described by its repeated decisions, and, as I un- 
derstand, acknowledged in this opinion of the majority of 
the court. . . . I do not consider it to be within the scope 
of the judicial power of the majority of the court to pass 
upon any question respecting the plaintiff’s citizenship in 
Missouri, save that raised by the plea to the jurisdiction ; 
and I do not hold any opinion of this court or any court 
binding when expressed on a question not legitimately be- 
fore it. The judgment of this court is that the case is to 
be dismissed for want of jurisdiction, because the plaintiff 
was not a citizen of Missouri, as he alleged in his declaration. 
Into that judgment, according to the settled course of this 
court, nothing appearing after a plea to the merits can en- 
ter. A great question of constitutional law, deeply affect- 
ing the peace and welfare of the country, is not, in my opin- 
ion, a fit subject to be thus reached.” 

Not Republicans alone saw the matter in this light under 
the guidance of so earnest and able a jurist. Fillmore wrote 
Curtis that his arguments were unanswerable ;' and un- 


} Memoir of B. R. Curtis, vol. i. p. 251. 
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doubtedly nearly every Northern man who had voted for 
Fillmore agreed with his chief. 

The Southern Democrats were in high glee at the de- 
cision. ‘“ What are you going to do about it?” they taunt- 
ingly asked of the Republicans ;* and they went to work cir- 
culating the opinion of the court as a campaign document. 
Twenty thousand copies of the opinions of the judges were 
printed by order of the Democratic Senate. When the Re- 
publicans saw clearly their proper course, they vied with the 
Democrats in giving wide currency to the action of the 
court. One of their important campaign documents con- 
tained the full opinions of Taney and Curtis, and abstracts 
of the others.’ People always desire to summarize a long. 
political paper, and Taney’s opinion was soon condensed 
into the aphorism that “negroes had no rights which the 
white man was bound to respect.” This was not fair to 
Taney, but the dissemination of the saying as the dictum of 
the court was a most effective weapon in the North against 
slavery, and had much to do with deepening Northern senti- 
ment in opposition to it. 

Douglas soon spoke for the Northern Democrats* He 
emphatically endorsed the decision of the court, lauded the 
characters of Taney and the associate judges, and main- 
tained that “ whoever resists the final decision of the high- 
est judicial tribunal aims a deadly blow to our whole repub- 
lican system of government.” 

It was perfectly plain to Southern Democrats and Repub- 
licans that this decision shattered the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty ; for if Congress could not prohibit slavery in a 
territory, how could it be done by a territorial legislature, 
which was but a creature of Congress? And as, according 


1 See Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War. 

? This was published by the New York Tribune. 

® At Springfield, Ill, at the request of the United States Grand Jury, 
June 12th. This speech was published in the New York Times of June 
23d, but is not inserted in any of the three biographies of Douglas. 
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to the decision, slaves were property the same as horses and 
mules, the Southern emigrant to Kansas had the same right 
to take his negroes there that the Northern emigrant had to 
take his live-stock. Both alike claimed the protection of 
the general government; and if emigration went on under 
these conditions, the territory was liable to be slave terri- 
tory before the people could in any manner be called upon 
to determine the question. A less adroit man than Douglas 
would have been daunted, but he boldly asserted that the 
Dred Scott decision and his popular-sovereignty doctrine 
were entirely consistent. While the master’s right to his 
slave in a territory, he said, “continues in full force under 
the guarantees of the Constitution, and cannot be divested 
or alienated by an act of Congress, it necessarily remains a 
barren and a worthless right, unless sustained, protected, and 
enforced by appropriate police regulations and local legisla- 
tion, prescribing adequate remedies for its violation. These 
regulations and remedies must necessarily depend entirely 
upon the will and wishes of the people of the territory, as 
they can only be prescribed by the local legislatures. Hence 
the great principle of popular sovereignty and self-govern- 
ment is sustained and firmly established by the authority of 
this decision.” 

This attempted reconciliation of two irreconcilable princi- 
ples must have provoked a smile from Southern Democrats 
and Republicans. But at the North, Douglas had been 
steadily gaining in popularity since January Ist, 1856; and 
as he was a consummate party leader, he was nearing the 
point where he only had to make a daring assertion to 
have it echoed by his many satellites and believed in by 
his followers, who were practically the Democratic party 
of the North. While he was ordinarily verbose, he cared 
not to dwell on this point; he passed at once to other 
points of the decision which he could sincerely advocate. 
He could not resist referring in a triumphant tone to the 
fact that the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, for which 
he had been so much abused, had now turned out to be 
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simply the abrogation of a statute constitutionally null and 
void. 

The reasoning of Taney in regard to the citizenship of the 
negro was amplified by Douglas in the manner that gave 
the key-note to his followers. Read at this day, Taney’s 
argument impresses one with its power. It isinhuman. It 
was effectually refuted. But it was a great piece of specious 
reasoning, and, translated by Douglas into the language of 
the stump, it made the staple argument of Northern Demo- 
crats from this time to the war. We have seen the course 
of opinion at the South—how slavery, from having been re- 
garded an abstract evil, came to be looked upon as a posi- 
tive good. Opinion among the Northern Democrats went 
through a similar evolution, for the evil was first endured, 
then pitied, and now embraced. With the approval of the 
principles of the Dred Scott decision, the last step was 
taken. Because the negro was inferior to the white man, 
the Northern Democrats now argued, slavery was his fit 
condition. This sentiment shows itself in the press, in the 
friendly discussion at the village store and by the fireside. 
The Northern Democrats of 1840 to 1850 thought slavery 
an evil in the abstract; there were even devoted partisans 
who had conscientious scruples about supporting Polk be- 
cause he was a slave-holder. Many of these same men were 
now gravitating to the point of thinking that a favor was 
done the negro when he was reduced to slavery. This argu- 
ment, while not unknown in Northern Democratic literature 
before 1857, becomes prominent after the publication of the 
Dred Scott decision. Taney’s opinion was swallowed by 
the followers of Douglas, and everywhere reproduced and 
paraphrased. It was the Kansas- Nebraska act and the 
Dred Scott opinion which made the national Democrats a 
pro-slavery party. 

Douglas was not left schatie vend: Two weeks later 
Abraham Lincoln, his Illinois rival, then much less widely 
known, an inferior orator, yet with a greater gift of expres- 
sion, made a reply. This speech, which was published in the 
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East,’ states the Republican position in a manner to carry 
conviction to those who could only be influenced by homely 
arguments, and at the same time its reasoning strikes the 
historical student with great force. It therefore deserves 
more than a passing notice. Who resists the decision? Lin- 
coln asked. ‘ Who has, in spite of the decision, declared 
Dred Scott free, and resisted the authority of his master over 
him?... But wethink the Dred Scott decision is erroneous. 
We know the court that made it has often overruled its own 
decisions, and we shall do what we can to have it overrule 
this. We offer no resistance to it.” The condition of the 
black man, Lincoln asserted, is worse now than at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence and the adoption of the 
Constitution. ‘In those days our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was held sacred by all, and thought to include all; but 
now, to aid in making the bondage of the negro universal 
and eternal, it is assailed and sneered at, and construed and 
hawked at and torn, till, if its framers could rise from their 
graves, they could not at all recognize it. All the powers 
of the earth seem rapidly combining against him [the negro]. 
Mammon is after him, ambition follows, philosophy follows, 
and the theology of the day is fast joining the cry... . 
There is a natural disgust in the minds of nearly all white 
people to the idea of an indiscriminate amalgamation of the 
white and black races; and Judge Douglas . . . makes an 
oceasion for lugging it in from the opposition to the Dred 
Scott decision. He finds the Republicans insisting that the 
Declaration of Independence includes all men, black as well 
as white, and forthwith he boldly denies that it includes ne- 
groes at all, and proceeds to argue gravely that all who con- 
tend it does, do so only because they want to vote, and eat, 
and sleep, and marry with the negroes! . . . Now, I protest 
against the counterfeit logic which concludes that, because 
I do not want a black woman for a slave, I must necessarily 


1In the New York Times, July 7th. It was delivered June 26th. It 
is printed in the Life of Lincoln by W. D. Howells, p. 170. 
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want her for a wife. I need not have her for either; I can 
just leave her alone. In some respects she is certainly not 
my equal; but in her natural right to eat the bread she 
earns with her own hands, without asking leave of any one 
else, she is my equal, and the equal of all others.”’ 

One widespread charge in reference to the Dred Scott 
decision must be spoken of. In 1858, it was given the 
stamp of approval by Seward and Lincoln, who had then 
become the two leaders of the Republican party. Seward 
said in the Senate, March 3d: “ Before coming into office, 
Buchanan approached, or was approached by, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. .. . The court did not hesitate 
to please the incoming President by . . . pronouncing an 
opinion that the Missouri prohibition was void... . The 
day of inauguration came—the first one among all the cele- 
brations of that great national pageant that was to be dese- 
crated by a coalition between the executive and judicial de- 
partments, to undermine the national legislature and the 
liberties of the people.” The people were “unaware of the 
import of the whisperings carried on between the President 
and the chief justice.” The President “announced (vague- 
ly indeed, but with self-satisfaction) the forthcoming extra- 
judicial exposition of the Constitution, and pledged his sub- 
mission to it as authoritative and final. The chief justice 
and his associates remained silent.”* The only evidence 
for the charge of Seward lay in the statement of the Presi- 
dent in his inaugural, that the question as to the time when 
people of a territory might exclude slavery therefrom was 
pending before the Supreme Court, and would be speedily 
settled. Undoubtedly Buchanan then knew what would 
be substantially the decision of the court on the territorial 
question, but so did a thousand other men. The clause in 
the inaugural which gave rise to this charge was not in- 


1 Much more copious extracts from this able speech may be found in 
Nicolay and Hay’s History, vol. ii. chap. v. 
2 Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 585 et seq. See p. 245. 
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serted until he arrived at Washington.’ He reached Wash- 
ington March 2d, and on that day might have read in the 
New York Tribune: “We learn from trustworthy sources 
that the Supreme Court of the United States, in the Dred 
Scott case, will, by a large majority, sustain the extreme 
Southern ground, denying the constitutionality of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Probably Judges Curtis and McLean 
will alone dissent.” 

An editorial article, however carefully written, is of 
course not absolute historical evidence, but in this case it 
confirms the notion we might get from the history of the 
decision as previously related. Other Supreme Court de- 
cisions have leaked out. Judges have confidential friends ; 
and the truth is sometimes told by the pronouncing of some 
doubtful phrase or by anambiguous giving-out. Buchanan 
obtained his precise intelligence through a correspondence 
with Justices Catron and Grier; he meddled with the 
proposed decision in a manner unbefitting the dignity 
of the President-elect. And Taney also stooped from 
the etiquette of his high office; he saw, “in confidence,’ 
a letter from Buchanan to Justice Grier and apparently 
had sympathy with the communications between certain 
of his brethren and the President-elect, telling him the 
history of the case and the forthcoming decision.” 

If any one used personal influence with Taney, it was 
Reverdy Johnson, who had argued the constitutional ques- 
tion on the pro-slavery side. His argument undoubtedly 
had great weight ; and his social relations with Taney were 
such that his views could be enforced in private conversa- 
tion.’ If persuasion of that kind were used, it was probably 


1 See Life of Buchanan, Curtis, vol. ii. p. 187. 

2 Howe, Political History of Secession, 336 et seq.; Moore’s 
Buchanan, x, 106. 

3 See remarks of George T. Curtis on the death of Reverdy Johnson, 
Proceedings of the Bench and Bar in memoriam, p.12. Pike wrote to the 
Tribune, speaking of Reverdy Johnson: ‘‘ No manis sointimate with, and 
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in the way of urging the chief justice to give to the coun- 
try, in the form of a Supreme Court decision, political views 
cordially agreed on by Taney and Johnson; and it must be 
admitted as unlikely that such arguments would have pre- 
vailed had not the Democrats been successful at the presi- 
dential election. 

Taney was so incensed at the speech of Seward that he 
told Tyler, who was afterwards his biographer, that had 
Seward been nominated and elected President in 1860 in- 
stead of Lincoln, he would have refused to administer to 
him the oath of office.’ 
~The contrast between Seward and Lincoln may be seen 
in their different treatment of this matter. The tact of 
Lincoln is shown in making the charge by intimation and 
by trenchant questions; then, with humor and exquisite skill, 
giving a homely illustration which struck the popular mind 
so forcibly that the notion conveyed by it undoubtedly be- 
came the belief of the Republican masses as long as the 
Dred Scott decision remained a question of politics. 

“When we see a lot of framed timbers,” said he, “ differ- 
ent portions of which we know have been gotten out at dif- 
ferent times and places and by different workmen—Stephen, 
Franklin, Roger, and James, for instance’°—and when we see 
these timbers joined together and see they exactly make the 
frame of a house or a mill, all the tenons and mortices ex- 
actly fitting, and all the lengths and proportions of the dif- 
ferent pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and 
not a piece too many or too few, not omitting even scaf- 
folding—or if a single piece be lacking, we see the place in 
the frame exactly fitted and prepared yet to bring such 


no man possesses so much influence over, the chief justice as he.” Ex- 
Senator Bradbury told me that the current idea among Northern Demo- 
crats in 1857 was that it was Johnson who induced Taney to give the 
political decision. 1 Tyler’s Taney, p. 391. 

* Stephen A. Douglas, Franklin Pierce, Roger B. Taney, James Bu: 
chanan. : 
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piece in—in such a case, we find it impossible not to believe 
that Stephen and Franklin and Roger and James all under- 
stood one another from the beginning, and all worked upon 
a common plan or draft drawn up before the first blow was 
struck.”? 

As politics go, the argument of Lincoln was perhaps al- 
lowable. Submission to the decision of the Supreme Court, 
that august body reverenced by all, the department of the 
government which is the balance-wheel, was urged by Doug- 
las and all Democratic orators with great force. The escape 
suggested by Justice Curtis was sufficient for the most in- 
telligent voters; but the line drawn was technical, and some- 
thing that could better be laid hold of seemed needed to in- 
fluence the mass of the party. For all the Republicans of 
1857 and 1858 required satisfying reasons, and the charge of 
conspiracy between the governmental departments seemed 
well adapted for the purpose. 

While the Dred Scott decision gave a theoretical basis to 
slavery in the territories, it did not settle the Kansas question. 
But a movement of the pro-slavery party was in progress to 
form a State government. Instructed by the vote of those 
who took part in the election of October, 1856, the territorial 
legislature had fixed upon the third Monday of June, 1857, 
as the day for the election of delegates to a constitutional con- 
vention. Impressed with the importance of Kansas affairs, 
Buchanan asked Robert J. Walker to take the position of 
governor. Walker in talent and reputation was far above the 
ordinary level of the territorial governor. He had been sen- 
ator, and as Secretary of the Treasury had practically framed 
the tariff act of 1846; he had, moreover, been urged upon 


1 Speech at Springfield, June 16th, 1858, Lincoln and Douglas De- 
bates, p. 8. Douglas was not present when this speech was made, but 
afterwards during the Lincoln-Douglas debates he several times em- 
phatically denied the charge of conspiracy between Taney, Pierce, Bu- 
chanan, and himself. This charge was indeed unsupported by evidence, 
and was only suggested by a striking coincidence of events, 
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Buchanan for the Treasury department.’ He was born in 
Pennsylvania, but had long been a resident of Mississippi. 

“Tt was long before I would agree to go to Kansas,” 
Walker afterwards said. “I refused two or three times 
verbally and once in writing.”* But the President insisted, 
and brought every possible influence to bear upon him to 
change his determination. Douglas earnestly and excitedly 
urged him to go to Kansas. At last he said he would go, 
provided his wife would withdraw her objections. To se- 
cure her consent, the President called upon her, argued that 
peculiar reasons pointed to Walker as the best fitted man in 
the country to pacify Kansas, and succeeded in convincing 
her that patriotic duty demanded that he should accept the 
mission. He furthermore made the condition that there 
should be a perfect concurrence between the President and 
himself in regard to the policy to be adopted in Kansas ; 
and, without doubt for the purpose of knowing what would 
satisfy the Republicans, he had, before he left Washington, 
a private conference with Seward.’ In Walker’s judgment, 
the true construction of the Kansas-Nebraska act required 
the submission to the people of any constitution that might 
be framed, and in this opinion the agreement of Buchanan 
was unequivocal.“ Another condition made was that Gen- 
eral Harney should be sent there to take command of the 
troops.” 

Walker had a fit coadjutor. The President appointed as 
secretary of the territory, Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennes- 
see, a man of character, ability, and decision, “of persuasive 


1 See Life of Dix, vol. i. p. 322. 

2 Testimony before the Covode committee, see their Report, p. 105. 

* Seward to his son, Life, vol. ii. p. 299. He also wrote: “ Walker sees 
his way through the governorship of Kansas to the Senate, and through 
the Senate to the presidency.” 

* Testimony before the Covode Committee, Report, pp. 105, 106; see 
also letter of Walker to Cass, Dec. 15th, 1857, Senate Docs. 1st Sess. 
85th Cong., vol. i. p. 122; Speech of Dotiglas, Milwaukee, Oct. 18th, 1860. 

§ Walker to Cass, July 15th. 
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address but honest ambition.”’ He had had ten years’ ex- 
perience of public life, having been for that time a repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

Stanton was able to reach Kansas before his chief, and he 
found awaiting him the important duty of making the ap- 
portionment of delegates to the constitutional convention. 
The census and registration had been unfair and defective ; 
_ in more than half of the counties there was no registration. 
This perplexed him, but after carefully considering the mat- 
ter, in the brief time the law allowed him, he came to the 
conclusion that he had no choice but to apportion the dele- 
gates to the several counties on the returns which had been 
made.* This action irritated the free-State party. 

Walker arrived in Kansas May 26th, and published his 
inaugural the next day. It was the address of a fair-mind- 
ed but partisan Democrat. It had been submitted to Bu- 
chanan and Douglas, and was approved by both.” Walker 
would have been glad to see Kansas a slave State; but, on 
looking over the ground, he saw that this end could not be 
attained by fair means. As a result of all the effort, there 
were now but two or three hundred slaves in the territory. 
Since its certain destiny seemed to be that of a free State, 
he was anxious that it should be Democratic, and tow- 
ards that end he bent his energies." The emigration from 
the free States had been large this spring ;° he estimated 
that there were in the territory nine thousand free-State 
Democrats, eight thousand Republicans, six thousand five 
hundred pro- slavery Democrats, five hundred pro- slavery 


? Seward, Senate speech, March 3d, 1858. 

* See address of Stanton, Publications of Kansas Hist. Soc., vol. i. p. 
149; Spring’s Kansas, p. 212. 

3 Walker’s testimony, Covode Committee Report, p. 106 ; Conistititional 
and Party Questions, Cutts, p. 111; Speech of Douglas, Milwaukee, Oct. 
18th, 1860. 

4 Walker to Cass, July 15th, Senate Docs. 1st Sess, 35th Cong., vol. i. 
p. 26; Covode Committee Report, p. 107. 

§ New York 7ribune, March 28th and April 18th. 
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Know-nothings ;* and his aim was to bring about a concert 
of action between the two Democratic factions, but this could 
only be done on the basis of making Kansas a free State. 
In his inaugural, he had urged all citizens to take part in 
the coming election, and at Topeka, when making a manly 
speech, he replied to the question what he would do should 
the forthcoming convention refuse to submit the constitu- 
tion to the people. ‘I will join you, fellow-citizens,” he said, 
“in opposition to their course. And I doubt not that one 
much higher than I, the chief f apistraee of the Union, will 
join you.”’* 

But the free-State party were not reassured. They de- 
clined to participate in the election of June 15th for dele- 
gates to the constitutional convention. Out of nine thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-one registered voters, which was 
less than one-half of the actual number, only two thousand 
two hundred persons took part in choosing delegates to the 
notorious Lecompton convention.* 

By July, Walker found that a Kansas governor had to 
tread a thorny path. While making an impression on free- 
State Democrats, and leading some moderate Republicans 
to see that he desired to measure out justice, the radicals 
under the lead of Lane threatened mischief at Lawrence. 
Trouble, however, was avoided by the promptness with 
which the governor collected troops in the neighbor- 
hood of the city, and at the close of his official career 
he had the satisfaction of writing that not a drop of 
blood had been shed by the federal troops during his ad- 
ministration." 

The proclamation which he issued to the people of Law- 
rence increased the already prevailing tendency towards a 


1 Private letter of Walker to Buchanan, Covode Committee Report, p. 
115. 

? This speech was made June 6th, Spring’s Kansas, p. 218; Walker to 
Cass, July 15th, 1857. ' 3 See Stanton’s message of Dec. 8th. 

* Walker to Cass, Dec. 15th. : 
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division in the Republican ranks, Senator Wilson had vis- 
ited Kansas and urged the policy of voting at the October 
election for members of the territorial legislature, and the 
larger faction of Republicans under the lead of Robinson 
were beginning to see the wisdom of such a course.’ 

At the same time, Walker’s policy of equal and exact jus- 
tice brought upon him the extreme displeasure of the active 
politicians of the Southern States. While professing that 
he was not disturbed by these assaults, his frequent mention 
of them in his despatches shows that they greatly annoyed 
him, especially because they threatened to prevent the union 
between the two Democratic factions he was so anxious to 
bring about.’ One newspaper said he had “delivered Kansas 
into the hands of the abolitionists.” * Another emphatically 
demanded his removal in the name of the South.* Leading 
politicians of South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi, among 
whom Jefferson Davis and Senator Brown were prominent, 
denounced him in unmeasured terms, and some of them 
went so far as to censure the President for having appoint- 
ed him ;° and the Democratic State conventions of Georgia 
and Mississippi criticised his course in strong resolutions.° 

Still, Buchanan stood by Walker. On the 12th of July he 
wrote privately to the governor: “On the question of sub- 
mitting the Constitution to the bona-fide resident settlers of 
Kansas, I am willing to stand or fall. In sustaining such a 
principle we cannot fall. It is the principle of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, the principle of popular sovereignty, and the 
principle at the foundation of all popular government. The 
more it is discussed, the stronger it will become. Should the 


1 Senate Docs., Ist Sess. 35th Cong., vol. i. pp. 43, 46; Wilson’s Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. ii. p. 537; Stanton’s Address, Pub. Kan- 
sas Hist. Soc., vol. i. p. 164; Spring’s Kansas, p. 215. 

° See his despatches to Cass of July 15th, 20th, and Aug. 3d. 

* Richmond South, cited by New York Times, July 14th. 

* Vicksburg Sentinel, cited by New York Times, July 14th. 

5 Casket of Reminiscences, Foote, p.114; New York Tribune, July 30th. 

6 Von Holst, vol. vi. p. 70. 
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convention of Kansas adopt this principle, all will be settled 
harmoniously.” * 

We cannot clearly trace the workings of the President’s 
mind to determine the time when he began to recede from 
this position. In August, however, he took occasion public- 
ly to endorse the Calhoun doctrine in the strongest terms. 
In a letter to citizens of Connecticut he said that at the time 
of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act slavery existed, 
‘and still exists, in Kansas, under the Constitution of the 
United States. This point has at last been finally decided by 
the highest tribunal known to our laws. How it could ever 
have been seriously doubted is a mystery. If a confedera- 
tion of sovereign States acquire new territory at the expense 
of their common blood and treasure, surely one set of the 
partners can have no right to exclude the other from its 
enjoyment by prohibiting them from taking into it what- 
ever is recognized to be property by the common constitu- 
tion.” * 

This showed the startling progress of an idea destined 
to work great mischief. When, in 1847, Calhoun first an- 
nounced the doctrine in the Senate, it was received with 
general disfavor, and he never called for a vote on the 
resolutions embodying this principle: it was afterwards 
scouted by Webster. Now the judicial and executive de- 
partments of the government had given it their entire ad- 
hesion. It must have occurred to. wily Southern leaders 
that a President who thought it a mystery that the 
Calhoun doctrine could ever have been seriously doubted 
was a fit instrument to carry out their designs in Kansas. 

As late as July, or after the delegates to the constitutional 
convention had been elected, Walker was still popular with 
the pro-slavery Democrats in the territory. His course was 
endorsed by them, and it was universally understood that 
the constitution, when framed, would be submitted to a pop- 


1 Covode Committee Report, p. 112. 
* Senate Docs. ist Sess, 35th Cong., vol. i. p. 74, 
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ular vote.’ But as soon as it became known in the South 
that the delegates to the constitutional convention were of 
the pro-slavery party, a systematic agitation began which 
demanded that the convention adopt a pro-slavery constitu- 
tion and ask for admission into the Union.* The leaders of 
this agitation were the Southern extremists, of whom Jeffer- 
son Davis was a type. They soon gained a foothold in 
Washington with the administration or with others high in 
authority.” It was generally believed that Cobb, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Thompson, the Secretary of the 
Interior, were the official promoters of this movement. It 
is undeniable that the public sentiment of Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi, their States, was powerfully exercised in this direc- 
tion. The testimony of Thompson bears out this view as 
far as he himself is concerned ; for the hint he gave to the 
emissary he sent to Kansas was quite sufficient to give cre- 
dence to the later prevailing opinion in the territory, that 
the Lecompton policy was approved, if not engineered, by 
the administration." 

But the supposed connection at this time of Cobb with | 
_ the conspiracy cannot be reconciled with the story he told 
the Covode committee, that as late as October he urged by 
letter to a member of the convention the out-and-out sub- 
mission of the Constitution to the people.° 

The convention met at Lecompton in September. After 
a session of five days, it temporarily adjourned to await the 
result of the October election. Walker had urged the aban- 
donment of the Topeka movement, and had succeeded in 
convincing the free-State men who followed Robinson that 
it was their duty to take part in the regular election for the 
territorial legislature. It was the most general and peace- 


1 Walker's testimony, Covode Committee Report, p. 108. 

* See Martin’s and Thompson’s testimony, Covode Committee Report, 
pp- 158, 315; also Walker to Cass, Dec, 15th. 

® See Walker’s testimony, p. 111. 

* See Thompson’s testimony, p. 314. 5 Cobb’s testimony, p. 318. 
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ful election that had occurred in the territory, and in but 
two places were there glaring frauds. From Oxford there 
was a forged return of 1628 votes; the town had but fifty 
voters. In McGee county, where there were certainly not 
twenty voters, 1266 pro-slavery ballots were alleged to have 
been cast.’ If the Oxford and McGee returns were allowed, 
the legislature would be pro-slavery ; if they were thrown 
out, it would be free-State. Governor Walker and Secretary 
Stanton visited these places, and when they saw beyond 
doubt that the fraud was glaring, they honorably carried 
out the pledges they had given the Kansas people. Having 
found certain technical defects, they were not obliged to 
go behind the returns, and they soon issued proclamations 
throwing out the returns from Oxford and McGee, where 
the astounding frauds had been perpetrated.* This gave 
the free-State party nine of the thirteen councilmen and 
twenty-four of the thirty-nine representatives.° 

The constitutional convention reassembled the 19th of 
October, but three days went by before a quorum was se- 
cured. The body wasarump. Pro-slavery delegates were 
going to speak for a community which was overwhelmingly 
in favor of a free State; but the small Kansas clique repre- 
sented the aim of the slavery propaganda, and were obedient 
to the instructions which had been brought to them from 
Washington. Had the convention not been protected by — 
United States troops, it would never have been permitted 
to finish its work; an outraged people would have driven 
the members from the territory. It was easy to see that 
if the constitution were submitted to the people, it would 
be voted down by a large majority. After much discus- 
sion, a plan was resolved upon, which showed ingenuity but 
entire lack of fairness. The crucial section of the consti- 
tution which the convention adopted was: “The right of 


1 Walker's testimony, p. 109; Spring’s Kansas, p. 218. 
? Stanton’s Address, Kansas Hist. Soc. Pub., vol. i. p. 153. . 
3 Spring’s Kansas, p. 220. 4 Kansas Hist. Soc. Pub., vol. i. p. 252. 
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property is before and higher than any constitutional sanc- 
tion, and the right of the owner of a slave to such slave and 
its increase is the same and as inviolable as the right of the 
owner of any property whatever.” Another provision of the 
constitution was that it could not be amended until after 
the year 1864, and even then no alteration should “ be made 
to affect the rights of property in the ownership of slaves.” 

An election was appointed for the 21st of December, 
when the people might vote for the constitution with sla- 
very or for the same constitution with no slavery. They 
were to have no opportunity to vote against the consti- 
tution; and even the submission of the slavery question 
was a delusion. If the “constitution with slavery ” carried, 
the section above cited and others supporting it were parts 
of the organic act. But if “constitution with no slavery ” 
carried, then slavery should “no longer exist in the State 
of Kansas, except that the right of property in slaves now 
in this territory shall in no measure be interfered with.” 
“The alternative presented was like submitting to the an- 
cient test of witchcraft. ... If the accused, upon being 
thrown into deep water, floated, he was adjudged guilty, 
taken out and hanged; but if he sank and was drowned, he 
was adjudged not guilty—the choice between the verdicts 
being quite immaterial.” ' 

It was a shallow and wicked performance, worthy per- 
haps of a border-ruffian convention, representing only twen- 
ty-two hundred voters; but it is astounding when we know 
there is reason to believe that the plan emanated from 
Southern politicians of high position at Washington. Be- 
fore the vote on it was finally taken, John Calhoun, the 
surveyor-general of the territory, and president of the con- 
vention, called on Walker, outlined the project and asked 
his concurrence, assuring him that it was the programme of 
the administration, and, if he would give it his support, the 
presidency of the United States lay open to him. Walker 


? Spring’s Kansas, p. 223. 
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inquired of Calhoun if he had a letter from the President. 
“ He said he had not, but that the assurance came to him 
in such a manner as to be entirely reliable; that this partic- 
ular programme [which was finally adopted in Kansas] was 
the programme of the administration.” Walker promptly 
replied that he would never assent to it. “I consider,” said 
he, “such a submission of the question a vile fraud, a base 
counterfeit, and a wretched device to prevent the people 
voting even” on the slavery question. “I will not support 
it,” he continued, “ but I will denounce it, no matter whether 
the administration sustains it or not.” ’ 

Buchanan was not privy to this project. His confidential 
letter to Walker of October 22d* shows that at that time 
he knew nothing of the plot which was hatched under his 
very eyes; and his “solemn, grave, and serious” assurances 
to the same effect in November convinced Walker and must 
satisfy the historian.* But after the constitution had been 
adopted by the convention, the President became its persist- 
ent advocate. Cobb was easily won, if he needed winning, 
and he had more influence over Buchanan than any mem- 
ber of the cabinet.* He was undoubtedly the mouthpiece 
of the Southern junto, and knew how to play upon the feel- 
ings of his venerable chief. Buchanan had great admiration 
for the Southern politicians, and with it there was mingled . 
a sentiment of fear.° Ambition had no part in determining 
his action, for in his inaugural he had pledged himself not 
to be a candidate for re-election; but he was timid, and in 
his intercourse with the Southerners, the feebleness of his 
will is plainly apparent. He told Forney that he “ changed 
his course because certain Southern States had threatened 
that if he did not abandon Walker and Stanton they would 


1 Walker’s testimony, Covode Committee Report, p. 110. 

2 Printed in Nicolay and Hay’s History, vol. ii. p. 110, 

8 Walker’s testimony, p. 114. 

4 See Memorial volume of Howell Cobb, p. 29; Casket of Reminiscences, 
Foote, p. 113. > Casket of Reminiscences, Foote, p. 118. 
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be compelled either to secede from the Union, or take up 
arms against him.” ’ 

The public interest at the North in Kansas had largely 
died out. ‘“ Bleeding Kansas,” which had been the topic of 
discussion every where in 1856, was no longer heard of. Kan- 
sas, indeed, had ceased to bleed. The firm and just rule of 
Governor Walker, supported by the presence of the United 
States troops, maintained the peace which had been restored 
by Geary. Little occurred during the spring and summer 
on which an agitation might be based, and by the time the 
conspiracy of making Kansas a slave State began to be sus- 
pected, the country was in the distress of a financial panic. 
The failure of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
August 24th, was a symptom of overtrading, and a precursor 
of the ruin that followed. While bankers were concerned 
about their honor, merchants and manufacturers straining 
their credit, and clerks and laborers losing their places, the 
trouble in Kansas seemed far distant. But the trouble at 
home was an actual affair that weighed on every moment. 
“The revulsion in the business of the country,” wrote Bu- 
chanan to Walker, “seems to have driven all thoughts of 
‘bleeding Kansas’ from the public mind.” ? 

The Kansas plot of 1857 was that of a junto, and indeed 
it only came to light shortly before the assembling of Con- 
gress. It was a conspiracy under constitutional guise, and 
the only place where this battle could be fought was on the 
floor of Congress. The fall elections were favorable to the 
Democrats, and before the Lecompton policy was sprung 
upon the people they seemed to have regained the popular 
ascendency that had been trembling in the balance since 
the Kansas-Nebraska policy was inaugurated. 


1 Forney’s testimony, Covode Committee Report, p. 296. The States 
were Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi; see Forney’s Vindication, Phil- 
adelphia Press, Sept. 80th, 1858. 

2 Oct. 22d, Nicolay and Hay, vol.ii. p.111. See also Philadelphia Press, 
Oct. 10th. In a future volume, I purpose to consider the panic of 1857 
more fully. 
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Many Northern Democrats, however, were excited when 
they learned of the Lecompton scheme. Forney opposed it 
in his Philadelphia newspaper,’ and the Democratic press 
of Illinois immediately denounced the action of the conven- 
tion. The sentiment among the Democrats of Ohio and 
the Northwest was in general the same, but the opposition 
would have protested vainly against the scheme had not the 
ablest leader of the Democratic party, Douglas, put himself 
at its head. On receipt of the news at Chicago, he immedi- 
ately made it known that he should strenuously oppose the 
pro-slavery plan. On arriving at Washington to attend the 
session of Congress, he called on the President to discuss 
the matter. The radical difference between the two became 
apparent. When Buchanan said he must recommend the 
policy of the slave power, Douglas said he should denounce 
it in open Senate. The President became excited, rose and 
said ; “ Mr. Douglas, I desire you to remember that no Dem- 
ocrat ever yet differed from an administration of his own 
choice without being crushed. Beware of the fate of Tall- 
madge and Rives.” Douglas also rose, and in an emphatic 
manner replied: “ Mr. President, I wish you to remember 
that General Jackson is dead.”* The Senate, which met 
December 7th, was composed of thirty-seven Democrats, 
twenty Republicans, and five Americans. In two years the 
Republicans had increased their number by five. To name 
all the Republican senators will convey a good idea of the 
growth of the party since its organization; for while the 
changes in the Senate are slow, it is a body in which may 
be traced the progress of a movement that is steady and 
sure. 

Fessenden and Hamlin represented Maine; Hale and 
Clark, New Hampshire ; Collamer and Foot, Vermont ; Sum- 
ner and Wilson, Massachusetts; Foster and Dixon, Connect- 


1 Forney’s testimony, p. 296, , 
* Speech of Douglas, Milwaukee, Oct. 13th, 1860, cited iy Nicolay and 
Hay; see Washington National Intelligencer. 
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icut; Simmons, Rhode Island; Seward and Preston King, 
New York; Simon Cameron, Pennsylvania; Wade, Ohio; 
Trumbull, Illinois; Zachariah Chandler, Michigan ; Durkee 
and Doolittle, Wisconsin; and Harlan, Iowa. 

When Congress assembled, it was well understood that 
the President had espoused the cause of the Southern junto ; 
but when he delivered his annual message, the time had 
not arrived to state clearly his position.* He dilated, how- 
ever, on Kansas affairs, and said that while he had ex- 
pected that the convention would submit the constitution 
to the people, it really had decided to give them a chance to 
express their opinion on slavery, which was the only impor- 
tant question at issue. 

On December 9th, Douglas spoke boldly and resolutely 
against the Lecompton scheme. At the time the delegates 
to the constitutional convention were chosen, he said, it was 
understood by the national government, by the territorial 
government, and by the people of the territory that they 
were to be elected only to frame a constitution and to sub- 
mit it to the people for their ratification or rejection. “ Men 
high in authority, and in the confidence of the territorial 
and national government, canvassed every part of Kansas 
during the election of delegates, and each one pledged him- 
_ self to the people that no snap judgment was to be taken. . 
Up to the time of meeting of the convention, in October 
last, the pretence was kept up, the profession was openly 
made, and believed by me, and I thought believed by them, 
that the convention intended to submit a constitution to the 
people, and not to attempt to put a government in operation 
without such a submission.” -But instead of that, “ All men 
must vote for the constitution, whether they like it or not, 


1 Alexander Stephens writes, Nov. 29th: “The administration have 
staked their all upon sustaining the Kansas Constitution as it may be 
ratified ;” and Dec. 1st: “ The administration is for the Kansas Constitu- 
tion ;” end Dec. 4th: Douglas “is against us—decidedly but not extray- 
agantly. ”—Johnston and Browne, p. 326. 
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in order to be permitted to vote for or against slavery. ... 
That would be as fair an election as some of the enemies of 
Napoleon attributed to him when he was elected First Con- 
sul. He is said to have called out his troops and had them 
reviewed by his officers with a speech, patriotic and fair in 
its professions, in which he said to them: ‘ Now, my soldiers, 
you are to go to the election and vote freely just as you 
please. If you vote for Napoleon, all is well; vote against 
him, and you are to be instantly shot.’ That was a fair 
election. ‘This election is to be equally fair,” exclaimed the 
senator, in a tone of exquisite irony.’ ‘All men in favor of 
the constitution may vote for it—all men against it shall not 
vote at all. Why not let them vote against it?... I have 
asked a very large number of the gentlemen who framed 
the constitution, quite a number of delegates, and a still 
larger number of persons who are their friends, and I have 
received the same answer from every one of them. . . . They 
say if they allowed a negative vote, the constitution would 
have been voted down by an overwhelming majority, and 
hence the fellows shall not be allowed to vote at all.” 

It was a manly speech. His language was courteous, but 
his manner was bold, haughty, and defiant. ‘ Henceforth,” 
wrote Seward to his wife, “ Douglas is to tread the thorny 
path I have pursued. The administration and slave power 
are broken. ‘The triumph of freedom is not only assured, 
but near.”’ “He never seemed to have so much heart in any 
of his public discussions as now,” wrote Simonton to the 
New York Times ; “never was he more resolute and scorn- 
fully defiant of all assaults or opposition.” * ‘“ He met the 
issue fairly and manfully,” wrote the correspondent of the 
Independent, “and acquitted himself triumphantly. It was 
the forensic effort of his lifetime, and will live long after 
himself and his opponents in his party have passed from the 


1 See Washington correspondence New York Independent, Dec. 12th. 
2 Letter of Dec. 10th, Life of Seward, vol. ii. p. 380. ; 
® Dec. 12th. 
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stage of political action.”' This speech will “mark an im- 
portant era in our political history.” “The struggle of 
Douglas with the slave power will be a magnificent spec- 
tacle to witness,” wrote the correspondent of the Zribune.’ 
It seemed curious to read his praises in the 7ribwne and 
Independent, yet he was far from coming on to Republican 
ground. For he declared: “If Kansas wants a slave-State 
constitution, she has a right to it; if she wants a free-State 
constitution, she has a right to it. It is none of my business 
which way the slavery clause is decided. I care not whether 
it is voted down or voted up.” 

The usual explanation of the course of Douglas is that as 
his senatorial term would soon expire, and as a legislature 
would be chosen in 1858 to elect his successor, he saw 
clearly that if he espoused the Lecompton cause, he would 
surely be defeated. To insure his political life, therefore, it 
was necessary to oppose the scheme.’ This explanation is 
true as far as it goes, but it does not compass the whole sub- 
ject nor the whole man. The course of Douglas had been 
such that men had lost faith in his political consistency and 
honesty ; so it is not surprising that when he came to do a 
noble act, it was generally supposed he did it from purely 
interested motives. But apart from politics, Douglas was a 
man of honor; his word was as good as his bond, and he was 
true to his friends.‘ He loved fair dealing, and this senti- 
ment was outraged by the proceedings in Kansas; the 
honesty of his nature could not brook such a course. Had 
he acted entirely from the interested motive, he might have 
waited until the President formally recommended the Le- 
compton Constitution before he took it upon himself to 
make a breach in his party, hoping meanwhile that the dif- 


1 Dec. 12th. ; 2 Dec. 9th and 10th. 

® See New York Tribune, Dec. 19th ; Simonton to New York Times, Dec. 
12th; Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 123; Life of Jefferson Davis, Alfriend, 
p. 108; Three Decades, Cox, p. 58; Twenty years of Congress, Blaine, vol. 
i. p. 140; speech of Schurz, Sept., 1860, Speeches, p. 168, 

* See Herndon’s Life of Lincoln, p. 404. 
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ferences might be compromised. It was intimated by his 
Democratic opponents that he had acted rashly and thrust 
this question upon Congress. The immediate decision, the 
prompt burst of indignation, the speech delivered rapidly 
and without preparation,’ seem the actions of an honest man. 
In the bitter debates he had with Democratic senators, he 
appears at times inspired by noble thoughts; as he went 
over the platitudes of his popular-sovereignty principle, 
there was a sound of sincerity and fair dealing. Popular 
sovereignty in 1854 was indeed a sham; yet the doctrine 
had a vital meaning when applied to the present state of 
affairs in Kansas. He spoke with candor, and exhibited a 
true appreciation of the correct principles of government. 
He was too good a partisan not to know what he had 
undertaken when he set himself against the South and the 
Democratic machine of the North. He had served one and 
had had a hand in engineering the other long enough to 
know that it was not the primrose path he had begun to 
tread. At the close of the speech of December 9th, as he 
spoke of the possibility of his party relations being severed 
by the course he had marked out for himself, he grew deep- 
ly affected ;* but he asserted emphatically that, come what 
may, he should follow the principle of popular sovereignty. 
For a statesman to head a revolt against his party required 
moral courage; and as this action of Douglas was a severe 
blow to the slave power, and probably insured Republican 
success in 1860, it would be gratifying to believe that he 
was prompted by noble as well as by interested motives.’ 
The Democratic party of 1857 was a powerful machine, 
strongly intrenched in all three departments of the govern- 
ment. No Democrat but one of rare courage and indom- 
itable energy would have set himself in opposition to it. In 


1 See remarks of Douglas, Dec, 16th. 

® See the Liberator, Dec. 18th. 

5 See a thoughtful article in the New York Tribune of J Faly 12th, 1858, 
where the course and probable motives of Douglas are fairly discussed. 
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the North, before the Lecompton scheme was broached, no 
Democrat stood higher than Cass; he apparently repre- 
sented the moderate element of the party. Foote says that 
Cass “confessed frankly his entire condemnation of Buchan- 
an’s conduct in the Lecompton matter.”' But he did not 
publicly protest ; and though he was rich and not dependent 
on his place, he held his portfolio, and registered the decrees 
of the slave power in the most pitiable despatches. 

It is only by comparison with Buchanan and Cass that 
the conduct of Douglas can be seen in its true light. Four 
years before he had committed a grievous fault; he was 
now beginning the atonement. 

After the speech of December 9th, the breach between 
Douglas and the administration was complete. Threats 
were given out that the patronage would be remorselessly 
used against those who followed the Illinois senator. The 
Southerners denounced him without stint, the hot-headed 
menacing him with personal violence.” The press controlled 
by the administration was bitter against him. Every pen- 
sioned letter-writer, said Douglas, intimates that I have 
“deserted the Democratic party and gone over to the Black 
Republicans ;” and the report is circulated everywhere “that 
the President intends to put the knife to the throat of every 
man who dares to think for himself on this question and 
carry out his principles in good faith.”* Different senators 
were set upon Douglas. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, made a 
personal defence of the President; Green, of Missouri, a 
labored technical argument; and Fitch, of Indiana, a bitter 
personal attack. The debate between Douglas and Fitch 
was spirited, and excited great interest. Douglas struck the 
key-note of the opposition to the Lecompton scheme when he 
said he regarded it “as a trick, a fraud upon the rights of 
the people.” * 


1 Casket of Reminiscences, p. 117. 

* Washington correspondence New York Tribune, Dec, 11th, 
* See remarks of Douglas, Dec. 2ist. 

* This debate took place Dec, 22d. 
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The independent Democratic press sustained Douglas, 
and some public meetings were held to express approval. 
It was apparent before the new year that the Western De- 
mocracy would stand by him.’ 

In November, Governor Walker came to Washington on 
a leave of absence. He found that his action in throwing 
out the fraudulent returns, made under the auspices of the 
pro-slavery party, had lost him the favor of the administra- 
tion. He was persistently opposed to the Lecompton policy, 
and nothing was left for him but to resign. His letter of 
resignation re-enforced powerfully the argument of Doug- 
las. “I state it as a fact,” he wrote, “based on a long and 
intimate association with the people of Kansas, that an 
overwhelming majority of that people are opposed” to the 
Lecompton Constitution, “and my letters state that but one 
out of twenty of the press of Kansas sustains it.... Any 
attempt by Congress to force this constitution upon the 
people of Kansas will be an effort to substitute the will of 
a small minority for that of an overwhelming majority of 
the people.” Before concluding he made a passing allusion 
to “the peculiar circumstances and unexpected events which 
have modified the opinions of the President upon a point so 
vital as the submission of the constitution.” * 

Meanwhile, Stanton, who in the absence of Walker was 
acting governor, did effectual work for the free-State cause. 
The excitement at the result of the Lecompton convention 
was great. Threats were freely made by the people that 
they would not submit to such an outrage. There was one 
loud call on the governor to convene at once in extra session 
the territorial legislature, in which the free-State men had 
a majority. After some hesitation, Stanton yielded to the 
popular will. The free-State party considered the proposed 
election of the 21st of December as a sham, and would take 


‘ See New York Times, Dec. 16th; Remarks of Douglas, Dec. 21st. 
* This letter is dated Dec. 15th, Senate Docs., ist Sess. 35th Cong. 
vol i, p. 122. 
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no part in it. The legislature, therefore, provided for an 
election to be held January 4th, 1858, at which a fair and 
proper vote might be taken on the constitution. When the 
news of Stanton’s action reached Washington, he was at 
once removed and Denver appointed in his place. 

The election decreed by the Lecompton convention took 
place. The vote stood: For the constitution with slavery, 
6226; for the constitution without slavery, 569. Later in- 
vestigation showed that 2720 of these votes were fraudu- 
lent. 

On January 4th, 1858, the other election took place. The 
vote stood: For the constitution with slavery, 138; for the 
constitution without slavery, 24; against the constitution, 
10,226. 

A comparison of the two elections established a fac! 
known to those best informed, that a handsome majority 
of the people in Kansas were in favor of a free State. 

The territorial legislature was now master of the situa- 
tion. When it began to investigate the election frauds, 
John Calhoun and his BEROcIntes, who had been concerned 
in them, fled from the territory.’ 

Despite the anxious endeavors of the reader? to serve 
his masters, all was not harmony between him and the 
Southern men. There were lengths to which even he would 
not go. The propaganda wanted not only Kansas, but they 
cast longing eyes on Central America. William Walker, 
having failed in his first attempt to hold possession of Nic- 
aragua, had gone on another filibustering expedition ; but as 
soon as he began operations he and his party were arrested 
by Paulding, an American naval commander, and brought 
to the United States. Buchanan thought that Paulding, 
while acting from pure and patriotic motives, had commit- 
ted a grave error. Yet although disapproving his action, 


1 See Reports of Committees, 1st Sess. 35th Cong., vol. iii.; Stanton’s 
Address, Kansas Hist. Soc. Pub.; Spring’s Kansas. 
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the President was none the less determined to execute the 
neutrality laws of the United States.’ 

“The Walker and Paulding imbroglio just now embar. 
rasses us,” wrote Alexander Stephens, who was the leader 
of the Lecomptonites in the House. ‘“ Our sympathies are 
all with the filibusters. We do not now agree with the 
administration on this Central-American question; but if we 
denounced it as we feel it deserves to be, we endanger their 
support of our views of the Kansas question.” A little later 
he wrote: “The Walker-Paulding affair I look upon as a 
great outrage.” The reason of the administration “line of 
policy and opposition to Walker was their hostility to his 
enterprise, because, if successful, he would introduce African 
slavery there.” ’ 

But Buchanan was loyal to the South in the Kansas affair. 
He was so obtuse that he could not see what one of his ear- 
liest and warmest Southern supporters plainly saw. Gov- 
ernor Wise, of Virginia, wrote a public letter December 
30th, 1857, in which he took substantially the ground of 
Douglas and Walker. Three weeks later he wrote private- 
ly: “If Congress adopts that Lecompton schedule, Demoe- 
racy is dead; and the administration can save it now; it 
cannot after that act. ... The game of the disunionists is 
to drive off every Northern Democrat from Buchanan on 
the Kansas question. . .. and they will succeed unless the 
President alters his conclusions very soon. Walker, Doug- 
las, and Forney are all nothing to me. I wish to serve and 
save the administration.” * 

The contest was wearing out Buchanan. Simonton wrote 
of him as “ perplexed, harassed, and wearied,” and subject 
to “eccentric outbursts of choler” when discussing Kansas 
affairs; that he abused the Illinois senator for having got 
the country into a predicament by his Kansas-Nebraska bill 


1 See special message of Jan. 7th, 1858. 
* Letters of Jan. 3d and 20th, Johnston and Browne, p. 828. 
* Wise to Robert Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, vol. ii. p. 548, 
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and for now refusing to face its legitimate consequences." 
Stephens went to see the President the 2d of February, and 
wrote: “He is run down and worn out with office-seekers 
and the cares which the consideration of public affairs has 
brought upon him. He is now quite feeble and wan. I was 
struck with his physical appearance; he appears to me to 
be failing in bodily health.” ’ 

On the 2d of February, Buchanan took the final step. 
He sent to Congress a copy of the Lecompton Constitution 
which he had received from John Calhoun, and a message 
recommending the admission of Kansas under that organic 
act. He argued that “the Lecompton convention, accord- 
ing to every principle of constitutional law, was legally con- 
stituted, and was invested with power to frame a constitu- 
tion. ... They did not think proper to submit the whole 
of this constitution to a popular vote, but they did submit 
the question whether Kansas should be a free or slave State 
to the people.” This was “the all-important question.” “ Do- 
mestic peace will be the happy consequence of its admis- 
sion.” “It has been solemnly adjudged by the highest judi- 
cial tribunal known to our laws that slavery exists in Kansas 
by virtue of the Constitution of the United States. Kansas 
is therefore at this moment as much a slave State as Geor- 
gia or South Carolina. Without this the equality of the 
sovereign States composing the Union would be violated, 
and the use and enjoyment of a territory acquired by the 
common treasure of all the States would be closed against 
the people and the property of nearly half the members of 
the Confederacy.” 

What must Rufus Choate have thought as he read this 
message and remembered the glowing periods in which he 
had advocated the election of Buchanan! In the previous 
November, when the public began to see that the President 


1 Simonton to New York Times, Jan. 30th. 
? Letter of Feb. 3d, Johnston and Browne, p. 329. 
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was about to throw himself into the arms of the South, 
Choate had begged Everett to write a series of papers that 
“would bless mankind and rescue Buchanan. I entreat 
you to give him and all conservative men an idea of a pa- 
triot administration. Kansas must be free, and the nation 
kept quiet and honest.” ’ 

Judge Elmore, a prominent pro-slavery man of Kansas 
and a member of the Lecompton convention, went to Wash- 
ington, at the instance of Governor Denver, to urge the 
President not to send the Lecompton Constitution to Con- 
gress ; he was furnished with a letter from the governor 
arguing strenuously against the proposed policy. Buchanan 
was sorry he had not had this information earlier, but he 
had already prepared his message and shown it to several 
senators; it must therefore go to Congress.’ 

It was a pitiable message to come from a Northern man. 
Pierce had served the South well, but it could now be truth- 
fully said that Buchanan was serving her still better. When 
the web of subterfuge was brushed away, the position of 
the President amounted to this: It is determined by the 
slavery propaganda that Kansas shall be a slave State. 
There is now one more free than slave State in the Union, 
and Kansas is needed to restore the equilibrium. To make 
it a slave State by fair means is impossible. We have now 
a chance to make it one under the color of law, and this 
opportunity we are going to use to the best of our ability. 

The President would have shrunk from such a statement 
of his reasoning. He was probably deluded by his own ar- 
gument, but he did not deceive many. “I confess,” Senator 
Hammond afterwards said, “my opinion was that the South 
herself should kick that constitution out of Congress.”’ 
“Scarcely a Democrat can be found who will attempt to 


1 Letter of Nov. 17th, Life of Choate, Brown, p. 844. 

? Denver’s address, Kansas Hist. Soc. Pub., vol. i. p. 170. 

* Speech at Barnwell Court-house, 8. C., Oct. 29th, 1858, Hammond’s 
Speeches and Letters, p. 327, 
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vindicate the Lecompton movement per se,” wrote Ray- 
mond from Washington.’ “ Every intelligent man with 
whom I have conversed,” wrote Letcher from Kentucky to 
Crittenden, “thinks Douglas has the right on his side.”’* 

The message of the President went to the committee on 
territories, and gave rise to three reports. That of the ma- 
jority, presented by Green, was a lawyer’s technical argu- 
ment for an injustice. Collamer presented the Republican 
view, and his report was signed by Wade; while Douglas 
offered an unanswerable argument. ‘“ The Lecompton Con- 
stitution,” he averred, “is not the act of the people of Kan- 
sas, and does not embody their will.” By a “system of 
trickery in the mode of submission, a large majority, prob- 
ably amounting to four-fifths of all the legal voters of Kan- 
sas, were disfranchised and excluded from the polls on the 
21st of December ;” and at the election of the 4th of Jan- 
uary, a lawful and valid one, “a majority of more than ten 
thousand of the legal voters of Kansas repudiated and re- 
jected the Lecompton Constitution.” 

The debate on the bill for the admission of Kansas under 
the Lecompton Constitution elicited little that has not been 
touched upon. The argument on one side was bare techni- 
cality, and on the other justice. Many of the Republican 
senators spoke; and Orittenden, of Kentucky, opposed the 
bill in a speech of power. The arguments of Southern 
senators were notable for the use they made of the Dred 
Scott decision. Benjamin, one of the ablest lawyers of the 
South, asserted: “It is obvious that since the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the Dred Scott 
case, it is decided that from the origin, all this agitation of 
the slavery question has been directed against the consti- 
tutional rights of the South; and that both Wilmot provisos 
and Missouri-Compromise lines were unconstitutional.” * 


2 To the New York Times, March 24th. 
2 Life of Crittenden, Coleman, p. 141. = Speech of Feb. 8th. 
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Brown, of Mississippi, maintained that if Douglas had 
stood by the President, there would have been no agita- 
tion. “There would not have been a ripple on the sur- 
face,” he said; “ or if there had been, it would have subsided 
and died away in the great ocean of oblivion where other 
ripples have gone, and we should almost without an effort 
introduce Kansas into the Union. Sir, the senator from 
Illinois gives life, he gives vitality, he gives energy, he lends 
the aid of his mighty genius and his powerful will, to the 
opposition on this question.” ’ 

The remarks of Jefferson Davis deserve more than a pass- 
ing allusion, as he was the ablest senator from the South, 
and was one of the triumvirate of Davis, Toombs, and Hun- 
ter, who assumed the direction of Southern affairs. More- 
over, we see by means of his speech whither the South was 
drifting. Sick in body, he dragged his weak and attenuated 
frame to the Capitol in order to give vent to the extremest 
sentiments of his section. ‘“ A man not knowing into what 
presence he was introduced,” said he, “coming into this 
Chamber, might, for a large part of this session, have sup- 
posed that here stood the representatives of belligerent 
States, and that instead of men assembled here to confer 
together for the common welfare, for the general good, he 
saw here ministers from States preparing to make war 
upon each other. . . . Sir, we are arraigned day after day 
as the aggressive power. What Southern senator during 
this whole session has attacked any portion or any interest 
of the North? In what have we now or ever, back to the 
earliest period of our history, sought to deprive the North 
of any advantage it possessed? The whole charge is, and 
has been, that we seek to extend our own institutions into 
the common territory of the United States. Well and 
wisely has the President of the United States pointed to 
that common territory as the joint possession of the coun- 
try.” ... The Southern States “present a new problem, 


1 Speech of Feb. 4th. 
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one not stated by those who wrote on it in the earlier pe- 
riod of our history. It is the problem of a semi-tropical 
climate, the problem of malarial districts, of staple prod- 
ucts. This produces a result different from that which 
would be found in the farming districts and cooler climates. 
A race suited to our labor exists there. Why should we 
care whether they go into other territories or not? Simply 
because of the war that is made against our institutions ; 
simply because of the want of security which results from 
the action of our opponents in the Northern States. Had 
you made no political war upon us, had you observed the 
principles of our Confederacy as States, that the people 
of each State were to take care of their domestic affairs, 
or, in the language of the Kansas bill, to be left perfect- 
ly free to form and regulate their institutions in their 
own way, then, I say, within the limits of each State the 
population there would have gone on to attend to their 
own affairs, and have had little regard to whether this 
species of property or any other was held in any other 
portion of the Union. You have made it a political 
war. We are on the defensive. How far are you to push 
us 97.2 

The irreconcilable nature of the difference between the 
Southerners and Republicans was shown by a colloquy be- 
tween Toombs and Wade. “The Wilmot-proviso man,” 
said Toombs, “holds that you can prohibit slavery for- 
ever in the territories. That means that you can cram 
freedom, whether the people want it or not; but take care 
how you cram slavery.” “That is it,’ promptly replied 
Wade. 

The executive patronage was used to push the bill through 
Congress. The political guillotine was set in motion, and 
office-holders who sympathized with Douglas were removed 
without ceremony. The whole business of the Post-office 
department was said to be the turning-out of the apostates 


1 Remarks of Feb. 8th. 
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and supplying their places with the faithful.’ There was, 
said Forney, ‘“‘a series of proscriptions such as no civilized 
country has ever seen exercised upon independent men.” ? 

As the contest thickened, the denunciation of Douglas 
grew more bitter at the South. “Traitor” was the favorite 
term applied to him. The Southern Democrats, wrote Ray- 
mond from Washington, “ have transferred their hatred of 
the Republicans to him. . . . I have very little doubt that 
if compelled to choose between Douglas and Seward for 
President, the whole band of .pro-slavery fire-eaters, with 
Toombs at their head, would vote for the latter.”* The 
Washington Union called him “traitor,” “renegade,” and 
“deserter ;”* but the Liberator praised him.’ 

The entire West was enthusiastic in the support of Doug- 
las. In the Middle and Eastern States executive patronage 
and dictation were powerful enough to divide the sentiment 
of the party.” The Republicans were at first disposed to re- 
gard the fight as a factional contest, and they did not feel 
implicit confidence in Douglas; but as it went on, they con- 
fessed his boldness and consistency, and saw that, although 
his principles were different from theirs, both were battling 
in unison for freedom in Kansas. He was now the central 
figure of the country, and was compared to a lion holding 
his opponents at bay. In every debate he held his own, for 
he was more than a match for any of his opponents. 

While the excitement in Washington was very great— 
perhaps greater than when the Missouri Compromise was 
repealed ’—the agitation in the country did not approach 
the feeling aroused at the time the Kansas-Nebraska act 


1 New York Times, Feb. 5th, 16th, 23d; the Independent, March 18th; 
Life of Douglas, Sheahan, p. 387. 

2Forney’s testimony, Covode Committee Report, p. 296; Korey, 8 
Vindication, Philadelphia Press, Sept. 30th, 1858. 

* New York Times, March 26th. 

* See Congressional Globe, vol. xxxvii. p. 199. * See issue of Feb. 26th. 

* See Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 383. 

7 New York Times, Feb. 23d. 
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was pending. Sumner had resumed his seat in the Senate; 
he could not debate, but at important junctures he was able 
to vote. He wrote to Parker: “ What is doing in Massa- 
chusetts? Is everybody asleep? No resolutions vs. Lecomp- 
ton.”’ The reason of this comparative apathy was partly 
that the contest seemed to be one between Democratic fac- 
tions, and partly that the public had grown weary of the 
Kansas question. Moreover, the public mind was not en- 
grossed with politics. Tho hard times which followed the 
financial panic were the every-day consideration. A wide- 
spread religious revival also absorbed the attention and ener- 
gy which would otherwise have been devoted to politics.’ 

The day before the vote was taken, Douglas rose from a 
sick-bed to make another bold and manly protest against 
the action proposed. He resented executive dictation, aver- 
ring that he should vote according to his sense of duty, ac- 
cording to the will of his State, and according to the inter- 
ests of his constituents. 

March 23d, the bill for the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution passed the Senate by 33 yeas to 25 
nays. Broderick of California, Pugh of Ohio, and Stuart 
of Michigan, Democrats, and Bell and Crittenden, Southern 
Americans, voted with Douglas and the Republicans in the 
negative. It was strange enough to see Douglas voting on 
a political question with Hale, Seward, Sumner, and Wade. 

It now remains to consider the action of the House. The 
House was composed of one hundred and twenty-eight Dem- 
ocrats, ninety-two Republicans, and fourteen Americans, 
Orr, of South Carolina, being speaker. It was moved to 
refer the President’s Lecompton message to a special com- 
mittee of fifteen. This gave rise to a heated session, lasting 
all night. A violent altercation occurred between Keitt, of 
South Carolina, and Grow, of Pennsylvania. Keitt was the 
aggressor, and it was commonly reported that Grow knocked 


’ March 5th, Life of Parker, Weiss, vol. ii. p. 219. 
? In a future volume I shall give an account of this revival. 
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him down; but the South Carolinian, in making an apology 
afterwards, said he was utterly unconscious of having re- 
ceived any blow.’ Stephens wrote: “ Last night we had a 
battle-royal in the House. Thirty men at least were en- 
gaged in the fisticuff. Fortunately no weapons were used. 
Nobody was hurt or even scratched, I believe; but bad feel- 
ing was produced by it. It was the first sectional fight ever 
had on the floor, I think; and if any weapons had been on 
hand it would probably have been a bloody one. All things 
here are tending to bring my mind to the conclusion that 
the Union cannot or will not last long.” ’ 

The political atmosphere of Washington was highly 
charged. Shortly after this affray in the House, Came- 
ron, of Pennsylvania, and Green, of Missouri, had a contro- 
versy in the Senate, and each gave the other the lie. 
The Vice-President interfered with decision, and a per- 
sonal encounter was prevented, but Green threatened to 
settle the affair five minutes after the Senate should 
adjourn.’ But no challenge was sent, and the following 
day both gentlemen made the usual personal explanations. 
Out of this affair, however, grew an agreement between 
Cameron, Wade, and Chandler, in which they asserted that 
in the event of any Republican senator receiving gross 
personal abuse, they would make his cause their own and 
“carry the quarrel into a coffin.” * 

The President’s message was afterwards referred to a 
select committee of fifteen in the House, and three reports 
were made representing the different shades of opinion. 
Stephens wrote the majority report, and averred that a 
large number of States would look upon the rejection of 
Kansas “ with extreme sensitiveness, if not alarm.” The 


1 See New York Times correspondence, Feb. 26th ; Congressional Globe, 
vol. xxxvi. p. 623; Recollections of Mississippi, R. Davis, p. 371. 

* Letter of Feb. 5th, Johnston and Browne, p. 329. 

* Congressional Globe, vol. xxxvii. p. 110. 

* See Life of Chandler, p. 144; Life of Wade, Riddle, p. 250. 
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Senate bill being under consideration, Montgomery, a Dem- 
ocrat of Pennsylvania, on the 1st of April, offered an 
amendment which was substantially the same as one which 
had been proposed by Crittenden in the Senate and which 
had been rejected by that body. It provided that the Le- 
compton Constitution should be submitted to a vote of the 
people of Kansas; if assented to, Kansas should become a 
State on the proclamation of the President; if rejected, 
the inhabitants of the territory were authorized and em- 
powered to form a constitution and State government. 

This amendment was carried in the House by a vote of 
120 to 112. Every member but one was in his seat when 
the vote was taken:! ninety-two Republicans, twenty-two 
Democrats, and six Americans voted for the amendment ; 
one hundred and four Democrats and eight Americans 
voted against it.’ 

The Senate would not accept this amendment; it asked 
for a committee of conference. The House voted to adhere, 
but agreed to the conference. In this committee, English, 
a representative from Indiana, who had voted for the Crit- 
tenden- Montgomery amendment, proposed a compromise 
which was agreed to, accepted by both Houses and became 
alaw. This measure offered Kansas a large grant of gov- 
ernment lands, and provided that the proposition should be 
voted on by the people of Kansas. If a majority voted for 
acceptance, Kansas should be admitted into the Union under 
the Lecompton Constitution by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent. If the people rejected the offer, then the territory 
could not be admitted as a State until its population reached 
the number required for a representative. It was in effect a 
bribe of land to induce the people of Kansas to accept the 
Lecompton Constitution. The bill was acceptable to the 
Lecomptonites ; Green, Hunter, and Stephens having, with 
English, signed the conference-committee report, while Sew- 
ard and Howard dissented. When this measure was pre- 


1 New York Independent, April 8th. * New York Times, April 2a 
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sented, Douglas, according to Wilson, wavered.’ In his 
speech he said he had hoped to find in it such provisions as 
would enable him to give it his support; but he did not 
consider it “a fair submission to the people under such cir- 
cumstances as to insure an unbiassed election and fair re- 
turns.”’ 

Douglas voted against the English bill, and so did Brod- 
erick, Stuart, and Orittenden, while Pugh sided with the 
majority. There were 31 yeas and 22 nays. Broderick 
gained laurels in the controversy. The adroit use of the 
patronage of the administration diminished gradually the 
number of Northern Democrats who had set out to oppose 
the Lecompton policy, but he remained steadfast and ear- 
nest. Forney regarded him as the soul of the little party ; 
Wilson speaks of him as “ever brave and true;” and Sew- 
ard wrote that the moral influence of Stuart and Broderick, 
especially Broderick, was prodigious.° 

The English bill passed the House by a vote of 120 to 
112; of the twenty-two anti-Lecompton Democrats twelve 
voted against it, while nine gave their votes in its favor, and 
one failed to record his vote. The administration and its 
agents had been busy in drumming up supporters. The 
Secretary of the Treasury was especially active. The 
patronage of the government was used in an unblushing 
manner; large contracts for supplies for the military expe- 
dition to Utah were distributed to influence votes of repre- 
sentatives ; and money was directly employed to aid in the 
passage of the measure.* Haskin, of New York, was tempt- 
ed with the grant of a township of land, but he spurned the 


1 Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. ii. p. 563; see also speech of 
Carl Schurz, Sept., 1860, Speeches, p. 169. * Speech of April 29th. 

* Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men, vol. i. p. 25; Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power, vol. ii. p. 563; Seward to Pike, April 15, First Blows of 
the Civil War, p. 417. 4 Casket of Reminiscences, Foote, p. 118. 

5 See Covode Committee Report and testimony of Wendell, Bean, and 
Walker; Atlantic Monthly, vol. iii. p. 478; Forney’s Vindication, Phila- 
delphia Press, Sept. 80th, 1858. . 
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offer." It would not be just to infer that all the anti-Le- 
compton Democrats who changed did so from interested 
motives, for Governor Walker gave an honest opinion in 
favor of the English bill;* and there were, undoubtedly, 
congressmen who regarded the matter from the same point 
of view. Nor were the patronage and money all used to 
secure the passage of the English measure, for from the 
time that the Lecompton Constitution was sent to Congress 
these agencies were at work on the members of the House 
to procure the adoption of the administration policy. 

We may anticipate the chronological order of events and 
relate that on August 2d a vote was taken in Kansas in ac- 
cordance with the act that had passed Congress; 13,088 
votes were cast, and 11,300 of them were against the Eng- 
lish proposition.’ This disposed of the Lecompton Consti- 
tution, and effectually determined that slavery should not 
exist in Kansas. But the question left an irreconcilable 
breach in the Democratic party which was big with conse- 
quences for the Republicans and for the country. 


1 See letter of Haskin to Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, 
vol. ii, p. 565. 

2 See letter to Congressmen Cox and Lawrence, April 27th, New York 
Times, May 4th. 

3 Spring’s Kansas, p. 236. 


CHAPTER X 


In the summer and fall of 1857, the prospects of the Re- 
publican party did not seem bright. There was a natural 
reaction from the high enthusiasm which characterized the 
campaign of the preceding year. The Z7zbune argued elab- 
orately to prove that the Republican party was not dead, 
but admitted that the failure to achieve success in 1856 had 
caused a dropping-off of those who had gone into the move- 
ment, thinking it would carry the country and give them a 
chance at the offices.’ In the Northwest, the outlook for 
the new party was especially gloomy.’ The result of the 
fall elections all over the North was discouraging. A large 
falling-off of the Republican vote, due to apathy and the 
engrossing attention caused by the financial stringency, was 
nearly everywhere noted. It is undeniable that, until it be- 
came known that Douglas intended to oppose the policy of 
the administration, the future looked very unpromising for 
the Republicans. But after the contest was fairly entered 
upon, a general cheerfulness might be observed in Republi- 
can circles. Senator Wade wrote to Pike: “ My opinion is 
that the end of the old Locofoco party is at hand. It gives 
‘signs of woe that all is lost.’ They are hopelessly broken 
and must die. The party is in the same fix that the old 
Whig party was in on the repeal of the compromise—di- 
vided in the middle, North and South. I hope to be able, 
during the session, to preach its funeral sermon.”* No mat- 


1 See New York Weekly Tribune, Aug. 6th. 
* Life of Douglas, Sheahan, p. 383. 
? Jan. 10th, 1858, First Blows of the Civil War, p. 378. 
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ter what might be the result, the fight could only inure to 
the benefit of the Republicans. The Republican party, said 
a New Orleans journal, “ seemed on the brink of dissolution, 
but has recently been galvanized into renewed symptoms of 
vitality and vigor” by the apostasy of Stephen A. Douglas. 
And another said, “ Only the other day the hopes of the 
Black Republicans were down to zero; now they are ap- 
parently up to vernal heat.” ’ 

When Republicans gathered together, president-making 
became a favorite topic of discussion. The names in every 
one’s mouth, as possible candidates in 1860, were Seward, 
Frémont, Banks, Chase, or Bissell.* It was quite apparent 
that Seward thought the Republican nomination worth striv- 
ing for; yet his course during the winter leaves one in doubt 
as to the theory upon which he was working. Indeed his ca- 
reer is full of inconsistencies. In 1850 he was the radical of 
radicals, and in the higher-law doctrine reached a more ex- 
treme position than he ever afterwards took ; in 1854 he held 
back from the formation of the Republican party ; with the 
advance in 1855 and 1856, he now veered round to the con- 
servative side. 

His course on the army bill was a surprise. On account 
of difficulties with the Mormons in Utah, that seemed to re- 
quire an additional military force, it was proposed to increase 
the army. Seward, separating himself from all of his Re- 
publican friends except Cameron, supported the bill for this 
purpose. The main objection of the Republicans arose 
from the fear that the army would be improperly employed 
in Kansas. Seward’s remarks in favor of the bill drew an 
indignant rebuke from Hale. “TI have listened,” Hale said, 
“with extreme pain and disappointment and mortification 


1 The New Orleans Bee and the New Orleans Delta, cited by Von Holst, 
vol. vi. p. 177. 

2 New York Courier and Enquirer, cited by the New York Times, Jan. 
1st, 1858. Bissell had been elected governor of Illinois over Richardson 
in 1856, 
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to the speech which he has made—a pain equal to that with 
which I heard the great statesman of New England, Daniel 
Webster, some eight years ago, with the ripe honors of near- 
ly threescore and ten years, bring himself and his fame and 
his reputation, and lay them down as an offering at the 
footstool of the slave power. . . . Is it a time for my friends, 
is it a time for the distinguished senator from New York, 
upon whom the eyes and the hearts of the friends of liberty 
have centred and clustered, when such dangerous and fatal 
and damnable doctrines are proclaimed and practised upon 
by the Executive of the United States, to vote seven thou- 
sand extra men to him?” 

' Seward said in reply: “I know nothing, I care nothing— 
I never did, I never shall—for party ;” and then his optimism, 
ever a prominent feature of his character, broke forth. “I 
am very sorry,” he exclaimed, “ that the faith of the honora- 
ble senator from New Hampshire is less than my own. He 
apprehends continual disaster. He wants this battle con- 
tinued and fought by skirmishes, and to deprive the enemy 
of every kind of supplies. Sir, I regard this battle as al- 
ready fought; it is over. All the mistake is that the honor- 
able senator and others do not know it. We are fighting 
for a majority of free States. They are already sixteen to 
fifteen; and whatever the administration may do—whatever 
anybody may do—before one year from this time we shall 
be nineteen to fifteen.”’ 

Fessenden was disgusted, and on the day of this debate 
wrote confidentially : “Seward, I understand, is to make a 
speech for the bill. He is perfectly bedeviled. He will 
vote alone, so far as the Republicans are concerned ; but he 
thinks himself wiser than all of us.” ” 


1 Seward reckoned on the admission of Minnesota, Oregon, and Kansas. 
This debate took place Feb. 2d. 

? Fessenden to Pike, First Blows of the Civil War, p. 879. Seward 
wrote his son, Feb. 5th: “The onslaught upon me was a breaking-out of 
discontent among my associates. I treated it with kindness and without 
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Whether the course of Seward was dictated by a noble in- 
dependence of party trammels, or whether he was trimming 
to catch the moderate element among the Republicans and 
Democrats at the North, it seems impossible to decide. In 
his speech on the Lecompton question, he gave his adhesion 
to the doctrine of popular sovereignty, and said that he 
would cheerfully co-operate with Douglas, Stuart, and Brod- 
erick, “these new defenders of the sacred cause in Kansas.”' 

This speech drew from Chase a mild protest. “I regret- 
ted,” he wrote, “the apparent countenance you gave to the 
idea that the Douglas doctrine of popular sovereignty will 
do for us to stand upon for the present.”* The expressions 
of Seward indicated a harmony of feeling between Douglas 
and the Republicans that at one time promised an impor- 
tant combination and perhaps a new party. Greeley was 
willing to go a great way in that direction, and possibly 
among the mixed motives for his course was the desire to 
head off Seward from the presidency. The letter of Gree- 
ley dissolving the firm of Seward, Weed, and Greeley had 
been written and delivered, but it had not been made pub- 
lic; yet one might see in the columns of the Zibwne a stud- 
ied distrust of the New York senator.’ An inside rumor at 
Washington was current that the Zrzbune was for Douglas 
for President.* Those who knew Greeley’s despair of elect- 
ing a candidate on the straight Republican issue, and his in- 
tense predilection for an available man,’ were quite ready to 


feeling in my private conversation and bearing, and, on the whole, it has 
done no harm and much good. It needed this to avert the tendency of 
our party to make a false issue on this Mormon question,”—Life of Sew- 
ard, vol. ii. p. 335. 

1 March 3d, Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 596. 

* Letter of March 11th, Life of Chase, Warden, p, 343. 

3 See editorial in the New York Times, Feb. 9th. 

4 Letter of Israel Washburn to Pike, March 16th, First Blows of the 
Civil War, p. 403. 

5 Tllustrating this, see letter of Greeley to George E, Baker, Life of 
Thurlow Weed, vol. ii. p. 255. 
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believe the report. Many Southerners were of the opinion 
that Douglas was willing to be the candidate of the Repub- 
licans.’ 

But Douglas was practical. A legislature was to be elected 
in Illinois this fall to choose a senator in his place, while the 
presidential contest was two years off. The friendly rela- 
tions that existed during the winter between him and the 
Republicans, and their frequent conferences, had for a result 
that all the leading Eastern Republicans, nearly every sena- 
tor, and many representatives were anxious that their party 
should make no opposition to Douglas in Illinois. Wilson, 
Burlingame, and Colfax were especially active in urging 
this policy.? Israel Washburn, a congressman from Maine, 
wrote confidentially that he was willing Douglas should be 
anything else but President.’ Greeley and Bowles, with 
their powerful journals, warmly favored his return to the 
Senate, unopposed by the Republicans.* 

The Times, which had been the New York city organ of 
Seward, thought the formation of a new party probable. It 
would be composed ‘of Douglas Democrats and Republicans, 
who were not abolitionists, and Douglas would be its leader. 
This journal approved the purpose of Seward to act cordial- 
ly with Douglas, and maintained that the recognition of the 
principle of popular sovereignty was all that was needed to 
allay the slavery agitation.° 


1 Speeches and writings of Clingman, p. 450. 

? Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. ii. p. 567; Life of Bowles, Mer- 
riam, vol. i. pp. 229 and 232; Life of Lincoln, Herndon, p. 394; Life of 
Colfax, Hollister, p. 119, See also speech of Kellogg, of Illinois, in the 
House, March 13th, 1860, Appendix to Congressional Globe, 1st Sess. 36th 
Cong., cited by Von Holst. 

* Washburn to Pike, March 16th, First Blows of the Civil War, p. 
403. 

* Life of Bowles, Merriam, vol. i. p. 229; Recollections of a Busy Life, 
Greeley, p. 858; New York Tribune, June 24th; see also Life of J. R. 
Giddings, Julian, p. 351. 

® See New York Times, March 5th, Feb. 9th, and April 27th. 
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Seward, however, had no mind to stand aside for Douglas; 
but the notion then prevalent, that success could not be 
achieved on the radical platform of 1856, had probably 
lodged in his brain. Moreover, no lawyer could have the 
same confidence in the principle of congressional prohibition 
of slavery in the territories, after the Dred Scott decision, 
that he had before. It may be that Seward thought he 
could use Douglas for his own benefit and that of the coun- 
try. He told Herndon there was no danger of the Repub- 
licans taking up Douglas, for they could not “ place any re- 
liance on a man so slippery ;”’ and his personal friend, James 
Watson Webb, denied in June that Seward was in favor of 
the return of Douglas to the Senate.’ 

It is nevertheless true that in the spring of 1858, Douglas 
was the best-known and most popular man at the North, 
where his popular-sovereignty doctrine was deemed a won- 
derful political invention that was certain to settle the 
slavery question in the interest of freedom.’ 

Chase, who had the preceding year been elected a second 
time governor of Ohio, protested, in an emphatic letter, 
against the tendency of the prominent Eastern Republicans. 
“That Douglas acted boldly, decidedly, effectively, I agree,” 
he wrote; “that he has acted in consistency with his own 
principle of majority-sovereignty, I also freely admit. For 
his resistance to the Lecompton bill as a gross violation of his 
principle, and to the English bill for the same reason, he has 
my earnest thanks. I cannot forget, however, that he has 
steadily avowed his equal readiness to vote for the admission 
of Kansas as a slave or a free State, . . . and that he has 
constantly declared his acquiescence in the Dred Scott de- 
cision.” * 


1 This was probably some time in March. See Life of Lincoln, Hern: 
don, p. 894. 

2 History of Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 139. 

3 As illustrating this, see Political Recollections, Julian, p. 166. 

* Chase to Pike, May 12th, First Blows of the Civil War, p.419. 
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But more important still, the Republicans of Illinois, un- 
der the lead of Abraham Lincoln, their candidate for sena- 
tor, protested. 

We have already had glimpses of Lincoln; it is now time 
to describe him more fully. His mother, a daughter of a Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky planter, was a woman of strong intellect. 
Herndon reports a conversation, in which Lincoln said that 
she was a natural child and he had inherited from her his men- 
tal power; but there is good reason for believing that she was 
born in wedlock.! His father was a shiftless, poor white of 
Kentucky, who was taught by his wife to read painfully and 
write clumsily. Abraham Lincoln’s family moved to Indi- 
ana when he was seven; when he had just passed his twenty- 
first birthday, they forsook Indiana and settled in Illinois. 

When he was nominated for President, a Chicago jour- 
nalist, desiring to write a campaign biography, asked him 
for facts concerning his early life. “It can all be con- 
densed,” he replied, “into a single sentence, and that sen- 
tence you will find in Gray’s ‘ Elegy’: 


“«The short and simple annals of the poor. ”? 


His school education was meagre, his business ventures 
unprofitable. He neglected his shop to read Shakespeare 
and Burns, and preferred discussing politics with his custom- 
ers to selling them goods; but he had a fine sense of honor 
in money matters, and was scrupulous in discharging debts 
which the mismanagement and misfortune of others threw 
upon him. He studied law, and at the age of twenty-eight 
began practice; but he loved politics better than law. In 
his study of the one and his devotion to the other may be 
seen the efforts at self-education that made up in some de- 
gree his lack of scholastic training. 

Lincoln was not a reader of wide range, but he studied 
thoroughly the Bible and Shakespeare. The moral, philo- 
sophic, and literary quality of these works so permeated his 


1 Nancy Hanks, Hitchcock. 2 Herndon, p. 2. 
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soul and gave such vigor to his speech that it might be said 
of him, “ Beware of the man of one book.” Learning the 
surveyor’s art as a means of livelihood, he nurtured at 
the same time his innate love of mathematics, and later, in 
private study, he mastered the six books of Euclid. The 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Euclid furnished strong mental dis- 
cipline, and were perhaps the best of all books for self-edu- 
cation. Lincoln’s emotional nature was touched by the 
poems of Burns, and by others written in his own day. He 
delighted in the physical sciences, and liked fiction, but cared 
little for history, and thought biographies were lies. 

“The life of the streets” taught Lincoln, as it did Socra- 
tes. He loved and believed in the common people, but the 
common people whom he amused with his anecdotes were 
American-born and country and village residents. Think- 
ing that the finest humor could be found among the lower 
orders of the country people, he garnered up their jokes for 
use on a larger stage. The stories he told to the admiring 
and gaping crowd of the tavern were of the bar-room order ; 
if witty, it mattered not to him that they were broad. Lov- 
ing leisure, he might have been called in those days (1830- 
1835) a loafer; but his personal morals remained unscathed. 
He used neither liquor nor tobacco, although he took pleas- 
ure in a horse-race and a cock-fight. 

Lincoln, like Socrates, was odd in his personal appearance, 
though with a different grotesqueness of exterior. And to 
Lincoln, as to Socrates, were denied the felicity of domes- 
tic life and the pleasures of a quiet home. He loved the 
practice of law on the circuit, where he had the constant 
and congenial society of brother attorneys; and when Sun- 
day came, instead of going home as did his companions, he 
lingered to pursue his Sucratic studies among the loungers 
of the tavern. But after beginning the study of law and 
interesting himself in politics, he found that while he had 


1 This comparison is suggested by a thoughtful review in the Nation 
of the Life of Lincoln by Herndon, vol. xlix. p. 173. 
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ideas, it was necessary to grope about for words to express 
them. He therefore took time from his beloved mathemat: 
ics to give to the study of grammar. 

Devotion to politics made him a member of the Illinois 
legislature; and in 1837, with one associate only, he made a 
protest against certain resolutions which had passed main- 
taining “ that the right of property in slaves is sacred to the 
slave-holding States.” These two caused to be spread upon 
the journal their opinion that slavery was ‘founded on both 
injustice and bad policy.” Six years before, Lincoln made 
his second visit to New Orleans, and while the remarks 
put into his mouth, that the iron of slavery had run into 
him then and there, and when he got a chance he would 
hit it hard, are apocryphal, he was without doubt pro- 
foundly moved by his glimpses of chattel slavery. 

Keenly appreciating humor, he was yet subject to deep 
fits of melancholy. The humorist afterwards known as Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby saw him for the first time in 1858, and 
thought his the saddest face he had ever looked upon. In 
spite of his life passing, as it were, open to public gaze, Lin- 
coln was reticent about the deepest feelings of his nature, 
and had hardly a friend to whom he opened his whole soul. 
His searching self-examination calls to mind Marcus Aure- 
lius. He was simple, candid, kind, but rarely praised anoth- 
er. Deemed physically lazy, he was intellectually energetic, 
and had great power of application. Reading few books, 
he thought long and carefully on what he read; his opin- 
ions were wrought out by severe study and patient reflec- 
tion. 

In 1846 he was elected to Congress, and gratified his 
hatred of slavery, during the single term he served, by vot- 
ing for the Wilmot proviso forty-two times. His two years 
at Washington made him realize the power which a knowl- 
edge of literature gives a man in publiclife. Afterwards, in 
travelling on the circuit, he carried, besides his constant com- 


1Miss Tarbell’s Harly Life of Lincoln, p. 112; Lincoln, Complete 
Works, Vol. 1., p. 641. 
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panion Euclid, a copy of Shakespeare, to the study of which 
he again assiduously devoted himself. 

He reached eminent rank in his profession, being esteemed 
the strongest jury-lawyer in the State; but he was a bad ad- 
vocate in an unjust cause. His clearness of statement was 
remarkable, and his undoubted sincerity carried conviction. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise diverted Lincoln’s 
attention from law to politics. Prominent in the Illinois 
canvass of 1854, he became, on the election of an anti-Ne- 
braska legislature, a candidate for United States senator. 
But there were five anti-Nebraska Democrats whose choice 
was Lyman Trumbull. These would not, under any circum- 
stances, vote for Lincoln or another Whig. Although he 
could control forty-seven votes, which was within four of 
the necessary number to elect, yet, rather than risk the elec- 
tion of a Democrat, he, with rare judgment and magnanim- 
ity, advised his friends to go for Trumbull, who accordingly 
was chosen on the tenth ballot. 

Lincoln felt deep disappointment at failing to secure the 
coveted place, for his ambition was great. When a young 
man, in a fit of profound depression, he said to the most in- 
timate friend he ever had: “I have done nothing to make 
any human being remember that I have lived. To connect 
my name with events of my day and generation, and so im- 
press myself upon them as to link my name with something 
that will redound to the interest of my fellow-men, is all 
that I desire to live for.”’ From that time on he had thirst- 
ed for fame. He would gladly feed on popularity, and had 
confidence in his ability to do mighty things, should the 
opportunity offer. Yet his speech was modest. In the de- 
bates of 1858 with Douglas, when seemingly overtopped by 
the greatness of his rival, his expressions of self-deprecia- 
tion were so marked as now to strike one painfully, even as 
with a dim suggestion of the humbleness of Uriah Heep. 

How keenly he felt his failure to obtain a hearing is illus 


? Herndon, p. 217. 
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trated by an occurrence in 1857. Associated with Edwin M. 
Stanton and George Harding in a case of great importance 
that was to be tried in the United States Circuit Court be- 
fore Judge McLean at Cincinnati, it lay between Lincoln and 
Stanton as to who should make the second argument. It 
was finally decided in favor of the Pennsylvanian. Lincoln 
thought Stanton purposely ignored him and treated him with 
rudeness ; while Stanton was little impressed with the abil- 
ity of the other, whose appearance, manner, and garb, suited 
perhaps to the prairie, were but ill adapted for intercourse 
with the serious attorneys and grave judges of the East.’ 

Ungainly as Lincoln appeared, he had the instincts of a 
gentleman. In a speech at Springfield this year he said: I 
shall never be a gentleman “in the outside polish, but that 
which constitutes the inside of a gentleman I hope I under- 
stand, and am not less inclined to practise than others.” * 

When Lincoln entered upon political life he became reti- 
cent regarding his religious opinions, for at the age of 
twenty - five, influenced by Thomas Paine and Volney, he 
had written an extended essay against Christianity with a 
view to its publication. <A far-seeing friend, however, took 
the manuscript from him and consigned it to the flames. At 
the period that our story covers, Lincoln did not believe in 
the inspiration of the Scriptures or the divinity of Christ, 
and in moments of gloom, or when wrestling with deep re- 
flection, he doubted the existence of a personal God and a 
future life. The religious writer whom he chiefly read, and 
whose influence he felt most, was Theodore Parker. The 
argument in Chambers’s “ Vestiges of the Creation” struck 
him with force; his scientific mind laid fast hold of the doc- 
trine of evolution hinted at in that famous work. 

Standing out beyond all other characteristics of Lincoln, 
manifesting itself in private life, in business, during legal 


1 See Herndon, p. 353, The case involved the McCormick Reaper pat- 
ent, and it had been understood by Lincoln that Harding. a very eminent 
patent lawyer of Philadelphia, was to make the “ mechanical ba slew nc c 

* Speech at ppnogues July 17th, 1858. 
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consultation, in forensic contest, and illuminating his strife 
for political place and power, is his love of truth and justice. 
When twenty-four years old he was called “honest Abe.” 
At no time, and in no circumstances of his life, did he do 
aught that threw the faintest taint of suspicion upon this 
title spontaneously given in a rude village of Illinois. 

Such was Lincoln at the age of forty-nine, when he stood 
forth to contest the senatorship with the most redoubtable 
debater of the country. He and Douglas had first met in 
1834, and the rivalry between them, begun early, did not 
end until 1860. Both aspired to the hand of the same 
woman, and Lincoln’s manly and rugged qualities proved 
more attractive than the fascinations of the eloquent and 
dashing Douglas. Yet in the race for political preferment, 
Douglas far outstripped the other. Though four years 
younger, he went to Congress four years earlier; and when 
Lincoln was a representative, he was a senator, with ap- 
parently many years of political honors before him. This 
greater success was largely due to the fact that Douglas be- 
longed to the dominant party in Illinois. In 1858, Douglas 
had a great national reputation, while Lincoln’s name had 
only begun to reach beyond the confines of his own State.’ 
Douglas, however, knew his rival better than did the people 
of the East. On hearing that Lincoln would be his opponent, 
he said to Forney: “I shall have my hands full. He is the 
strong man of his party—full of wit, facts, dates—and the 
best stump-speaker, with his droll ways and dry jokes, in 


1 My authorities for this characterization of Lincoln are the Life by 
Herndon; the History by Nicolay and Hay; the biographies of Lamon, 
Arnold, Holland, Raymond, and Stoddard; and the Reminiscences pub- 
lished by the Worth American Review. On his religious views especially, 
see Herndon, p. 435 et seg. ; Lamon, pp. 486, 496,499; and for a different 
view from that taken in the text, though relating to a later period of Lin- 
coln’s career, see Holland, p. 236; Nicolay and Hay, vol. vi. p. 339; Ar- 
nold, p. 179; Recollections of President Lincoln, by L. E. Chittenden, 
pp. 219, 223, 382, 428, and chapter xlvi.; see also T’he Nation, June 4th, 
1891. 
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the West. He is as honest as he is shrewd; and if I beat 
him, my victory will be hardly won.”’ Douglas, in his first 
speech of the campaign, paid to Lincoln a generous compli- 
ment. “I have known,” said he, “personally and intimate- 
ly, for about a quarter of a century, the worthy gentleman 
who has been nominated for my place, and I will say that I 
regard him as a kind, amiable, and intelligent gentleman, a 
good citizen, and an honorable opponent.” ? 

The Republican State Convention, meeting at Springfield, 
June 16th, unanimously nominated Lincoln as the senatorial 
candidate of the party. He addressed the delegates in the 
most carefully prepared speech he had ever made.’ Fully 
aware for some time previous what the action of the con- 
vention would be, he had thought earnestly on the princi- 
ciples he should lay down as the key-note of the campaign. 
As ideas occurred to him, he wrote them down on scraps of 
paper, and when the convention drew near, after weighing 
every thought, scrutinizing each sentence, and pondering 
eyery word, he fused them together into a connected whole. 
Esteeming that this would be for him a pregnant oppor- 
tunity, he paid great attention to the art as well as the mat- 
ter of his discourse. Drawing inspiration from a careful 
reading of the greatest of American orations, he modelled 
the beginning of his speech after Webster’s exordium.* 

Lincoln began: “If we could first know where we are 
and whither we are tending, we could better judge what to 
do and how to do it. We are now far into the fifth year 
since a policy was initiated with the avowed object, and con- 
fident promise, of putting an end to slavery agitation. Under 
the operation of that policy, that agitation has not only not 
ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my opinion, it 
will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and 


1 Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men, vol. ii, p. 179. 

* Douglas at Chicago, July 9th, Lincoln and Douglas Debates, p, 9. 
® Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 136. 

* Herndon, pp. 397 and 400. 
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passed. ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand” I 
believe this government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved—I do not expect the house to fall—but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or 
all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest 
the further spread of it, and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction; or its advocates will push it forward till it shall 
become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new— 
North as well as South.” ' 

No Republican of prominence and ability had advanced 
so radical a doctrine. Lincoln knew that to commit the 
party of his State to that belief was an important step, and 
ought not to be taken without consultation and careful re- 
flection. He first submitted the speech to his friend and 
partner, Herndon. Stopping at the end of each paragraph 
for comments, when he had read, “ A house divided against 
itself cannot stand,’ Herndon said: “It is true, but is it 
wise or politic to say so?” Lincoln replied: “That expres- 
sion is a truth of all human experience, ‘ A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.’ ... I want to use some uni- 
versally known figure expressed in simple language as uni- 
versally well known, that may strike home to the minds of 
men in order to raise them up to the peril of the times; I do 
not believe I would be right in changing or omitting it. I 
would rather be defeated with this expression in the speech, 
and uphold and discuss it before the people, than be victo- 
rious without it.” 

When we consider Lincoln’s restless ambition, his yearn- 
ing for the senatorship, and his knowledge that he was start- 
ing on an untrodden path, there is nobility in this response. 
Two years before he had incorporated a similar avowal in a 
speech, and had struck it out in obedience to the remon- 
strance of a political friend. Now, however, actuated by 


1 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 1. 
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devotion to principle, and perhaps feeling that the startling 
doctrine of 1858 would ere long become the accepted view 
of the Republican party, he was determined to speak in ac- 
cordance with his own judgment. Yet as he wanted to hear 
all that could be said against it, he read the speech to a dozen 
of his Springfield friends, and invited criticism. None of 
them approved it. Several severely condemned it. One 
said it was “a fool utterance,” another that the doctrine 
was “ahead of its time,” while a third argued that “it would 
drive away a good many voters fresh from the Democratic 
ranks.” Herndon, who was an abolitionist, alone approved 
it, and exclaimed: ‘Lincoln, deliver that speech as read, 
and it will make you President.” 

After listening patiently to the criticisms of his friends, 
who ardently desired his political advancement, he told 
them that he had carefully studied the subject and thought 
on it deeply. “Friends,” said he, “this thing. has been re- 
tarded long enough. The time has come when these senti- 
ments should be uttered; and if it is decreed that I should 
go down because of this speech, then let me go down linked 
to the truth—let me die in the advocacy of what is just and 
right.” 

After his startling exordium, Lincoln described the ad- 
vance made by the cause of slavery in virtue of the Dred 
Scott decision, related how different events led up to the 
announcement of the opinion of this court, and intimated 
by his well-known allegory that there was a conspiracy 
among high parties in the State.” He then addressed hiin- 
self to the argument now frequently maintained, that the 
slave power could be best opposed by Republicans enrolling 
themselves under the leadership of Senator Douglas. “There 
are those who denounce us openly to their own friends,” 
said he, “and yet whisper us softly that Senator Douglas is 
the aptest instrument there is” to overthrow “the power of 
the present political dynasty. ... They wish us to infer all 
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from the fact that he now has a little quarrel with the pres- 
ent head of the dynasty; and that he has regularly voted 
with us on a single point upon which he and we have never 
differed. They remind us that he is a great man, and that 
the largest of us are very small ones. Let this be granted. 
But ‘a living dog is better than a dead lion.’ Judge Doug- 
las, if not a dead lion for this work, is at least a caged and 
toothless one. How can he oppose the advance of slavery ? 
He does not care anything about it. His avowed mission is 
impressing the public heart to care nothing about it. ... He 
has done all in his power to reduce the whole question of 
slavery to one of a mere right of property. ... Clearly he 
is not now with us—he does not pretend to be, he does not 
promise ever to be. 

“Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted by, 
its own undoubted friends— those whose hands are free, 
whose hearts are in the work—who do care for the result. 
Two years ago the Republicans of the nation mustered over 
thirteen hundred thousand strong. We did this under the 
single impulse of resistance to a common danger, with every 
external circumstance against us. Of strange, discordant, 
even hostile elements, we gathered from the four winds, 
and formed and fought the battle through, under the con- 
stant hot fire of a disciplined, proud, and pampered ene- 
my. Did we brave all then to falter now?—now when 
that same enemy is wavering, dissevered, and belligerent ? 
The result is not doubtful. We shall not fail—if we stand 
firm, we shall not fail. Wise counsels may accelerate or 
mistakes delay it, but, sooner or later, the victory is sure to 
come.”’’ 

On the 9th of July, Douglas reached his Chicago home. 
He had a magnificent and enthusiastic reception, in strik- 
ing contrast to the one of four years previous. It was a 
worthy tribute on account of the determined fight he had 
made against the administration; nor was the friendly feel- 
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ing towards him confined to the Democrats. Besides his 
present political popularity, his hold on Chicago people was 
strong, for he was an eminent citizen of this city of enter- 
prise, devoted to its prosperity, and giving gages of his faith 
by large investments in its real estate. He was generous, 
too, and had made a gift of ten acres of valuable land to be 
used as the site for the University of Chicago. Chicago on 
this day delighted to do honor to its distinguished citizen, 
and Douglas was proud of his “ magnificent welcome.” 

His speech was in his best manner. He exulted that the 
Lecompton battle had been won, and that the Republicans 
had come around to the doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
In arguments that are familiar to my readers, he vindicated 
this principle, and pointed to his record from 1854 as dis- 
playing consistency and fidelity. He complimented Lincoln 
personally ‘ and then seized upon his “ house-divided-against- 
itself” doctrine to show the issue that lay between them. 
With much ingenuity he construed this declaration to mean 
a desire for uniformity of local institutions all over the 
country, and as an attack upon State sovereignty and per- 
sonal liberty. In truth, Douglas averred, “ Variety in all 
our local and domestic institutions is the great safeguard of 
our liberties.” The direct and unequivocal issue between 
Lincoln and himself was: “He goes for uniformity in our 
domestic institutions, for a war of sections until one or the 
other shall be subdued ; I go for the great principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, the right of the people to decide for 
themselves.” 

In regard to Lincoln’s criticism of the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, Douglas said: “I have no idea of appealing from the 
decision of the Supreme Court upon a constitutional ques- 
tion to the decisions of a tumultuous town meeting ;” and 
“T am free to say to you that, in my opinion, this govern- 
ment of ours is founded on the white basis. It was made 
by the white man, for the benefit of the white man, to be 
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administered by white men in such manner as they should 
determine.” * 

Lincoln heard this speech, and the next evening replied to 
it. But his argument was much inferior in force and in dic- 
tion to that of his speech at Springfield; it showed a want 
of careful preparation, without which he was never at his 
best. Douglas replied to him at Bloomington, July 16th, 
and had much to say about the doctrine of the “ house di- 
vided against itself.” It invited, he maintained, a warfare 
of the States. Lincoln “has taken his position,” he contin- 
ued, “in favor of sectional agitation and sectional warfare. 
I have taken mine in favor of securing peace, harmony, and 
good-will among all the States.”* In this speech, Douglas 
praised the New York Zrzbume and the Republicans for the 
course they had taken during the last session of Congress. 

At Springfield, the next day, Lincoln rejoined. He de- 
clared that the doctrine of popular sovereignty, as expound- 
ed by Douglas, was “the most arrant humbug that had 
ever been attempted on an intelligent community.” He de- 
nied the charge that he invited a war of sections. He had 
only expressed his expectation as to the logical resuit of the 
existence of slavery in the country, and not his wish for such 
an outcome. Moreover, he had again and again expressly 
disclaimed the intention of interference with slavery in the 
States. He then charged Douglas himself with being the 
cause of the present agitation. “Although I have ever been 
opposed to slavery,” said he, “up to the introduction of the 
Nebraska bill I rested in the hope and belief that it was 
in the course of ultimate extinction. For that reason it 
had been a minor question with me. I might have been 
mistaken ; but I had believed, and now believe, that the 
whole public mind—that is, the mind of the great majority 
—had rested in that belief up to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise.” He again criticised the Dred Scott decision 
and exclaimed: “J adhere to the Declaration of Indepen- 
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dence. If Judge Douglas and his friends are not willing 
to stand by it, let them come up and amend it. Let them 
make it read that all men are created equal except ne- 
groes.” * 

The opening notes of the campaign were favorable to 
Douglas. Coming to his home with well-won prestige, 
the’ hearty and sincere reception of Chicago seemed to 
foreshadow that the people of Illinois would say by their 
votes in November, ‘“ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.” The usual means to rouse campaign enthusiasm 
were not lacking, and at every place he had an ovation. 
Cannon thundered out a welcome, bands of music greeted 
him, every’ evening meeting ended with a display of fire- 
works. Special trains were at his disposal, and commit- 
tees of escort attended his every movement. In the dec- 
orations of the locomotive that hauled his train and the 
car on which he rode, on every triumphal arch under 
which he passed in the cities that welcomed him, and 
on the banners borne in the processions that turned out 
to do him honor, was emblazoned the motto “ Popular Soy- 
ereignty.” Money was not lacking to produce the blare 
and flare of the campaign ; for, lavish himself, and mortgag- 
ing his Chicago real-estate for means to meet his large 
expenses, Douglas felt free to accept the contributions’ of 
liberal friends.’ 

Lincoln’s “ house-divided-against-itself ” declaration was 
received with joy by the Democrats. By the Republican 
party workers it was deemed a great mistake. To them, at 
best, the contest seemed unequal. Their candidate had no 
right to handicap himself by the assertion of a principle far 
in advance of his party and of what the occasion demanded. 
It was apparent to Lincoln and his advisers that the current 
was setting against him ; nevertheless, he had not the slight- 
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est regret for the positive manifesto he had put forth. 
Thinking that the adroit and plausible Douglas could be 
better answered if they spoke from the same platform, it 
was determined that Lincoln should challenge him to a 
series of joint debates. The challenge was accepted and 
the arrangement made for seven meetings—one in each con- 
gressional district, except those districts containing Chicago 
and Springfield, where both had already spoken. 

The places selected were Ottawa and Freeport, which 
were in strong Republican districts, whose congressmen 
were Lovejoy and Washburne; Galesburg, representing a 
locality of moderate Republican strength; Quincy and 
Charleston, situated in districts that gave fair Democratic 
majorities; and Alton and Jonesboro, strong Democratic 
localities. Jonesboro was in what was known as “ Egypt;” 
it gave that year to John A. Logan, the Democratic candi- 
date for congressman, more than 13,000 majority. 

In 1856 the vote in Illinois was: For Buchanan, 105,348 ; 
for Frémont, 96,189; and for Fillmore, 37,444. The Republi- 
can hope of success lay in securing a large proportion of the 
vote that had been cast for Fillmore. Northern Illinois, in 
conformity with the general trend of Western settlement, 
had been peopled from New England, New York, and 
northern Ohio, and was strongly Republican ; while southern 
Illinois, receiving its population mainly from Virginia and 
Kentucky, was as strongly Democratic. The central part 
of this State was the battle-ground. Douglas had an ad- 
vantage in that eight of the twelve State senators holding 
over were Democrats; moreover, the legislative apportion- 
ment was based on the census of 1850, but the State census 
of 1855 had shown a much larger proportional increase in 
the northern part of the State than in the southern. 

Lincoln must win the favor of the abolitionists of whom 
Lovejoy was a type, of the moderate Republicans, and of 
the old-line Whigs and Americans. He must contend 
against the opposition of many Eastern Republicans, of 
whom Greeley was the most outspoken, and against the 
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lukewarmness of others.’ But as the canvass proceeded 
and the issue became clearly defined, the New York Z7ib- 
une could not consistently do aught but give Lincoln a 
hearty support.’ 

Appreciating the importance of the old Whig vote, and 
hoping that his former devotion to that party and its prin- 
ciples would prove a potent influence to attract support, 
Lincoln was grieved when he learned that Senator Critten- 
den, of Kentucky, whom he highly esteemed, was favorable 
to the election of Douglas, and would not remain silent when 
asked for sympathy.’ Douglas also tried to win the favor 
of the old-line Whigs, and he gladly referred to his efforts 
when he “acted side by side with the immortal Olay and 
the godlike Webster” in favor of the compromise measures 
of 1850.* 

It seemed at first as if it would be a desperate struggle to 
keep intact the Democratic vote; for while Douglas had the 
machinery of the party and practically all of the Democratic 
press, the patronage of the administration was powerfully 
used against him. The proscription of Douglas Democrats 
holding office was relentless. The organ of the adminis- 
tration saw little choice between Lincoln and Douglas, and 
thought that true Democrats stood in the position of the 
woman who looked on at the fight between her husband 
and the bear.’ The rancor of Buchanan against Douglas 
had by no means abated with the adjournment of Congress, 
and it was whispered that the bitter abuse of the Little 
Giant in the editorial columns of the Union was directly 
inspired by the President from his summer retreat. The 
administration party had legislative tickets in nearly every 


1 See Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p.140; Herndon, pp. 391 and 418; and 
the file of the New York Zimes during the contest. 

2 See editorial in New York Z?ibune, are 12th, and the file of that 
paper to the end of the campaign. 

* Life of Crittenden, Coleman, vol. ii. p. 162. 

* Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 89. 

* Washington Union, Aug. 28th. 
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district, and while they avowed that their object and hope 
were to elect enough members to hold the balance of power 
and secure an administration Democrat for senator, every 
one knew that the only appreciable result of their action 
was to divide the Democratic party and help the Republi- 
cans.’ 

Douglas several times spoke bitterly of the war that was 
made upon him within his party. “ The Washington Union,” 
he said on one occasion, “is advocating Mr. Lincoln’s claim 
to the Senate. ... There is an alliance between Lincoln and 
his supporters, and the federal office-holders of this State 
and presidential aspirants out of it, to break me down at 
home.”* In the last debate, referring to the trouble be- 
tween Douglas and the administration, Lincoln declared: 
* All I can say now is to recommend to him and to them 
to prosecute the war against one another in the most vig- 
orous manner. I say to them, ‘Go it, husband! Go it, 
bear!” * 

The two leaders met first at Ottawa, August 21st. That 
Lincoln was willing to pit himself against Douglas in joint 
debate showed an abiding confidence in his cause and in his 
ability to present it. For he had to contend with the ablest 
debater of the country, the man who in senatorial discussion 
had overmastered Seward, Chase, and Sumner, and who 
more recently had discomfited the champions of Lecompton. 
Lincoln had less of the oratorical gift than Douglas, and 
he lacked the magnetism that gave the Little Giant such a 
personal following. Tall, lean, gaunt, and awkward, his 
appearance as he rose to speak was little fitted to win the 
sympathy of his hearers. “ When he began speaking,” writes 
Herndon, “ his voice was shrill, piping, and unpleasant. His 
manner, attitude, his dark, yellow face, wrinkled and dry, 
his oddity of pose, his diffident movements ” *— all seemed 
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against him. But when he got into the heart of his subject, 
he forgot his ungainly appearance; his soul, exalted by 
dwelling upon his cause, illumined his face with earnest- 
ness, making it lose “the sad, pained look due to habitual 
melancholy ;”' and his voice and gestures became effective. 
‘From every speech of Lincoln breathed forth sincerity and 
devotion to right. Whatever other impressions were received 
by the crowds who gathered to hear him in the summer and 
fall of 1858, they were at one in the opinion that they had 
listened to an honest man. 

The conditions of the Ottawa debate were that Douglas 
should open with an hour’s speech, Lincoln to follow for 
one hour and a half, and Douglas to have thirty minutes to 
close. In the succeeding debates, the time occupied was the 
same, but the privilege of opening and closing alternated 
between the two speakers. 

In the speech beginning the discussion, Douglas again 
sneered at the “ house-divided-against-itself” doctrine, 
charged Lincoln with being an abolitionist because he had 
opposed the Dred Scott decision and had construed the 
“all-men-are-created-equal” clause of the Declaration of 
Independence to include the negro. “I do not believe,” 
declared Douglas, “that the Almighty ever intended the 
negro to be the equal of the white man. . .,. He belongs 
to an inferior race, and must always occupy an inferior 
position.” ” 

In calling Lincoln an abolitionist at Ottawa, it was not 
wholly for the effect it would have on the immediate au- 
dience—for the district that sent Lovejoy to Congress, and 
the people who cheered the doctrine of the “divided house” 
when Douglas repeated it to condemn it,’ were not to be 
affected by that name—but it was rather for the wider au- 
dience who would read the speeches in print. If Douglas 
could fasten on Lincoln the name abolitionist, it would have 
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an influence in the central part of the State, where the old- 
line Whigs might turn the scale either way. The Illinois 
abolitionist differed from those who acknowledged Garrison 
and Phillips as their leaders, in that he believed in political 
action, and was not a disunionist; yet political definitions are 
frequently confused, and if a man were deemed an abolition- 
ist, it would not be unnatural to think that he subscribed to 
Garrison’s dogmas — “The United States Constitution is a 
covenant with death and an agreement with hell,” and “ No 
Union with slave-holders.” In Illinois as a whole, and, for 
that matter, generally throughout the North, it was a bar to 
political preferment to be known as an abolitionist. 

Lincoln was not, however, in any sense of the word an 
abolitionist. He quoted from his Peoria speech of 1854 
to show exactly his position, then added: “I have no pur- 
pose to introduce political and social equality between the 
white and the black races. There is a physical difference 
between the two which, in my judgment, will probably 
forever forbid their living together upon the footing of 
perfect equality; and inasmuch as it becomes a necessity 
that there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, 
am in favor of the race to which I belong having the su- 
perior position. I have never said anything to the contrary ; 
but I hold that, notwithstanding all this, there is no reason 
in the world why the negro is not entitled to all the natural 
rights enumerated in the Declaration of Independence—the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I hold 
that he is as much entitled to these as the white man.”? 
He continued in the strain, and in almost the words, of his 
Springfield speech of 1857.” 

Lincoln replied to the criticism on his “house-divided- 
against-itself” doctrine. ‘“ The great variety of the local 
institutions in the States,” said he, “springing from differ- 
ences in the soil, differences in the face of the country and 
in the climate, are bonds of union. They do not make ‘a 
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house divided against itself, but they make a house united. 
If they produce in one section of the country what is called 
for by the wants of another section, and this other section 
can supply the wants of the first, they are not matters of 
discord, but bonds of union—true bonds of union. But can 
this question of slavery be considered as among these va- 
rieties in the institutions of the country? I leave it to you 
to say whether, in the history of our government, this in- 
stitution of slavery has not always failed to be a bond of 
union, and, on the contrary, been an apple of discord, and 
an element of division in the house.” ? 

It was in the Ottawa speech, when alluding to the vast 
influence of Douglas, that Lincoln made an oft-quoted re- 
mark—the assertion, indeed, of an old political truth, yet a 
truth not always comprehended, and at this time an im- 
portant lesson for Republicans to learn. The forcible ex- 
pression of it by their Illinois leader shows how profoundly 
he had grasped the situation. “In this and like commu- 
nities,” said he, “public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; without it, nothing can 
succeed. Consequently, he who moulds public sentiment 
goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or pronounces de- 
cisions. He makes statutes and decisions possible or impos- 
sible to be executed.” ” 

The importance of the Freeport debate, which occurred 
six days after that at Ottawa, arises from the catechising 
of each candidate by the other. Lincoln answered frankly 
the seven questions put to him by Douglas. The four im- 
portant statements were: he was not in favor of the un- 
conditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law; was not pledged 
to the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, nor 
to the prohibition of the slave-trade between the different 
States; but he did believe it was the right and duty of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in all of the territories.’ The 
crowd of people that listened to the debate at Freeport 
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inclined as strongly to abolitionism as any audience that 
could be gathered in Illinois, and Lincoln’s answers regard- 
ing his position on the Fugitive Slave law and the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia must have been un- 
palatable to many who heard him. It was ground much 
less radical than Seward, Chase, and Sumner had taken at 
different times; for the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave law, and the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, were, after 1850, the demands of Free-soilers and 
conscience Whigs. But Lincoln had never been through 
the Free-soil stage. As a Whig, following Clay and in- 
fluenced by Webster, he had acquiesced in the compromise 
of 1850,‘ and his belief in making political action turn on 
the slavery question was born of the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. His never-varying principle, to which at all 
times and in all places he adhered, was the prohibition by 
Congress of slavery in the territories. 

Lincoln likewise asked Douglas four questions. In the 
answer to one, Douglas enunciated what is known as the 
Freeport doctrine. The question of Lincoln was: “Can 
the people of a United States territory, in any lawful way, 
against the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude 
slavery from its limits prior to the formation of a State con- 
stitution ?”* It was necessary for Douglas, in his reply, to 
reconcile his principle of popular sovereignty with the Dred 
Scott decision. “It matters not,” he said, “ what way the 
Supreme Court may hereafter decide as to the abstract 
question whether slavery may or may not go into a terri- 
tory under the Constitution; the people have the lawful 
means to introduce it or exclude it, as they please, for the 
reason that slavery cannot exist a day or an hour anywhere 
unless it is supported by local police regulations. Those 
police regulations can only be established by the local legis- 
lature; and if the people are opposed to slavery, they will 
elect representatives to that body who will by unfriendly 
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legislation effectually prevent the introduction of it into 
their midst. If, on the contrary, they are for it, their legis- 
lation will favor its extension. Hence, no matter what the 
decision of the Supreme Court may be on that abstract 
question, still the right of the people to make a slave terri- 
tory or a free territory is perfect and complete under the 
Nebraska bill.””’ 

This answer attracted more attention throughout the 
country than any statement of Douglas during the cam- 
paign; and, while he could not have been elected senator 
without taking that position, the enunciation of the doc- 
trine was an insuperable obstacle to cementing the division 
in the Democratic party. The influence of this meeting at 
Freeport is an example of the greater interest incited by a 
joint debate than by an ordinary canvass, and illustrates 
the effectiveness of the Socratic method of reasoning. Dur- 
ing this same campaign, Douglas had twice before declared 
the same doctrine in expressions fully as plain and forcible,’ 
but without creating any particular remark ; while now the 
country resounded with discussions of the Freeport theory 
of “unfriendly legislation.” 

During this debate, Douglas lost the jaunty air that had 
characterized his previous efforts. Brought to bay by the 
remorseless logic of Lincoln, he was nettled to the point 
of interlarding his argument with misrepresentation; and, 
as the audience was lacking in sympathy with him, his 
abuse of the “ Black Republican party,” and of Lincoln and 
Trumbull, provoked running comments from the crowd, 
until, at last, apparently losing his temper, he was drawn 
into an undignified colloquy with some of his hearers. 

A passage from Lincoln’s concluding speech at Freeport 
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must be cited, as it shows a prevalent opinion about Douglas 
in Illinois, and was, moreover, not controverted by him dur- 
ing these debates ; it likewise confirms what has been pre- 
viously stated. Judge Douglas, affirmed Lincoln, at the 
last session of Congress, “had an eye farther North than 
he has to-day. He was then fighting against people who 
called ham a Black Republican and an abolitionist... . But 
the judge’s eye is farther South now. Then it was very 
peculiarly and decidedly North. His hope rested on the 
idea of visiting the great ‘Black Republican’ party, and 
making it the tail of his new kite. He knows he was then 
expecting from day to day to turn Republican and place 
himself at the head of our organization.” ’ 

It is interesting to follow these debates in their chrono- 
logical order as the country in 1858 followed them. It 
was an intellectual duel between him who represented the 
best element of the Democratic party and the man who 
was building up principles, facts, and arguments into a well- 
defined and harmonious political system. “ It was no ordi- 
nary contest, in which political opponents skirmished for 
the amusement of an indifferent audience,” said McCler- 
nand, who had taken part in the campaign on the side of 
Douglas; “but it was a great uprising of the people, in 
which the masses were politically, and to a considerable 
extent socially, divided and arrayed against each other. In 
fact, it was a fierce and angry struggle, approximating the 
character of a revolution.” * 

It is not, however, necessary for our purpose to consider 
every meeting in detail. There was in the debates much 
of an ephemeral and personal character. In the personal 
controversy, Lincoln displayed more acerbity than his oppo- 
nent. This was not surprising, since Douglas did not show 
entire fairness. When a-charge was refuted, he had a way 
of making it in another shape, so that it was impossible to 
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get him to admit that he was mistaken. Although fre- 
quently exhibiting a hasty temper, he was usually brimming 
over with good feeling, and this circumstance, together with 
his effective manner of reiterating a charge, gave him an 
evident superiority over Lincoln in this feature of the dis- 
cussion. There was a great desire, on the part of the de- 
baters, to get the better of one another in the immediate 
judgment of the actual audience; and this gave rise to per- 
sonal repartees. Here Lincoln did not appear to advantage, 
on account of his ungainly way of putting things; nor was 
Douglas altogether happy, because of his great desire to gain 
immediate points by employing the debater’s tricks. 

Douglas, better practised in the amenities of debate, paid 
Lincoln more than one graceful compliment, but Lincoln 
had no words of unmeaning praise for his opponent. In his 
hits at Douglas there are touches of sullen envy mixed with 
self-depreciation, and laments that fortune should have show- 
ered gifts on the Little Giant, while bestowing but meagre 
favors on himself. He had long envied Douglas, and it 
galled him that his early rival had succeeded so well in win- 
ning fame, while he, conscious of equal intellectual power 
and of higher moral purpose, should be little known beyond 
his own State.’ 

But when the discussion turned on principles, the advan- 
tage of Lincoln is manifest. As the contest proceeded it 
grew hotter; and his bursts of eloquence, under the influence 
of noble passion, are still read with delight by the lovers of 
humanity and constitutional government. The positions that 
Douglas had advanced required a cool head to maintain ev- 
erywhere an appearance of consistency between them. In 
the increasing heat of the controversy, he sometimes over- 
looked this, and was influenced too much by his immediate 
audience, forgetting for the moment that the whole country 
was looking on, and would read in tranquil hours his every 
word. 


' See, besides the Debates, Lamon, p. 341; Holland, p. 155. 
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In all the debates, Douglas had little to say on the Le- 
compton question, although, when he did touch upon it, he 
spoke well; but, in the main, he seemed again the Douglas 
of 1854. The radical difference between him and the Re- 
publicans appears in every debate; they could agree on anti- 
Lecompton, but on nothing else; and now that the Lecomp- 
ton question was settled, it left the former contention in full 
vigor. , 

Divested of oratorical flourish, there is little variety in the 
speeches of Douglas. He scouted continually the idea that 
the “all-men-are-created-equal” clause of the Declaration of 
Independence referred to the negro. He charged the Re- 
publicans with having formed a sectional party, and in every 
debate condemned his opponent’s doctrine of the “house 
divided against itself.” His most forcible expression on this 
subject was at Charleston.’ “Why should this govern- 
ment,” he asked, “ be divided by a geographical line—array- 
ing all men North in one great hostile party against all men 
South? Mr. Lincoln tells you that ‘a house divided against 
itself cannot stand.’ ... Why cannot this government en- 
dure divided into free and slave States, as our fathers made 
it? When this government was established by Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Jay, Hamilton, Franklin, and the other 
sages and patriots of that day, it was composed of free 
States and slave States, bound together by one common 
Constitution. We have existed and prospered from that 
day to this, thus divided. . .. Why can we not thus con- 
tinue to prosper ?””? 

Lincoln’s reply was forcible: ‘There is no way,” he said, 
“of putting an end to the slavery agitation amongst us but 
to put it back upon the basis where our fathers placed it; 
no way but to keep it out of our new territories—to restrict 
it forever to the old States where it now exists. Then the 
public mind wd rest in the belief that it is in the course of 
ultimate extinction. That is one way of putting an end to 


1 Sept. 18th. ? Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 155. 
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the slavery agitation. The other way is for us to surrender, 
and let Judge Douglas and his friends have their way and 
plant slavery over all the States; cease speaking of it as in 
any way a wrong; regard slavery as one of the common mat- 
ters of property, and speak of negroes as we do of our horses 
and cattle. But while it drives on in its state of progress 
as it is now driving, and as it has driven for the last five 
years, I have ventured the opinion, and I say to-day, that 
we will have no end to the slavery agitation until it takes 
one turn or the other. I do not mean that when it takes a 
turn towards ultimate extinction, it will be in a day, nor in 
a year, nor intwo years. Ido not suppose that in the most 
peaceful way ultimate extinction would occur in less than a 
hundred years at least; but that it will occur in the best 
way for both races, in God’s own good time, I have no 
doubt.” 

In the Jonesboro debate, Lincoln had made clear the 
fallacy of the Freeport doctrine. But in the rejoinder, 
Douglas showed what a powerful argument the Dred Scott 
decision was against the cardinal Republican principle of 
prohibition by Congress of slavery in the territories.’ 

The great historical importance of these debates lies in 
the prominence they gave Lincoln. The distinction was 
well deserved. In the Peoria speech of 1854, the Springfield 
address of 1857, and his published speeches of the 1858 cam- 
paign, we have a body of Republican doctrine which in con- 
sistency, cogency, and fitness can nowhere be equalled. Lin- 
coln appealed alike to scholars, men of business, and the 
common people, for such clearness of statement and irref- 
ragable proofs had not been known since the death of 
Webster. The simple, plain, natural unfolding of ideas is 
common to both Lincoln and Webster; and their points are 
made so clear that, while under the spell, the wonder grows 
how doubts ever could have arisen about the matter. But 
while it is the sort of reasoning that seems easy for the 


1 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 157. ‘ Ibid, pp- 127, 185. 
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hearer or reader, it is the result of hard work on the part of 
the author. A distinguished thinker has said that mathe- 
matical studies are of immense benefit to the student “by 
habituating him to precision. It is one of the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of mathematical discipline that the mathematician 
is never satisfied with @ pew prés. He requires the exact 
truth ;” and the practice of mathematical reasoning “ gives 
wariness of mind; it accustoms us to demand a sure foot- 
ing.”’ Undoubtedly the days and nights given by Lincoln 
to Euclid had much to do with fitting him so well for this 
contest. 

His simple and forcible vocabulary was due to the study 
of the Bible and Shakespeare. In the habitual use of words 
that were more common before the eighteenth century than 
since, Webster and Lincoln are alike. With Webster this 
was a deliberate choice, but Lincoln had found the Eliza- 
bethan language a fit vehicle for his thoughts, and his 
studies had gone no further. 

Some further extracts from Lincoln’s speeches are neces- 
sary in order fully to understand the historical importance 
of these debates. He said at Galesburg:* “The real differ- 
ence between Judge Douglas and the Republicans . . . is 
that the judge is not in favor of making any difference be- 
tween slavery and liberty—that he is in favor of eradicating, 
of pressing out of view, the questions of preference in this 
country for free or slave institutions; and consequently 
every sentiment he utters discards the idea that there is 
anything wrong in slavery. Everything that emanates from 
him or his coadjutors in their course of policy carefully ex- 
cludes the thought that there is anything wrong in slavery. 
If you will take the judge’s speeches, and select the short 
and pointed sentences expressed by him—as his declaration 
that he ‘don’t care whether slavery is voted up or down’— 
you will see at once that this is perfectly logical, if you do 


1 Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, by John Stuart 
Mill, vol. ii. pp. 310. 311. ? Oct. 7th. 
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not admit that slavery is wrong. If you do admit that it is 
wrong, Judge Douglas cannot logically say he don’t care 
whether a wrong is voted up or voted down. Judge Doug- 
las declares that if any community want slavery, they have 
a right to have it. He can say that logically if he says that 
there is no wrong in slavery; but if you admit that there is 
a wrong in it, he cannot logically say that anybody has a 
right to do wrong. He insists that, upon the score of equal- 
ity, the owners of slaves and owners of property—of horses 
and every other sort of property—should be alike and hold 
them alike in a new territory. That is perfectly logical if 
the two species of property are alike, and are equally found- 
ed in right. But if you admit that one of them is wrong, 
you cannot institute any equality between right and wrong.” 

Lincoln had no patience with the new construction of the 
Declaration of Independence. “Three years ago,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘ there had never lived a man who had ventured to 
assail it in the sneaking way of pretending to believe it, and 
then asserting it did not include the negro. I believe the 
first man who ever said it was Chief Justice Taney, in the 
Dred Scott case, and the next to him was our friend Ste- 
phen A. Douglas. And now it has become the catchword 
of the entire party.” ’ 

This remark was made during the last debate at Alton.’ 
In this city, which looked across the river upon the State 
of Missouri, where Southern sympathy was strong, and 
which was famous in abolition annals as the place where 
Lovejoy had been murdered by a pro-slavery mob, Lincoln 
reached a greater height of moral power and eloquence than 
he had attained since his opening Springfield speech. 

“When that Nebraska bill was brought forward, four 
years ago last January, was it not,” he asked, “for the 
avowed object of putting an end to the slavery agitation ? 
... We were for a little while quiet on the troublesome 


1 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 181. ‘ 
* Tbid., p. 225. * Oct. 15th, 
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thing, and that very allaying plaster of Judge Douglas’s 
stirred it up again. ... When was there ever a greater agita- 
tion in Congress than last winter? When was it as great 
in the country as to-day? There was a collateral object 
in the introduction of that Nebraska policy, which was to 
clothe the people of the territories with a superior degree of 
self-government beyond what they had ever had before... . 
But have you ever heard or known of a people anywhere 
on earth who had as little to do as, in the first instance of 
its use, the people of Kansas had with this same right of 
self-government? In its main policy and in its collateral 
object, zt has been nothing but a liwing, creeping lie from the 
time of its introduction till to-day.” * 

Lincoln made a good argument drawn from the letter of 
the Constitution. ‘The institution of slavery,” he said, “is 
only mentioned in the Constitution of the United States two 
or three times, and in neither of these cases does the word 
‘slavery’ or ‘negro race’ occur; but covert language is used 
each time, and for a purpose full of significance; ... and 
that purpose was that in our Constitution, which it was 
hoped and is still hoped will endure forever—when it should 
be read by intelligent and patriotic men, after the institu- 
tion of slavery had passed from among us, there should be 
nothing on the face of the great charter of liberty suggest- 
ing that such a thing as negro slavery had ever existed 
among us. This is part of the evidence that the fathers of 
the government expected and intended the institution of 
slavery to come to an end. They expected and intended 
that it should be in the course of ultimate extinction. And 
when I say that I desire to see the further spread of it ar- 
rested, I only say I desire to see that done which the fathers 
have first done. When I say I desire to see it placed where 
the public mind will rest in the belief that it is in the course 
of ultimate extinction, I only say I desire to see it placed 
where they placed it. It is not true that our fathers, as 


1 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 228. 
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Judge Douglas assumes, made this government part slave 
and part free... . The exact truth is, they found the insti- 
tution existing among us, and they left it as they found it. 
But in making the government they left this institution 
with many clear marks of disapprobation upon it. They 
found slavery among them, and they left it among them 
because of the difficulty, the absolute impossibility, of its 
immediate removal. And when Judge Douglas asks me 
why we cannot let it remain part slave and part free, as the 
fathers of the government made it, he asks a question 
based upon an assumption which is itself a falsehood; and 
I turn upon him and ask him the question, when the policy 
that the fathers of the government had adopted in relation 
to this element among us was the best policy in the world 
—the only wise policy—the only policy that we can ever 
safely continue upon—that will ever give us peace, unless 
this dangerous element masters us all and becomes a national 
institution—J turn upon him and ask him why he could not 
leave vt alone.” * 

The stock complaint about the agitation of slavery was 
effectively answered. “Judge Douglas has intimated,” said 
Lincoln, “that all this difficulty in regard to the institution 
of slavery is the mere agitation of office-seekers and am- 
bitious Northern politicians. ... Is that the truth? How 
many times have we had danger from this question?... 
Is it not this same mighty, deep-seated power that somehow 
operates on the minds of men, exciting and stirring them up 
in every avenue of society—in politics, in religion, in litera- 
ture, in morals, in all the manifold relations of life? Is this 
the work of politicians? Is that irresistible power which 
for fifty years has shaken the government and agitated the 
people to be stilled and subdued by pretending that it is an 
exceedingly simple thing, and we ought not to talk about 
it? If you will get everybody else to stop talking about it, 
I assure you I will quit before they have half done so. But 


? Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 229. 
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where is the philosophy or statesmanship which assumes 
that you can quiet that disturbing element in our society 
which has disturbed us for more than half a century, which 
has been the only serious danger that has threatened our 
institutions? I say, where is the philosophy or statesman- 
ship based on the assumption that we are to quit talking 
about it, and that the public mind is all at once to cease be- 
ing agitated by it? Yet this is the policy here in the North 
that Douglas is advocating—that we are to care nothing 
about it! LIask you if it is nota false philosophy? Is it not 
a false statesmanship that undertakes to build up a system 
of policy upon the basis of caring nothing about the very thing 
that everybody does care the most about ?—a thing which all 
experience has shown we care a very great deal about?” * 

The real issue, Lincoln affirmed, is whether slavery is right 
or wrong. “That is the issue that will continue in this 
country when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and 
myself shall be silent. It is the eternal struggle between 
these two principles—right and wrong—throughout the 
world. They are the two principles which have stood face 
to face from the beginning of time, and will ever continue 
to struggle. The one is the common right of humanity, and 
the other the divine right of kings. It is the same principle, 
in whatever shape it develops itself. It is the same spirit 
that says, ‘You work and toil and earn bread, and I’ll eat 
it. No matter in what shape it comes, whether from the 
mouth of a king who seeks to bestride the people of his own 
nation and live by the fruit of their labor, or from one race 
of men as an apology for enslaving another race, it is the 
same tyrannical principle.” ’ 

The excitement in Illinois mounted up to fever heat. 
Never had there been such a campaign. That of 1856 was 
calm by comparison. The debates did not take place in 
halls, for no halls were large enough. These meetings were 
held in the afternoon, in groves or on the prairie, and the 


1 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, pp. 230, 231. 2 Thid., p. 234. 
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audiences were from five thousand to ten thousand. At 
the Charleston meeting it was estimated twenty thousand 
were present.’ Everywhere women vied with men in their 
interest in the contest. 

The joint meetings and the speeches of which mention has 
been made by no means measure the work of the two can- 
didates. Lincoln spoke incessantly. In the hundred days 
of the campaign, Douglas made one hundred and thirty 
speeches.’ As the Little Giant had the Republicans and the 
influence of the administration to fight, his efforts seemed 
heroic; and during the campaign the opinion was universal 
that, if successful, it would be because his personal prowess 
had overcome great odds, while defeat might mean his po- 
litical death. 

A host of lesser Illinois aspirants were constantly engaged 
in campaign work. Members of Congress were to be chosen 
at the same election, and the candidates stumped thoroughly 
their districts. Candidates for the legislature occupied a 
more conspicuous place than usual, for on the successful 
party would fall the duty and honor of naming for senator 
one of the two men who were making Illinois famous. Cor- 
win and Chase came from Ohio, and Colfax from Indiana, 
to assist Lincoln in this memorable struggle. Money was 
used on both sides more freely than common in a senatorial 
campaign, but it was employed only for legitimate purposes.* 
Listening to the arguments of Lincoln and Douglas, the 
meanest voter of Illinois must have felt that he was one of 


1 Arnold, p. 147. * Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 146. 

* Greeley wrote in 1868: “ While Lincoln had spent less than a thou- 
sand dollars in all, Douglas in the canvass had borrowed and dispensed 
no less than eighty thousand dollars, incurring a debt which weighed 
him down to the grave. I presume no dime of this was used to buy up 
his competitor’s voters, but all to organize and draw out his own; still, 
the debt so improvidently, if not culpably, incurred remained to harass 
him out of this mortal life.” — Century Magazine, July, 1891, p. 875, when 
this paper of Greeley was first published. I believe this to be a correct 
statement. 
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the jury in a case of transcendent importance, and that, 
inasmuch as the ablest advocates of the country were ap- 
pealing to him, he would have deemed it base to traffic in 
his vote. The party managers knew that success lay only 
in convincing the minds of men. 
The contemplation of such a campaign is inspiriting to 
those who have faith in the people; for, although Lincoln 
did not succeed, the Republicans made a material gain over 
1856, and paved the way for a triumph in 1860. 
Personal popularity saved Douglas from defeat ; he had a 
‘majority of eight in the legislature. But the Republican 
State ticket was elected, the head of it receiving 125,430 
votes, while the Douglas Democrat polled 121,609, and the 
Buchanan Democrat 5071. The total vote had increased 
over that of the presidential election—an unusual occur- 
rence. This was due to the great interest awakened by the 
battle of the giants. The Republicans gained more of 
the increased vote than the Democrats;' but many sincere 
friends of Lincoln thought that the announcement of the 
“house-divided-against-itself” doctrine had caused his defeat.’ 
The exultation of Douglas at his triumph was loud and 
deep. Lincoln ardently desired a seat in the United States 
Senate, but, accustomed to defeat, he gave way to no ex- 
pressions of bitter disappointment. Indeed, he had hardly 
expected a better result, but he was glad he had made the 
race. He wrote: “It gave me a hearing on the great and 
durable question of the age which I could have had in no 
other way ; and though I now sink out of view and shall be 
forgotten, I believe | have made some marks which will tell 
for the cause of civil liberty long after I am gone.’’* 
Lincoln had no regrets about his first Springfield speech. 
Sumner asked him a few days before his death if at the time 
he had any doubt about that declaration. He replied: “ Not 


1 Democratic gain measured by the vote for the Douglas ticket, 16,261; 
Republican gain, 29,241. 
* See Lamon, p. 407. 5 Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 169. 
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in the least. It was clearly true.”’ Although he had failed 
to win the senatorship, his speeches had impressed his Illi- 
nois friends with the notion that he was a possible candidate 
for the presidency, and they broached the subject to him. 
Lincoln’s reply was modest and sincere: ‘“ What,” said he, 
“is the use of talking of me whilst we have such men as 
Seward and Chase, and everybody knows them, and scarcely 
anybody outside of Illinois knows me. Besides, as a matter 
of justice, is it not due to them? .. . I admit that I am am- 
bitious and would like to be President . . . but there is no 
such good luck in store for me as the presidency of these 
United States.”* But there was no question in the mind of 
Douglas regarding the fitness of Lincoln. Being asked his 
opinion of his late antagonist by Senator Wilson on the first 
opportunity after the election, Douglas said: “ Lincoln is an 
able and honest man, one of the ablest men of the nation. 
I have been in Congress sixteen years, and there is not a man 
in the Senate I would not rather encounter in debate.” * 

Important in its bearing on the future was the impression 
made by these debates beyond the State of Illinois. The 
speeches were published in full in the Chicago journals; 
many of them found a place in the St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and New York newspapers,’ and beyond all else, a Western 
Republican looked for the verdict of New York and New 
England. Illinois, in 1858, was politically and socially as 
far from New York city and Boston as Nebraska is to-day.* 
The readers of the New York journals were, however, kept 
well informed as to the progress of the campaign, and 
enough speeches on each side were published to convey a 
correct idea of the issue between the debaters. 

Yet public attention centred in Douglas. He had now 


1 Sumner’s Eulogy on Lincoln, Sumner’s Works, vol. ix. p. 380. 
* Arnold, p. 155; The Lincoln Memorial, pp. 473-476. 

> Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. ii. p. 577. 

* See Arnold, p. 142; New York Zribune, Times, and Post. 

5 In 1892. 
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with him nine-tenths of the Northern Democrats, and they 
followed his progress with intense interest. ‘On the occa- 
sion of our recent visit to New York,” wrote the editor of: 
the Philadelphia Press, “we had an opportunity of com- 
mingling freely with citizens from all parts of the Union, 
especially during the Cable Carnival,’ and almost the first 
questions propounded were: ‘ What is your news from IIli- 
nois? When have you heard from Senator Douglas? God 
speed him! May he be successful? And this was the lan- 
guage of all parties, almost without exception. The inter- 
est of the American people in the extraordinary contest in 
which Judge Douglas is engaged increases with every day.’ 

Even among Republicans of the East the contest seemed 
noteworthy only because Douglas was engaged in it. Be- 
fore making the Springfield speech that opened the cam- 
paign, Lincoln was generally regarded as a backwoods law- 
yer who had more temerity than discretion in offering to 
contest the senatorship with Douglas, against the advice of 
the wisest Republicans of the East. 

But with the publication of the “ house-divided-against- 
itself” speech in the Zribune, the eyes of Eastern observers 
began to be opened to the fact that a new champion had ap- 
peared ; and when Lincoln challenged Douglas to a joint de- 
bate, the public realized that a worthy foeman had entered 
the lists. The Zzbune, in spite of Greeley’s deprecating 
the contest, and the Post gave Lincoln a loyal support. 
The Z%mes, on the contrary, obviously sympathized with 
Douglas; while the Springfield Republican only came re- 
luctantly to the support of Lincoln.’ 

Lincoln had attentive readers in New England.‘ Twenty- 


1 The celebration over the completion of the Atlantic cable. 

2? Issue of Sept. 7th. Forney was editor of the Press, and probably wrote 
this article. ‘ Upon Illinois the eyes of the whole Union are now fixed 
with intense interest.” — Forney’s Vindication, Philadelphia Press, Sept. 
30th. * See Life of Bowles, Merriam, vol. i. p. 234. 

* See the Boston At/as during the campaign. 
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three years afterwards, Longfellow wrote that he well re- 
membered the impression made upon him by Lincoln’s 
speeches in “this famous canvass.”'. Parker wrote in Au- 
gust, 1858: “I look with great interest on the contest in 
your State, and read the speeches, the noble speeches, of Mr. - 
Lincoln with enthusiasm.”* A few days later, however, 
Parker showed that he did not comprehend the need of 
sinking unimportant issues, in order that the immediate 
and practical question should stand clearly forth. “In 
the Ottawa meeting,” he wrote, “to judge from the Z76- 
une report, I thought Douglas had the best of it. He 
questioned Mr. Lincoln on the great matters of slavery, 
and put the most radical questions . . . before the people. 
Mr. Lincoln did not meet the issue. He made a technical 
evasion. . . . Daniel Webster stood on higher anti-slay- 
ery ground than Abraham Lincoln now. Greeley’s con- 
duct I think is dase... . He has no talent for a leader. 
If the Republicans sacrifice their principle for success, 
then they will not be lifted up, but blown up. I trust 
Lincoln will conquer. It is admirable education for the 
masses, this fight !” * 

The contest was watched with respect and admiration by 
every one at the North except by the administration party. 
A thorough discussion of the issues before the country, 
which was certain in a debate between two representative 
men, was by no means desired by the President and his 
friends. His organ thought the debates a “ novel and vicious 
procedure,” the campaign disgraced by “ indecencies” and 
“disreputable vituperation.” There was little choice be- 
tween Lincoln and Douglas. Douglas was a renegade, Lin- 
coln “a shallow empiric, an ignorant pretender, or a politi- 
cal knave,” and the two “a pair of depraved, blustering, 
mischievous, low-down demagogues.’”* 


1 Arnold, p. 142. ? To Herndon, Aug. 28th, Weiss, vol. ii, p. 240. 
* To Herndon, Sept. 9th, Weiss, vol. ii. p. 241. 
* Washington Union, Sept. 2d, 3d, 8th, 16th, 22d. 
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After the election the tone of the Eastern Republican 
press was that of pans to the victor because his success 
was a severe blow to the administration. Yet sympathy 
did not lack for the vanquished, who had made for himself, 
so one heard on all sides, a national reputation." As Doug- 
las had won this hard-fought field, he was now the most 
glorious son of his country. No one came near him in 
popular estimation; it was generally conceded that he 
would be the Democratic candidate for President in 1860, 
and would probably be elected. 

Since “ nothing succeeds like success,” it was for the most 
part supposed in the East that as Douglas had won the 
prize, he had overpowered his antagonist in debate. This 
remained the prevalent opinion until, in 1860, the debates 
were published in book form. Since then the matured judg- 
ment is that in the dialectic contest, Lincoln got the better 
of Douglas. No one would now undertake to affirm the 
contrary ; but Lincoln had an immense advantage in having 
the just cause, and the one to which public sentiment was 
tending. Douglas showed great power, and, had chance or 
disposition put him on the anti-slavery side, it is certain he 
would have been an effective champion. This we know in 
view of the speeches he made in the Lecompton debate 
when he pleaded for justice and fairness. But we cannot 
in imagination transpose the two contestants. It is impos- 
sible for the mind to conceive Lincoln battling for any cause 
but that of justice. 

The October elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Iowa were decidedly adverse to the administration. 
That in Pennsylvania attracted especial notice. It was a 
strong condemnation when the President’s own State, usu- 
ally counted on for a good Democratic majority, emphati- 
cally censured his policy. The Republicans, Americans, and 
anti-Lecompton Democrats united, and won a complete vic- 
tory. Of twenty-five members of Congress, the administra 


1 See the New York Tribune, Times, Post, and Independent, 
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Democrats had féfteen. ‘We have met the enemy in Penn- 
niapaint ge are theirs,” wrote Buchanan to his niece. 
cold reticent man came nearer to opening his 
mind than to any other person. He proceeded to relate that 
a number of congenial friends had dined with him, and “ we 
had a merry time of it, laughing, among other things, over 
our crushing defeat. It is so great that it is almost absurd.” 
In this letter he reflects on the causes of the change. “ Poor 
bleeding Kansas is quiet,” he continued, “and is behaving 
herself in an orderly manner; but her wrongs have melted 
the hearts of the sympathetic Pennsylvanians, or rather 
Philadelphians. In the interior of the State the tariff was 
the damaging question.” * 

Between the October and November elections occurred 
an event of prime importance.. Seward delivered at Roch- 
ester his celebrated irrepressible-conflict speech; it was a 
philippic against the Democratic party and its devotion 
to slavery. As the slave-holders, he said, contributed “in 
an overwhelming proportion to the capital strength of the 
Democratic party, they necessarily dictate and prescribe its 
policy.” He exposed the injustice of the slave system, and 
contrasted the good of freedom with the evil of slavery. 
He averred that between the two there was a collision. “ It 
is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and enduring 
forces, and it means that the United States must and will, 
sooner or later, become either entirely a slave-holding nation 
or entirely a free-labor nation.” ? 

Few speeches from the stump have attracted so great at- 
tention or exerted so great an influence. The eminence of 
the man combined with the startling character of the doc- 
trine to make it engross the public mind.” The Democrats 


1 Buchanan to Miss Lane, Oct. 15th, Curtis, vol. ii. p. 241. 
*This speech was delivered Oct. 25th. Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 
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looked upon Seward as the representative Republican. 
When, in the Illinois canvass, Douglas referred to a suppo- 
sitional Republican President, it was to Seward by name.' 
Jefferson Davis called him “the master mind” of the Re. 
publican party.’ 

The Republicans looked upon the doctrine announced in 
the Rochester speech as the well-weighed conclusion of a 
profound thinker and of a man of wide experience, whe 
united the political philosopher with the practical politician. 
It is true that four months previously the same idea had 
been expressed by Lincoln, but the promulgation of a prin- 
ciple by the Illinois lawyer was a far different affair from 
the giving of the key-note by the New York senator. It is 
not probable that Lincoln’s “ house-divided-against-itself” 
speech had any influence in bringing Seward to this posi- 
tion.» He would at this time have certainly scorned the 
notion of borrowing ideas from Lincoln; and had he studied 
the progress of the Illinois canvass, he must have seen that 
the declaration did not meet with general favor. It must 
also be borne in mind that in anti-slavery sentiment the 
people of New York were far in advance of the people of 
Illinois, and Seward spoke to asympathetic audience. “The 
unmistakable outbreaks of zeal which occur all around me,” 
he began, “show that you are earnest men.” 

In February of this year there had been bodied forth in 
Seward the politician who sought to discern in which way 
the tide of opinion was setting. Now, a far-seeing states- 
man spoke. It would, indeed, be difficult to harmonize the 
speech of February in the Senate with the declaration at 
Rochester in October; one was compared to Webster’s 
7th-of-March speech, and the other commended by the 


vol. ii. p. 352); but it is in the shape rather of a suggestion than a forci- 
ble and precise declaration. 

1 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 48. 

* Speech at Jackson, Miss., Nov. 11th, the Liberator, Dec. 3d. 

? See Lincoln’s remarks on this subject at Columbus, Sept., 1859, Lin< 
coln-Douglas Debates, p. 244. 
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abolitionists. The most that can be said is that the earlier 
expression was a burst of inconsiderate optimism, while the 
later speech was the earnest conviction of many years, 
which Seward deemed opportune to proclaim after the sig- 
nal strength the Republicans had displayed in the October 
elections. In conclusion, the speaker replied to the charge 
of scoffers that the Republican party was a party of one 
idea. “But that idea,” he exclaimed, “is a noble one—an 
idea that fills and expands all generous souls. . . . I know, 
and you know, that a revolution has begun. I know, and 
all the world knows, that revolutions never go backwards.” ’ 

The November elections emphasized what was fore- 
shadowed in October. The North condemned unmistaka- 
bly the administration, and, except in Pennsylvania, there 
was but one question before the public mind. There the 
prostration of the iron industry, a result of the panic of 
1857, was charged by the Republicans to the tariff bill en- 
acted in March of that year, and the responsibility of the 
reduction of duties was cast upon the Democrats.’ Such an 
argument, presented to laborers who neither had work nor 
the prospect of any, undoubtedly aided the opposition in 
carrying the State. In New England, New York, and the 
Northwest, where the defeat of the administration party 
was overwhelming, the tariff question was regarded with 
indifference. There was but one explanation of the result. 
The people intended to censure the Lecompton policy of the 
President and to show their disapproval of his evident 
Southern leaning.* 

To trace the decomposition of political parties which has 
been going on since 1852, and the formation of new com- 


' Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 302. 

?In a future volume I purpose to discuss the tariff of 1846, and the 
tariff of 1857, in connection with the material prosperity of the decade 
of 1850-60. ) 

* See New York Tribune, Oct. 16th; Washington Union, cited by New 
York Times, Oct. 26th. ~.* See New York Times, Nov. 5th. 
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binations which began in 1854, has been a complicated mat- 
ter, for there have been many streams, seemingly running 
in independent channels. From the close of 1858 to the 
beginning of the war, however, the political history is easier 
to grasp, for the reason that leaders have arisen under 
whom the people have arrayed themselves, looking to them 
for guidance. Four leaders represented substantially the 
political sentiment of the country.. Douglas, Seward, Lin- 
coln, and Jefferson Davis were the exponents; and all but 
former old-line Whigs, Americans, and abolitionists recog- 
nized in one of them a leader whom they looked to for ed- 
ucation on the issues of the day. 

Jefferson Davis, now the leader of the Southern Demo- 
crats, was regarded by them with somewhat of the venera- 
tion that had been accorded to Calhoun. Like Calhoun, he 
could depend on a following beyond the Democratic ranks, 
on account of being the special representative of Southern 
interests. It was not a vain boast of Senator Hammond 
when he said that the South “is almost thoroughly united.” 
As he explained, “The abolitionists have at length forced 
upon us a knowledge of our true position, and compelled us 
into union—a union not for aggression, but for defence.” * 
If the peculiar institutions of the South were threatened, 
Davis might reckon practically on the support of that 
whole section; and that being the case, it is of little impor- 
tance that a party organization in opposition to the regular 
Democrats was kept up. 

Davis had passed the summer at the North, and his 
speeches in several of the cities had made a profound and 
favorable impression. He had sought the bracing climate — 
of New England for the improvement of his health, al- 
though an unfriendly Southern biographer states that he had 


1 §peech at Barnwell Court-house, 8. C., Oct. 29th. Speeches and Let- 
ters of J. H. Hammond, pp. 352, 356. The Southerners rarely made a 
distinction between Republicans and abolitionists; but the difference 
was clear, and always recognized at the North. 
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caught the presidential fever, and his journey through the 
North was intended to work up sentiment in his favor.’ 
His speech at Portland, Maine, called out by a serenade, was 
a graceful response to people who had shown him “ gentle 
kindness,” who had given him a “cordial welcome” and a 
“hearty grasp.” He spoke in eloquent terms of the common 
possession by the North and the South of the Revolutionary 
history, praised the Constitution, appealed for the Union, 
and complimented in felicitous terms Yankee skill and 
enterprise.” He addressed the Democrats of Boston and 
New York, both of which cities received him with en- 
thusiasm. If he had indulged in dreams of the presidency, 
they were ruthlessly dispelled by the result of the fall elec- 
tions, which demonstrated that no Southern Democrat could 
be elected President. It was also said that his Mississippi 
constituents found fault with the fervent union sentiments 
he had uttered at the North, and he therefore made a speech 
at Jackson, Mississippi, to define his position.* He then as: 
serted that if an abolitionist were elected President—and, in 
his view, Seward, Lincoln, and Chase were abolitionists—it 
would be the duty of Mississippi to secede from the Union." 

The Republicans of New York State and New England 
were by no means unanimous in endorsing Seward’s Roch- 
ester speech. The New York Z%mes, once his organ, called 
the assertion that all the States must ultimately become free 
or slave a glittering generality. It further maintained that, 
although the Frémont campaign had been fought out on 
the platform of demanding congressional prohibition of 
slavery in the territories, and although it was true that most 
Republicans thought it the correct principle, yet the Su- 
preme Court in the Dred Scott opinion had denied that right, 


1 Life of Jefferson Davis, Pollard, p. 51. 
-? This speech, not at all partisan in its nature, is printed in the Life of 
Davis, Alfriend, p. 122. 
* Boston Ad/as, cited by the Liberator, Dec. 3d. 
4 The Liberator, Dec. 3d. ; 
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and the point must be considered settled. The only way 
now that slavery could be constitutionally prohibited in the 
territories was through the operation of the Douglas doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty. Yet there was comfort in the 
fact that Kansas was certain to be free, and that no dispute 
now existed regarding the establishment of slavery in any 
territory. It even appeared that the agitation of slavery 
was subsiding, and it was quite probable that the campaign 
of 1860 would be made on other issues.’ The Springfield 
Republican thought Seward’s irrepressible-conflict declara- 
tion impolitic, and liable to do him and his party damage.’ 

The President sent his message to Congress at the usual 
time. He showed great satisfaction that the Kansas ques- 
tion no longer troubled the country, and said that we had 
much reason for gratitude to Almighty Providence that our 
political condition was calmer than one year ago, for then 
“the sectional strife between the North and the South on 
the dangerous subject of slavery had again become so in- 
tense as to threaten the peace and perpetuity of the Con- 
federacy.” In his discussion of the Kansas question, not the 
faintest intimation appears that he and the pro-slavery party 
had made a mistake in their endeavor to force slavery upon 
Kansas. On the contrary, his action was viewed with com- 
placency, and he maintained that had his advice been fol- 
lowed, the agitation would have been sooner allayed and 
Kansas would now be a free State instead of a free terri- 
tory. Referring to his Lecompton policy, the President 
said: “In the course of my long public life, I have never 
performed any official act which, in the retrospect, has af- 
forded me more heartfelt satisfaction.” The lesson of the 
elections was lost upon him; he had learned nothing. His 
discussion of the Kansas matter was a tissue of misrepresen- 
tations, although it is probable they imposed on few but 
himself and his office-holding satellites. It is impossible to 

1 See the Times of Nov. 9th, 16th, 19th, 26th, and Dec. 3d, 
' * Life of Bowles, yol. i. p. 243. 
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deny to Buchanan a certain measure of sincerity in his 
extraordinary utterances; but if he were sincere, he was 
strangely dull and perverse. 

The President referred to the business condition of the 
country. The hard times, a sequel of the panic of 1857, 
still continued, but he thought the effects of the revulsion 
were slowly but surely passing away. The revenue of the 
government, however, had fallen short of the expenditure, 
and he recommended an increase of the duties on imports. 
In dilating upon internal affairs beyond the domain of poli- 
tics, the President neglected to allude to the yellow-fever 
epidemic that had visited Mobile and New Orleans. In this 
he did not follow the example of his predecessor, who had 
made a sympathetic mention of the ravages caused in 1853 
by the dread disease. But there was abundant reason for 
the difference. The mortality this year was less than in 
1853; for while the fever was of the malignant type, it had 
not so many fresh subjects to prey upon, and was apparently 
more skilfully treated... In any event, therefore, it would 
not have produced the impression on the public mind that 
was discernible five years before; and it failed even in 
the effect its importance warranted, on account of the 
minds of men being engrossed with political and financial 
affairs. 

The President showed that he was anxious to acquire 
Cuba, and, with fatuity rather than disingenuousness, he as- 
signed for a reason that as Cuba was “the only spot in the 
civilized world where the African slave-trade is tolerated,” 
its cession to this country would put an end to that blot 
upon civilization. Buchanan can now only be looked upon 
as the tool of Southern Democrats. Every one, except ap- 
parently the President, knew that their restless longing for 
Cuba was prompted by the desire to extend their political 
power and offset the new free States that were coming into 
the Union; that, far from wishing the African slave-aae 


* American Almanac of 1860, p. 386 ; The Diary of a Saanibitigia’ p- 822. 
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suppressed, they were now chafing against the United States 
statutes which forbade it and made it piracy. 

While the President said plainly that our national char- 
acter would not permit us to acquire Cuba in any way ex- 
cept by honorable negotiation, yet he suggested that cir- 
cumstances might arise where the law of self-preservation 
would compel us to depart from this course, thereby faintly 
reaffirming the doctrine of the Ostend Manifesto. As he 
purposed negotiating for the purchase of the island, he 
asked Congress for an appropriation of money to be used 
as an advance payment immediately on the signature of the 
treaty with Spain, so that he might nail the bargain without 
waiting the ratification of the Senate. 

The response of the Southern Democrats was prompt. 
Slidell reported a bill from the committee on foreign rela- 
tions to appropriate thirty million dollars for the purpose 
requested by the President. On the same day the news 
came from Spain of the sensation caused by the President’s 
message. It had been made the subject of an interpella- 
tion in the Cortes, to which the Minister of State had re- 
sponded, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the delegates, that 
a proposition to dispossess Spain of the least part of her 
territory would be considered an insult. The Cortes voted 
unanimously that it would support the government in pre- 
serving the integrity of the Spanish dominions.’ Seward 
called the attention of the Senate to the reception of the 
President’s message in Spain. Had the project been one 
of honorable negotiation for a peaceful purchase, it would 
of course have gone no further; but there-was an ulterior 
intention, and the bill was consequently made a special order 
for the first day of the following week. The subject gave 
rise to considerable discussion, in which the aims of the an- 
nexation party were clearly disclosed. It had been a favor- 
ite theory that Spanish officials could be bribed to do what 
they would emphatically disclaim in the open Cortes; and 


1 See New York Zribune, Jan. 24th, 1859, 
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Doolittle, of Wisconsin, charged that this thirty million dol- 
Jars was intended to be used in this manner as secret-ser- 
vice money.’ 

It came out in the debate that the Southerners were will- 
ing to give from one hundred and twenty-five to two hun- 
dred millions for the island; but if they could not buy it, 
they were prepared, as Mallory, of Florida, disclosed, to take 
Cuba and talk about it afterwards, as Frederic the Great 
did when he marched into Silesia.’ 

The Cuban question was the occasion of one of those bit- 
ter controversies between Northern and Southern senators 
that were now characteristic of every session.” The Home- 
stead bill had passed the House, and the Republicans were 
eager to have it considered in the Senate; the 25th of Feb- 
ruary had come; the short session was drawing to a close, 
and the Cuban bill, which could by no possibility pass the 
House, had the precedence. Seward urged that it should 
be laid aside, arguing that the Homestead bill “is a ques- 
tion of homes, of lands for the landless freemen,” while 
“the Cuba bill is the question of slaves for the slave-hold- 
ers.” This irritated Toombs, who, as soon as he could get 


1 Congressional Globe, vol. xxxviii. p. 907. 

2 Von Holst, Congressional Globe, vol. xxxvili. p. 1882. I have not dis- 
cussed foreign relations under the Buchanan administration. Curtis, in 
his Life of Buchanan, has devoted chapter x. vol. ii., to that subject, For 
the very important controversy on the right of search, asserted in 1858 by 
Great Britain in reference to merchantmen suspected of being engaged 
in the slave-trade, see, also, International Law Digest, Wharton, vol. iii. 
sect. 827; Letters from London, Dallas, vol. ii. p. 28. 

*“Tn 1859, there was an unspoken feeling of avoidance between the 
political men of the two sections, and even to some extent between such 
of their families as had previously associated together. Unconsciously, 
all tentative subjects were avoided by the well-bred of both sections; it 
was only when some ‘bull in a china shop’ galloped over the barriers 
good-breeding had established that there was anything but the kindest 
manner apparent. Still, the restraint was unpleasant to both sides, and 
induced a rather ceremonious intercourse.”—Life of Jefferson Davis, by 
his wife, vol. i. p. 574. 
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the floor, exclaimed: “ Mr. President, there is one class of 
people whom I despise as American senators, and that is, 
demagogues ; but there is another class that I despise a 
great deal more, and that is the people who are driven by 
demagogues. ... When you have a great question of na- 
tional policy which appeals to the patriotism of the whole 
American people, a plain and naked question, then we hear 
of ‘land to the landless.’ If you do not wish to give thirty 
millions for the acquisition of Cuba, say so by your vote, 
aye or no; and then I will take up your ‘land for the land- 
less.’ . . . But we do not want to be diverted from a great 
question of public policy by pretences or by pretexts, or by 
the shivering in the wind of men in particular localities.” 
Wade, who knew no fear, and was ever ready to take up 
the gauntlet thrown down by a fiery Southerner, sprang to 
his feet, excited by worthy passion,’ and exclaimed: “I am 
very glad that this question has at length come up. I am 
glad, too, that it has antagonized with this nigger question. 
We are ‘shivering in the wind,’ are we, sir, over your Cuba 
question? You may have occasion to shiver on that ques- 
tion before you are through with it... . The question will 
be, shall we give niggers to the niggerless, or land to the 
landless? .. . When you come to niggers for the nigger- 
less, all other questions sink into perfect insignificance. 
But, sir, we will antagonize these measures. I appeal to 
the country upon them. I ask the people, do you choose 
that we should go through the earth hunting for nig- 
gers, for really that is the whole purpose of the Democratic 
party. They can no more run their party without niggers 
than you could run a steam-engine without fuel. That 
is all there is of Democracy; and when you cannot raise 
niggers enough for the market, then you must go abroad 
fishing for niggers through the whole world. Are you 
going to buy Cuba for land for the landless? What is 
there? You will find three quarters of a million of nig- 


1 Life of Wade, Riddle, p. 262. 
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gers, but you will not find any land—not one foot, not an 
inch.” ? 

At the close of the debate this day, for the purpose of 
testing the sense of the Senate, a motion was made by a 
friend of the measure to lay the bill on the table. This 
was negatived by a vote of 30 to 18. The next day Slidell 
withdrew the bill, as he was satisfied it could not be pressed 
to a vote without a sacrifice of the appropriation bills, 
thereby involving an extra session. He asserted, however, 
that the Senate on the preceding day had as clearly ex- 
pressed its opinion on the subject as if there had been a 
final vote. 

The Lincoln-Douglas debates had put an end to the proj- 
ect of a union between Douglas and the Republicans. While 
Eastern men and Republican journals might regret that 
such a combination had not been effected, it was apparent 
that after the positions Douglas had been forced to take by 
the inexorable logic of Lincoln, there remained but little 
common ground between them. Now, however, as the 
Lecompton question was out of the way, and the Kansas. 
question no longer before the country, it was a matter of 
moment whether the breach in the Democratic party could 
be healed. Shortly after the close of the Illinois canvass, 
Douglas made a trip through the South and was received 
with enthusiasm at Memphis and New Orleans, where he 
made formal speeches. His journey was not so much a bid 
for support from the South in his presidential aspirations 
as it was an endeavor to make converts to his doctrine. 
His line of argument was the same in Tennessee and Loui- 
siana as it had been in Illinois, and there was entire con- 
sistency between his speeches.’ It was stated, however, 
that only a coterie of public men welcomed him at New 


1 Congressional Globe, vol, xxxviii. p. 1354. 

2 The New York Times, which still inclined to Douglas, published the 
Memphis and New Orleans speeches. See the Times of Dec. 17th, 1858, 
and the Zribune, Dec. 6th, 1858, 
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Orleans, and that the prominent members of the party, 
being devoted to the administration, held aloof. From the 
tone of the Southern press, it is evident that in many sec- 
tions of the South, Douglas would have been coldly re- 
ceived, for he was looked upon as a traitor to Southern 
interests. The pro-slavery faction at Washington was like- 
wise bitterly opposed to him. The President was repre- 
sented as implacable; he justly laid at the door of Douglas 
his mortifying defeat in the attempt to force the Lecompton 
Constitution upon Kansas, and the repudiation of his policy 
by the Northern people. The Freeport doctrine of the 
Illinois senator seemed heresy to those who implicitly be- 
lieved in the Calhoun principle, especially as they were now 
preparing to give that principle a further extension. These 
two forces working together, resentment and a sincere dif- 
ference in views, resulted in the Democratic caucus deposing 
Douglas from the chairmanship of the committee on terri- 
tories, a position he had held ever since he had been in the 
Senate. This action was taken while Douglas was on his 
Southern tour. When he returned to the North, he received 
ovations at New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and 
was cordially welcomed at Washington. He apparently 
seemed disposed to submit to his removal in silence. It 
began to be said that his presidential aspirations were so 
potent that he was willing to yield some of the points in 
dispute; and his support of the thirty-million Ouba bill 
gave color to this belief.’ 

But those who thought or hoped that the division in the 
Democratic party might be cemented were undeceived by 
the fierce debate of February 23d in the Senate, when it 
became apparent that the difference was irreconcilable. 
An amendment by Senator Hale, of New Hampshire, to 
an appropriation bill, offered probably for the purpose of 


1 See extracts from Southern journals. The Liberator, Jan. 7th, 1859. 
® New York Times, Feb. 22d; see also letter of Letcher to Crittenden, 
Life of Crittenden, Coleman, vol. ii. p. 170. 
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bringing to the surface the slumbering disagreement, fur- 
nished the text for the discussion. The Vice-President, 
Breckinridge, who more than once had contributed his ef- 
forts in the direction of harmony, tried to have a vote taken 
promptly on the amendment, hoping that as only nine days 
of the session remained, they might pass without making 
more pronounced the schism in the party; but Brown, of 
Mississippi, demanded a hearing, and his sincere expressions 
were the beginning of a hot debate between the Democratic 
factions. 

“T neither want to cheat nor to be cheated in the great 
contest that is to come off in 1860,” he said. He therefore 
proposed to give his opinion on a question that would have 
a most important bearing on the presidential election. “We 
have,” he averred, “a right of protection for our slave prop- 
erty in the territories. The Constitution, as expounded by 
the Supreme Court, awards it. We demand it, and we mean 
to have it.” If the territorial legislature will not protect 
us, “the obligation is upon Congress. .. . If I cannot,” he 
continued, “obtain the rights guaranteed to me and my 
people under the Constitution, as expounded by the Supreme 
Court, my mind will be forced irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the Constitution is a failure, and the Union a despot- 
ism, and then, sir, 1 am prepared to retire from the con- 
cern.” Brown wished, moreover, to say that he utterly re- 
pudiated the whole doctrine of squatter sovereignty." He 
understood the position of Douglas, since the statement at 
Freeport of the theory of “unfriendly legislation,” but he 
wanted to know how the other Northern Democratic sen- 
ators stood on this question.’ 

Perhaps if Douglas had been ruled only by his wish to 
be President, he would have remained silent; but it was not 


1 By opponents the principle Douglas advocated was often called squat- 
ter sovereignty. He himself made a distinction between “squatter” and 
“popular” sovereignty. See Cutts, p. 123. 
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his nature to allow such an avowal to pass unnoticed. Ag 
soon as brown sat down, Douglas leaped to the floor, de- 
manded recognition, and defended his doctrine of popular 
sovereignty in earnest arguments, familiar to the readers of 
this work. He made the emphatic declaration: “I tell you, 
gentlemen of the South, in all candor, I do not believe a 
Democratic candidate can ever carry any one Democratic 
State of the North on the platform that it is the duty of the 
federal government to force the people of a territory to have 
slavery when they do not want it.”’ 

Jefferson Davis replied to Douglas: “The senator asks,” 
said he, “will you make a discrimination in the territories ?”’ 
that is, will you give slave property a greater measure of 
protection than you would dry-goods, liquors, horses, or cat- 
tle? Davis boldly answered: “I say yes. I would dis- 
criminate in the territories wherever it is needful to assert 
the right of a citizen. . . . [have heard many a siren’s song 
on this doctrine of non-intervention ; a thing shadowy, fleet- 
ing, changing its color as often as the chameleon.” If the 
Democratic party, he continued, “is to be wrecked by petty 
controversies in relation to African labor; if a few Africans 
brought into the United States, where they have been ad- 
vanced in comfort and civilization and knowledge, are to 
constitute the element which will divide the Democratic 
party and peril the vast hopes, not only of our own country 
but of all mankind, I trust it will be remembered that a few 
of us, at least, have stood by the old landmarks of those who 
framed the Constitution and gave us our liberty; that we 
claim nothing more now from the government than the men 
who formed it were willing to concede. When this shall 
become an unpopular doctrine, when men are to lose the 
great States of the North by announcing it, I wish it to be 
understood that my vote can be got for no candidate who 
will not be so defeated. Iagree with my colleague that we 
are not, with our eyes open, to be cheated.” 


1 Congressional Globe, vol. xxxviii. p. 1247. 
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After several senators had spoken, Douglas got an oppor. 
tunity to rejoin: “The senator from Mississippi,” he ex- 
claimed, “says if I am not willing to stand in the party on 
his platform, I can go out. Allow me to inform him that I 
stand on the platform, and those that jump off must go out 
of the party.” 

An acrimonious colloquy between Douglas and Davis en- 
sued. Davis spoke of men who sought “to build up a po- 
litical reputation by catering to the prejudice of a majority 
to exclude the property of a minority ;’ and Douglas retort- 
ed by saying he hated “to see men from other sections of 
the Union pandering to a public sentiment against what I 
conceive to be common rights under the Constitution. .. . I 
hold,” he continued, “that Congress ought not to force slay- 
ery on the people of the territories against their will.” “TI 
wish to say,” Davis replied, “that what the government owes 
to person and property is adequate protection, and the 
amount of protection which must be given will necessarily 
vary with the character of the property and the place where 
it is held; that any attempt, therefore, to create a preju- 
dice by talking about discrimination between different kinds 
of property is delusive.” I tell you, Davis said, addressing 
himself to Douglas, you, with your opinions, would have 
no chance to get the vote of Mississippi to-day. “I should 
have been glad,” he continued, “if the senator, when he had 
appeared in the Senate, had answered the expectation of 
many of his friends, and by a speech here have removed 
the doubt which his reported speeches in the last canvass of 
Illinois created. . . . He has confirmed me, however, in the 
belief that he is now as full of heresy as he once was of ad- 
herence to the doctrine of popular sovereignty, correctly con- 
strued.” * 

Pugh, Broderick, and Stuart, senators from Ohio, Califor- 
nia, and Michigan, agreed with Douglas, and the Southern 
senators agreed with Davis. This new doctrine of the slave 


1 For this debate see Congressional Globe, vol. xxxviii. p. 1255 et seg. 
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power had been broached in the press before the assembling 
of Congress ;' now it was given the seal of approval by the 
party leaders. In the view of the Southern Democrats, it 
was simply the logical extension of the Calhoun doctrine 
and the Dred Scott opinion, yet to the Northern mind it 
was a startling advance. Calhoun and Taney had main- 
tained that Congress had no right or power to prohibit 
slavery in the territories, while Davis now held that Con- 
gress was bound to protect it. One was the denial of a 
power, the other the assertion of a positive duty. If we 
recall the steady encroachment of the slave power, no de- 
tailed argument will be necessary to show that Douglas and 
his adherents were nearer to the Democratic faith of 1848- 
1850 than Davis and his followers. The assertion of this 
novel doctrine was one more arrogant pretension; it was 
one step farther towards the nationalization of slavery, and 
it made permanent the division in the Democratic party. 
Davis and his followers broke up the Democratic party as 
a prelude to breaking up the Union. 

The country fully appreciated the importance of this de- 
bate of February 23d, and the general opinion of the public 
was that it had made the schism irreconcilable. The forma- 
tion of an independent Northern Democratic party, which 
would either carry the country or give the victory to the 
Republicans, was presaged, and a split in the next Demo- 
cratic national convention, appointed at Charleston, was 
prophesied.” 

Besides what has been mentioned, other events of the 
session demonstrated a lack of affinity between Northern 
and Southern Democrats. The Pacific Railroad scheme, dear 
to the North, was killed in the Senate by indirection. The 
Homestead bill passed the House, with, however, only three 


1 Richmond Hnquirer, cited by New York Times, Nov. 16th, 1858; Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power, Wilson, vol. ii. p, 656. 

2 See Pike in the New York Tribune, Feb, 28th; the New York Times, 
Feb, 25th and March 1st; New York Herald, Feb. 25th. 
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members from the slave States voting in favor of it; but in 
the Senate it was overslaughed by the appropriation bills 
and the Cuba thirty-million measure, and, although persist- 
ent efforts were made, it was impossible to get it considered. 
The Southern Democratic senators were successful in pre- 
venting an increase of the tariff, which had been recom- 
mended by the President. Although it was represented to 
them with great force that unless the duties on iron manu- 
factures were raised, Pennsylvania, which the Democrats had 
lost at the last election, could not be recovered, the argu- 
ment was unavailing.’ 

The Fugitive Slave law was this year brought promi 
nently before the public mind. The difficulty in capturing 
fugitives, the doubt about a decision, the expense and risk 
of conveying the adjudged slave from communities whose 
sympathy was aroused in his behalf, had the effect of mak- 
ing rare the pursuit of a runaway negro. The South held 
it a grievous wrong that fugitives could seldom be regained 
save at a greater cost than the negro’s worth, but the opinion 
was now settling down that no remedy existed for the evil. 
Attempts were made in New York and Pennsylvania to 
crystallize the public sentiment into personal-liberty laws; 
and although the proposed measures failed of enactment, 
they had strong supporters. In Massachusetts, a bill which 
went far beyond the existing personal-liberty law, and spe- 
cifically forbade the rendition of fugitive slaves, was only 
defeated in the House of Representatives by a majority of 
three.’ 

Great excitement was caused in Philadelphia regarding 
an alleged fugitive who had been arrested. A tumult was 
raised in the street near the court-house, and an immense 
crowd assisted at every stage of the proceedings. Never 
had that community been so stirred up over a runaway ne- 


‘ See New York Herald, Jan. 80th, Feb. 1st, 34, 4th, and 7th; Pike to 
the New York Tribune, Feb. 2d. See Debate on Bigler’s Resolutions. 
* The Liberator, April 2d, 8th, 15th; New York Times, April 15th. 
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gro. It is possible that an attempt at rescue would have 
been made, had not the commissioner found a technical de 
fect in the proof and discharged the prisoner.’ 

One of the most notable prosecutions under the Fugitive 
Slave act took place in Cleveland, Ohio, in the months of 
April and May. Cleveland was the business and political 
centre of the Western Reserve, and nowhere in the country 
outside of Massachusetts was the anti-slavery sentiment so 
strong as in this district. The population was made up of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts people, and the puritanical 
love of liberty, law, and order existed in a marked degree, 
while the narrowness of spirit common to provincial com- 
munities of New England had been broadened by the neces- 
sity of adopting larger methods in the freer atmosphere of 
the West. 

Oberlin was a conspicuous place in this district, and an 
important station on the Underground Railroad.’ Oberlin 
College had fame abroad, not for deep learning and wide 
culture, but for its radical methods. The feature of co-edu- 
cation of boys and girls was adopted without reserve. Of 
the twelve hundred students who yearly resorted there, five 
hundred were, as the catalogue called them, ladies.’ If the 
college did not make profound scholars, it sent forth into 
the world earnest men and women. 

In 1859, Oberlin College was especially known as a cen- 
tre of strong anti-slavery opinions and deep religious convic- 


1 New York Tribune and Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin, cited by the 
Liberator, April 15th; New York Times, April 8th. 

? Oberlin, by Fairchild, p. 114. The authorities of a neighboring 
township, sneering at the anti-slavery zeal which distinguished Oberlin, 
showed this feeling in an unmistakable manner. The guide-board on 
the Middle Ridge Road, six miles from Oberlin, indicated its direction, 
“not by the ordinary index finger, but by the full-length figure of a fugi- 
tive running with all his might to reach the place.”—Ihid., p. 117. 

* In the catalogue for 1858-59, for which I am indebted to Mr. Root, 
the librarian, the number is set down as 736 “gentlemen” and 513 
“ ladies.” 
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tions. Actuated by those sentiments, the reception given 
to the higher-law doctrine as a rule of action towards the 
Fugitive Slave act was zealous and complete. By its friends, 
Oberlin was called a highly moral and severely religious 
town, “an asylum for the oppressed of all God’s creation, 
without distinction of color.”* By its enemies it was stig- 
matized as a hot-bed of abolitionism, and as “that old buz- 
zards’ nest where the negroes who arrive over the Under- 
ground Railroad are regarded as dear children.” ? 

In September, 1858, a slave-catcher whose manner and 
appearance called to mind Haley in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” * 
while at Oberlin seeking some of his own escaped slaves, 
lighted upon a negro by the name of John, who had, more 
than two years previously, fled from a Kentucky neighbor. 
After having procured the necessary papers and the assist- 
ance of the proper officers, fearing that there might be 
trouble if the arrest were attempted in the village, Jennings, 
the slave-catcher, had the negro decoyed a short distance 
from Oberlin, where he was seized and taken to Wellington, 
a village nine miles distant and a station on the railroad to 
Columbus. Here it was proposed to take the fugitive for 
examination before a United States commissioner. 

The long stay of Jennings in Oberlin had already excited 
suspicion as to the nature of his visit. The news of this 
capture quickly spread, and the people of Oberlin were 
ready to act in the manner that, according to their view, the 
occasion demanded. A large crowd of men, many of whom 
were armed, proceeded rapidly to Wellington, and took the 
negro from his captors without firing a shot or harming a 
person. The negro was promptly driven off in a wagon 
and escaped effectually from the clutches of his claimant. 

Thirty-seven men were indicted under the provisions of the 


* Remark of Spalding, attorney for defence, Oberlin- Wellington res- 
cuers’ trial, Oberlin- Wellington Rescue, p. 77. 

2 Remark of Bliss, attorney for prosecution, ibid., p. 166. 

* Cleveland Herald, April 7th, 1859. 
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act of 1850 for the rescue of the fugitive. Among them was 
a superintendent of a sabbath-school, a professor, and several 
students of Oberlin College. Never had a more respectable 
body of prisoners appeared at the bar than the gentlemen 
who were now arraigned in the United States District Court 
at Cleveland; nor did they lack defenders. Four eminent 
attorneys of Cleveland volunteered for the defence. Sym- 
pathy and interest combined to induce them to give their 
services without a fee. All of them had political aspira- 
tions, and three were eager for the next Republican nom- 
ination to Congress in this district, where that nomination 
was equivalent to election. The sympathy of the community 
was so completely with the prisoners that the path to polit- 
ical preferment lay through efforts on their behalf. On the 
other hand, there was no lack of energy on the part of the 
prosecution, who had the sympathy of the judge, and the 
active countenance of the administration at Washington. 
The district attorney associated with himself an able law- 
yer, and professional pride actuated them to extraordinary 
efforts. 

The first person tried was Simeon Bushnell... A struck jury 
was demanded. Twelve worthy citizens from different parts 
of the judicial district were the panel: all were Democrats. 
Some of them, indeed, were representative men of their 
communities, who reverenced the Constitution of the United 
States, and believed that all laws made in pursuance thereof 
should be rigidly executed ; yet they had warm feelings, and 
were willing to give the benefit of the doubt to the accused. 

The scene in the court-room was worthy of memory. A 
judge who had a high idea of the dignity of his office; attor- 
neys who were fighting for reputation ; the prisoner, a man 
of unsullied character; a remarkable jury composed of men 
whom only a sense of duty could have induced to leave their 
homes and business; the court-room crowded with intelli- 
gent people, whose sympathy was warm for the prisoner— 
all combined to make this trial an important episode in the 
anti-slavery struggle of the decade before the war. 
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The law was plain, the evidence clear, and the verdict of 
the jury, as might have been expected, was “ guilty.” The 
interesting pleas of the attorneys were heard by a crowd of 
men and women who filled the court-room to overflowing. 
The attorney for the prosecution sneered at the fact that 
when the Oberlin people went to Wellington for the rescue 
of the negro, they proclaimed that they were acting under 
the higher law. Riddle, who spoke first for the defence, 
and who, the forthcoming year, was elected to Congress 
from the Cleveland district, boldly declared: “I am a vyo- 
tary of that higher law;” and when he said, “ If a fugitive 
comes to me in his flight from slavery and is in need of .. . 
rest and comfort and protection, and means of further flight, 
so help me the great God in my extremest need, he shall 
have them all,” the court-room resounded with the most 
enthusiastic applause.’ 

Spalding, who also spoke for the defence, and was elected 
to Congress from the Cleveland district in 1862, maintained 
that Bushnell was in danger of losing his liberty for nothing 
else than “obeying the injunction of Jesus Christ, ‘ What- 
soever ye would men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’”* It was with some reason that the district attor- 
ney grimly asked: “ Are we in a court of justice, or are we 
in a political hustings?” And when, yielding to passion, 
he abused the Republican press of Cleveland and the audi- 
ence of the court-room, he had further evidence of the pre- 
vailing sentiment in unmistakable hisses.° 

Until the end of the Bushnell trial, each man under indict- 
ment had been released on his own recognizance; but now, 
as the result of an outrageous decision of the judge and 
consequent wrangling between the attorneys, the Oberlin 
people determined not to enter recognizance or give their 
word of honor to the marshal that they would appear in 
the court-room when wanted, and they were therefore taken 


1 Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, p. 56. ? Tbid., p. 63. 
* Thid., pp. 82, 83. 7 
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to jail. It was a self-imposed martyrdom; but the fact 
could not be ignored that these respectable people were in 
prison, and the preaching on Sunday of Professor Peck 
from the jail-yard produced a remarkable sensation. 

The court proceedings were called political trials, but 
when contrasted with state-cases in Europe, except in Eng- 
land, and when compared with English political trials before 
this century, it is impossible for the historian to draw a 
stern picture of governmental tyranny. The men in jail 
were regarded by the community as heroes; the judge and 
district attorney, whose impolitic course had led them to 
accept imprisonment, were objects of execration. 

The second person tried was Charles Langston, whose 
color and race naturally evoked sympathy. The technical 
points in his favor were made the most of by his attorneys, 
but the jury, a fresh panel, found him guilty. 

Bushnell was sentenced to pay a fine of six hundred dol- 
lars and costs, and to be imprisoned in the county jail for 
sixty days. Before Langston was sentenced, availing him- 
self of the usual privilege, he made an eloquent speech. It 
was a pathetic description of the disabilities under which 
the negro labored, of the prejudices against himself on ac- 
count of his color shared by judge, prosecutors, and jury, 
and from which even his able and honest counsel were not 
free. It was indisputable, he maintained, that he had not 
been tried by his peers. The audience that filled the court- 
room listened to these remarks which by turns produced 
sensation and gained applause. When Langston finished, 
the room rang with loud and prolonged demonstration; 
of approval. Langston’s sentence was a fine of one hun. 
dred dollars and costs, and imprisonment for twenty 
days. 

The impression produced by these trials deepened. Meet- 
ings of sympathy were held all over the Western Reserve, 
and on May 24th an immense mass-convention assembled at 
Cleveland, and heartily cheered the orators of the day as 
they denounced slavery and the fugitive law. Governor 
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Chase made a discreet speech. While he was strongly anti- 
slavery in feeling, he urged upon his audience that the great 
remedy for the evils they felt lay in the people themselves, 
at the ballot-box.' The Oberlin and Wellington delegations, 
headed by their bands, marched to the jail, and were ad- 
dressed from the jail-yard by Langston, Professor Peck, and 
other prisoners.” 

In the meantime, the grand jury of Lorain county—the 
county in which Oberlin and Wellington are situated—had 
indicted, under a statute passed in 1857,° the men who had 
captured the fugitive, for kidnapping and attempting to 
carry out of the State in an unlawful manner the negro 
John, and they were arrested. After lengthy negotiations, 
a compromise was made by which the Lorain county author- 
ities agreed to dismiss the suits against the alleged kidnap- 
pers. The United States were to enter a nolle prosequi in 
the remaining rescue cases. The Oberlin prisoners were 
released; a hundred guns were fired in Cleveland in their 
honor, and Oberlin gave them an enthusiastic reception. A 
few days later Bushnell, having served out his sentence, was 
given, on his return home, the welcome of a conquering 
hero.* 

The sentiment excited by these events is worthy of study, 
for they made a profound impression on the people of the 
Western Reserve, and had a material influence on the Re- 
publican party of the State. At their convention, held in 
June, they demanded the repeal of the Fugitive Slave act.’ 
Nor was the influence confined to Ohio, for in all the West- 
ern States the proceedings were watched with great interest; 
and New England was, of course, concerned in the result of 
action that might fitly be ascribed to her influence.’ These 
manifestations were not from sympathy with the negro 


1 New York Times, May 31st. ? Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, p. 257. 
* Laws of Ohio, vol. liv. p. 186. | * See Oberlin- Wellington Rescue. 

5 Cleveland Herald, June 3d. . 
* See the Liberator of 1859, pp. 66, 73, 84, 88, 90. 
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John, who was known to be a stupid and worthless fellow. 
A humane feeling for the oppressed race was, indeed, aroused 
by the manly bearing of Langston, but the overshadowing 
cause of these outbursts of sentiment arose from the fact 
that the execution of the fugitive law was a badge of the 
dominion of the slave power over the North; and the ma- 
jority of the people of Ohio were ready to resolve that they 
would no longer be the servants of the Southern oligarchy. 
This feeling found fit expression in the words of Governor 
Chase, who, better than any other Republican, represented 
the sentiment of Ohio.* While the compromise that put a 
stop to the further prosecution of the prisoners was properly 
regarded a victory for the Oberlin people, yet the conviction 
and imprisonment of Bushnell and Langston demonstrated. 
that the federal law most obnoxious to the inhabitants of 
the Western Reserve could be executed among them, and 
proved the law-abiding character of the people. 

A far different course of events may be noted at the South. 
In August, 1858, the slaver cho, bound for Cuba, with more 
than three hundred African negroes on board, was captured 
by a United States vessel and taken to Charleston, South 
Carolina. An arrangement was made by the President with 
the Colonization Society for the transportation of the ne- 
groes to Africa. The federal authorities made an endeavor 
to prosecute the crew of the Hcho. At first the grand jury 
found no bill against them; but on a later consideration 
they were indicted for piracy under the United States stat- 
ute of 1820. They were tried in the United States Circuit 
Court at Charleston, and the jury brought in a verdict of 
not guilty. Senator Hammond, of South Carolina, admitted 
in the Senate that the sentiment of his State was against 
the execution of the laws referring to the slave-trade, and 
the Charleston Mercury thought the action of the jury rea- 
sonable, because it would have been “inconsistent, cruel, 
and hypocritical in them to condemn men to death for 


1 See his speech, New York Times, May 31st. 
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bringing slaves into a community where they are bought 
and sold every day.”’ 

A more flagrant violation of United States law is seen in 
the case of the yacht Wanderer. She landed over three hun- 
dred negroes, direct from Africa, at Brunswick, Georgia. 
They were sent up the river and sold, being distributed 
throughout the State, and some of them were taken as far 
as Memphis. Measures were instituted by the attorney- 
general and the federal authorities in Georgia to punish the 
offenders; the owner and the captain of the yacht and others 
were indicted, but a jury could not be found to convict 
them.’ It is undeniable that many negroes were smuggled 
into the South and sold as slaves, in spite of the United 
States statutes, which were as stringent as words could make 
them. There are men in every community whose cupidity 
will tempt them to evade the law, and the temptation was 
now very great. A succession of good crops, with a large 
demand for cotton at a high price, had made the South very 
prosperous. Labor was scarce, and the only source open for 
a supply was Africa. Slaves in the United States were sell- 
ing at exorbitant prices, for their value had risen one hun- 
dred per cent. in fifteen years. “The very negro,” said Sen- 
ator Hammond, “who, as a prime laborer, would have 
brought four hundred dollars in 1828, would now, with 
thirty more years upon him, sell for eight hundred dol- 


1 De Bow’s Review, vol, xxvii. p. 362; Remarks of Senator Hammond, 
May 28d, 1860. See the Liberator, Dec. 24th and 31st, 1858, and the 
New York Times, April 19th, 1859; the President’s Message, Dec., 
1858. 

?J. S. Black to the President, Senate Docs. 2d Sess. 35th Cong., vol. 
vii.; the President’s Message, Dec. 19th, 1859; the debate in the Sen- 
ate, May 21st and 23d,1860; the Savannah Republican, cited by New 
York Tribune, Dec. 17th and 24th, 1858; the Zribune, March 14th, 1859 , 
the Washington Union, cited by New York Times, Dec. 24th, 1858; the 
New York Times, April 19th and May 6th, 1859; the Liberator, Jan. 14th, 
1859; Annual Report of the American Anti-Glavely Society for the year 
endling May 1st, 1860, p. 22. 
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lars.”* In Africa, negroes were ridiculously cheap, and, 
could the slave-trader escape the clutches of the law, the 
profit was enormous.’ Public sentiment winked at the in- 
fraction of the law; Southern officials, though clothed with 
federal authority, were lax in its enforcement, and a United 
States judge of South Carolina came to the support of the 
offenders by a preposterous decision.* 

The governmental investigation of this illicit traffic was 
perfunctory. Whena large number of slavers for the Cuban 
slave-trade were fitted out in New York city, and suffered to 
depart unmolested,’ it is easy to believe that Southern offi- 
cials closed their eyes to the smuggling of negroes into their 
districts. The assurance of the President that no Africans, 
except those on the Wanderer, had been imported into the 
South cannot be accepted as historic truth.” A reported 
statement of Douglas in a private conversation, although 
the conversation is only vouched by anonymous authority, is 
so fully characteristic, and the discussion was one so natur- 
ally suggested by attendant circumstances, that we may be- 
lieve it is in substance correctly related ; and, while the facts 
may not be accepted as absolute, the impression conveyed is 
fully warranted. Douglas stated that no doubt could exist 
that the African slave-trade had been carried on for some 
time ; he confidently believed that fifteen thousand Africans 
were brought into the country last year, which was a greater 
number than had been imported in any year when the traffic 


1 Speeches and Letters, p. 345. 

2 De Bow’s Review, vol. xxv. pp. 166, 392,493; vol. xxvi. p. 649. 

3 New York Courier and Enquirer and Boston Atlas, cited by the Lib- 
erator, Jan. 14th; Debate between Senators Wilson and Hammond, May 
23d, 1860; Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, May 1st, 
1860, p. 28. 

4 Von Holst, vol. vi. p. 323; Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol. ii. 
p.618; Report of the American Anti-Slavery Society, May 1st, 1860, p. 24; 
De Bow’s Review, vol. xxii. p. 480; vol. xxiii. p. 53. 

5 See President’s Message, Dec, 19th, 1859; also Harper's Monthly, Oct., 
1859, p. 695. 
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was legal. He had seen “ with his own eyes three hundred 
of those recently imported miserable beings in a slave-pen 
at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and also large numbers at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.” ' That Douglas considered it a vital ques- 
tion is evident from a statement he made in a letter replying 
to an inquiry whether his name would be presented to the 
Charleston convention as a candidate for the presidential 
nomination. “I could not accept the nomination,” he wrote, 
“if the revival of the African slave-trade is to become a 
principle of the Democratic party.”’ 

Thinking that this declaration was not sufficiently em- 
phatic, he later wrote a letter devoted almost exclusively 
to this question. Believing that the perpetual prohibition 
of the African slave-trade after 1808 was an obligation 
growing out of an essential compromise of the Constitu- 
tion, he wrote: “I am irreconcilably opposed to the revival 
of the African slave-trade in any form and under any cir- 
cumstances.” * 

These expressions were called forth by the growing sen- 
timent of the South. The subject is freely discussed in De 


1“ A Native Southerner” to the New York Tribune, writing from Wash- 
ington, Aug. 20th. The Tribune, Aug. 26th, editorially remarks of the 
statement of Douglas: “ We presume that this is perfectly true; at any 
rate, we must believe that Mr. Douglas has ample means of knowing 
whereof he affirms.” ‘A Native Southerner,” alluding to the conversation 
he had reported, writes to the Tribune, Aug. 24th: “I owe an apology to 
the gentleman who gave me the details of that conversation for making 
it public, as I have since been informed it was strictly a private and con- 
fidential conversation, and was imparted to me with no idea that it would 
go any further; and it certainly should not, had secrecy been enjoined 
on me.” For a number of instances of importation of Africans, see Re- 
port of the American Anti-Slavery Society, May Ist, 1860, p. 21e¢ seg. As 
to the dereliction of duty of the United States government regarding the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and the reported action of England re- 
- monstrating against the reopening of the slave-trade between the United 
States and Africa, see New York Tribune, Aug. 26th. 

2 Letter to J. 8. Dorr, June 22d, Life of Douglas, Flint, p- 168, 

* Letter to Peyton, Aug. 2d, New York Times, Aug. 16th, — 
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Bow’s Review of 1857 and 1858. In August, 1858, it was the 
opinion of the editor that a very large party in the cotton 
States, large enough in some of them to control sentiment 
and policy, believed that a limited revival of the African 
slave-trade was indispensable to the South in order to main- 
tain her political position.’ In January, 1859, the editor could 
complacently say: “‘ No cause has ever grown with greater 
rapidity than has that of the advocates of the slave-trade.”* 
The Southern convention which met at Vicksburg in May 
demonstrated that De Bow had not failed to read aright 
the signs of the times. It was a fine body of men, morally 
and intellectually, who came together to deliberate on the 
interests of their section.’ After a thorough discussion of 
the question, they resolved that “all laws, State or federal, 
prohibiting the African slave-trade, ought to be repealed.” 
The vote was 40 to 19, each State casting its electoral vote. 
Georgia, Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas voted for the resolution, while Tennessee and Florida 
voted against it, and South Carolina was divided.* 

The contrast between the way in which obnoxious fed- 
eral laws were enforced in the Western Reserve of Ohio 
and, on the other hand, in South Carolina and Georgia, is 
significant. Although, under Pierce and Buchanan, the 
execution of a law that bore hard upon the anti-slavery 
sentiment of a community was more rigorous than the exe- 
cution of a law offensive to pro-slavery feeling, yet had the 
administration been so disposed it could not have enforced 
its will against the dominant sentiment of the South, for its 
own officers were faithful to their own States rather than 
to the nation they represented. While mobs in the South 
did not attend the attempted execution of the laws against 


1 De Bow’s Review, vol. xxv. p. 166. 

2 Tbid., vol. xxvi. p. 51. For Southern sentiment see also Wilson’s re- 
marks in Senate, May 23d, 1860; and the Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, May 30th, 1860, p. 15. 

® De Bow’s Review, vol. xxvi. p. 713. 4 Thid., vol. xxvii, p. 99. 
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the slave-trade, as had happened at the North in certain 
Fugitive-Slave-law cases, the Southern people had a quiet 
and determined way of asserting their demands. Opposition 
would have been dangerous; and opposition was not made. 
When it came to action on the slavery question, a Southern 
community moved as one man; the dissenters were terrified 
into silence. At the North opinion was always divided. 
The Republican convention of Ohio and the Vicksburg 
Southern convention may be regarded as representing the 
extreme political sentiments of the North and the South. 
Their official declarations are characteristic of the emotions 
inspired by freedom and by slavery. One demanded the 
repeal of a federal law repugnant to justice and mercy; the 
other demanded the abrogation of United States statutes that 
were an expression of the sublime humanity of the century. 
Jefferson Davis spoke, July 6th, to the Democratic State 
convention of Mississippi. We certainly should strive, he 
said, for the repeal of the 1820 act, which makes the slave- 
trade a piracy; but he considered it impracticable to at- 
tempt the abrogation of the law of 18181 that prohibited the 
traffic. Yet, asa matter of right, legislation regarding the 
importation of Africans ought to be left to the States. As- 
suming that to be the case, he did not believe it the interest 
of Mississippi to have more negroes; but the conclusion for 
Mississippi is not applicable to Texas, New Mexico, or to 
future acquisitions to be made south of the Rio Grande. 
Ten years ago, men might have been found at the South 
who asserted that slavery was wrong, but such has been 
the progress of “truth and sound philosophy” that now 
“there is not probably an intelligent mind among our own 
citizens who doubts either the moral or the legal right of 
the institution of African slavery, as it exists in our coun- 
try.” He affirmed and elaborated his ideas of Southern 
rights in the territories. The umpire, the Supreme Court, 
he averred, “has decided the issue in our favor; and though 


1 Supplementary to the Act of 1807, See vol, i. p. 29; Du Bois, a 
sion of the Slave Trade, p. 118. i 
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placemen may evade, and fanatics rail, the judgment stands 
the rule of right, and claims the respect and obedience of 
every citizen of the United States.” He thought the ac- 
quisition of Cuba eminently desirable, and in addition to 
the usual reasons for it he urged another—“ the importance 
of the island of Cuba to the Southern States if formed into 
a separate confederacy.” This was not a mere theoretical 
consideration, for, he declared, “in the contingency of the 
election of a President on the platform of Mr. Seward’s 
Rochester speech, let the Union be dissolved.”’ 

In the letter of June, Douglas not only made clear his 
position regarding the African slave-trade, but he averred 
that if the doctrine that ascribed to Congress the power of 
establishing slavery in the territories should be foisted into 
the Democratic creed, he could not accept the nomination 
for President from the Charleston convention.’ It is worth 
while calling attention to the fact that whatever ambiguity 
and inconsistency there may have been in the utterances of 
Douglas previous to the Lecompton dispute, his expressions 
after his revolt against the President were unequivocal. 
He did not resort to silence, a not uncommon refuge of po- 
liticians when divisions in their own party are manifest, but 
he made occasions to enunciate his principles, for he deemed 
their acceptance necessary to the welfare of the country. In 
this portion of his career, history must concede that Doug- 
las was actuated by a bold and sincere patriotism. Southern 
politicians like Clingman, anxious to see the breach in the 
party repaired, were amazed that after the adjournment of 
Congress, Douglas would not let the question rest, but must 
appear as a controversialist in the columns of Harper's 
Magazine. His article entitled “ Popular Sovereignty in 
the Territories” appeared in the September number. It 
was a heavy and labored essay, far different from the 


1 This speech was published in the New York Tribune of Aug. 81st. 
* Letter to Dorr, Life of Douglas, Flint, p. 168. 
® Speeches and Writings of Clingman, p. 450. 
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quality of his speeches, which were commonly bright and 
pungent, 

While, from his point of view, the doctrine that Congress 
could prohibit slavery in the territories was as false as the 
one that Congress must protect it, his argument in the main 
was directed against the position the Southern Democrats 
had taken under the lead of Davis. Opening with an allu- 
sion to the irrepressible-conflict declaration of Seward and 
the “house divided against itself” of Lincoln, he maintained, 
in the course of the article, that if the Southern proposition 
were true, the idea of the irrepressible conflict would be 
realized, and it would not be an idle dream that the United 
States might become “entirely a slave-holding nation.” He 
went into a long historical argument to show that his prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty was as ancient. as Jefferson, and 
believed in by the fathers of the Constitution; and he de- 
fended the compromise measures and the Kansas-Nebraska 
act with the main purpose of showing that the present doc- 
trine of the Southern Democrats was an innovation in the 
Democratic creed. 

The appearance of an article in the most popular maga- 
zine on the vital question agitating the public mind, by the 
foremost man of the country, was a political event ; and the 
more remarkable as it was then a thing almost unknown for 
distinguished public men to write in the magazines. Attor- 
ney-General Black undertook to answer Douglas in an article 
published in the organ of the administration at Washing- 
ton.’ Douglas replied and a pamphlet controversy followed. 
The discussion excited attention; but events now moved 
with such rapidity that the issues discussed were soon neg- 
lected, and the controversy left no lasting impression. 

Between the administration and the Douglas Democrats 
at the East it was a war of pamphlets; in California it was 
war to the death. In Senator Broderick, the leader of the 


1 This article appeared anonymously in the Washington Constitution 
of Sept. 10th. 
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anti-Lecomptonites, we see a man whose rise to a conspic. 
uous position was only made possible by the peculiar condi- 
tions of American life. He was of obscure origin, and the 
year of his birth was doubtful.’ His father had been a 
stone-cutter at Washington. When Broderick, in the Senate, 
replied to Hammond’s sneer at the manual laborers of the 
North, he pointed to the capitals which crowned the pilasters 
of the Senate chamber as his father’s handiwork. The son 
of an artisan, he had himself been a mechanic, and he felt 
no shame in replying thus to the aristocrat of South Caro- 
lina, who could see nothing but degradation in work by the 
hands. His youth was passed in New York city. When he 
became a man, his business was keeping a grog-shop. He 
was a Tammany leader of the roughs, and foreman of a fire- 
engine company in the days before steam fire-engines, when 
volunteer firemen in New York were a potent political force. 
Notwithstanding such antecedents, his habits were correct, 
his morals good, his integrity unquestioned. Better than 
the society of firemen and Tammany braves did he love the 
quiet of his room, where, among his books, he sought to rem- 
edy the defects of early training. Political disappointment 
drove him in 1849 to California. He was a member of the 
convention that framed the constitution of that State, and 
he afterwards served in the legislature. 

The Democratic party in California, owing principally to 
the strife for patronage and influence, was divided into two 
factions. Gwin was already the leader of one; Broderick 
became the leader of the other. When the Lecompton dis- 
pute occurred, Gwin, Southern in birth and feeling, and his 
followers, who were called the chivalry, naturally gravitated 
to the side of the administration. Broderick, the son of an 
Irishman, hating aristocracy, marshalled his adherents, who 
were for the most part Irish and German laborers, called 
mudsills, under the anti-Lecompton banner. The struggle 
was intensified by a quarrel regarding the disposition of 


1 Variously given as 1818 and 1819. 
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the federal patronage under President Buchanan. Gwin, in 
return for Broderick’s assistance in his second election as 
senator, sold to his former opponent the patronage of the 
State ; but this, even before the Lecompton dispute, Bucha- 
nan would not deliver. 

In Washington, Broderick stood high. The purity of his 
life and his scrupulous honesty, associated with pride, energy, 
and ambition, commanded respect from men of both sections 
and of all parties. Fearless and frank, the serious and re- 
flective cast of mind of this man, alone in the world, with- 
out relatives or family, was an added charm for those who 
knew best his early circumstances. One cannot but wonder 
whether, had fortune bestowed upon him opportunities for 
education in an environment of refining influences, his 
career might not have been an unalloyed benefaction to his 
country. 

In California, his reputation was that of a managing poli- 
tician who knew how to put to use the lessons he had learned 
from the Tammany organization. Yet, though surrounded 
by corruption and willing to bribe others, he would not him- 
self touch the spoils. Believing that if he entered into the 
game of politics in California, he must employ the tricks in 
vogue, he played one opponent against another in a discred- 
itable way; yet he remained faithful to his word, and was 
always better than the men who surrounded him. Ina society 
reeking with foulness, his personal morals were unscathed. 

The fiercest conflict between the two factions in Califor- 
nia was at hand. Broderick was advised to go to Europe to 
avoid an apparently hopeless contest with malignant ene- 
mies. But, although his senatorship was not at stake, he 
would not shirk from the responsibility that leadership 
thrust upon him. On leaving the East he was much de- 
pressed. Shortly before sailing for San Francisco he said 
to Forney : “I feel, my dear friend, that we shall never meet 
again. I go home todie. I shall be challenged, i shall fight, 
and I shall be killed.” 

The campaign in California was unsurpassed for bitter- 
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ness. Men in that State were not accustomed to mince 
their words; to them, common courtesy in a political con- 
flict seemed strangely out of place. The most violent abuse, 
the most insolent vituperation, were the best of arguments. 
On such a canvass Broderick entered, trying at first to be 
decent and to demean himself according to the fashion of 
the East. It soon appeared that the Lecompton men would 
give no quarter and were determined to crush their most 
powerful enemy. Judge Terry, of the California Supreme 
Court, had referred to Broderick in an insulting manner, and 
this Broderick had resented in an expression of like tenor. 
An insignificant person, hearing Broderick’s words, chal- 
lenged the senator to fight. He replied June 29th, that 
until the canvass was over he would neither notice an insult 
nor fight a duel. Although suffering from a prostrating 
disease, Broderick engaged in the campaign with ardor. 
Knowing that his enemies were hounding him to death, he 
no longer spared them. His denunciation of Gwin was 
bitter in the extreme. He said his colleague was “ dripping 
with corruption.” Though no orator, Broderick had a blunt 
and effective way of putting things, and it was a stinging 
blow to the chivalry and their leader when he told the whole 
story of the senatorial bargain, and described Gwin as cring- 
ing to him for support. 

The election took place September 7th. The defeat of 
Broderick’s party was overwhelming. On the day after 
election, Terry resigned his position as judge and sent a 
challenge to Broderick on account of the mildly offensive 
words used in June. The senator hesitated, but finally ac- 
cepted the challenge. The duel took place September 13th, 
ten miles from San Francisco. By Terry’s winning the toss, 
his duelling pistols were used. Terry was a Texan, a dead 
shot, accustomed to affairs of honor; his pistols were set 
with hair triggers. By intention or accident, Broderick got 
the one more delicate on the trigger. He was ill, weak, and 
consequently nervous, but stood his ground with the courage 
of a martyr. The duel was at ten paces. After the com- 
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batants should say they were ready, the word would be 
given, “ Fire—one—two.” The pistols were not to be raised 
until the word “ fire.” When that was pronounced, Brode- 
rick raised his pistol, but, owing to the delicacy of the trig- 
ger, it went off prematurely, and the ball entered the ground 
about four paces in advance of him. A second later Terry, 
taking deliberate aim, shot him through the breast. 

In two days Broderick was dead and California in mourn- 
ing. His funeral at San Francisco was imposing. Ten thou- 
sand people were mourners. Colonel Baker, the most elo- 
quent orator of the State, with the dead body coffined before 
him, delivered the funeral oration, paying a noble tribute to 
the man who was his friend. 

“ Fellow-citizens,” Baker said, “the man that lies before 
you was your senator. From the moment of his election 
his character has been maligned, his motives attacked, his 
courage impeached, his patriotism assailed. It has been a 
system tending to one end. And the end is here. What 
was his crime? Review his history—consider his public 
acts—weigh his private character—and before the grave 
encloses him forever, judge between him and his enemies. 
As a man to be judged in his private relations, who was his 
superior? It was his boast—and, amidst the general license 
of a new country, it was a proud one—that his most serutiniz- 
ing enemy could fix no single act of immorality upon him. 
Temperate, decorous, self-restrained, he had passed through 
all the excitements of California unstained. No man could 
charge him with broken faith or violated trust. Of habits 
simple and inexpensive, he had no lust of gain. He over- 
reached no man’s weakness in a bargain, and withheld no 
man his just dues. Never in the history of the State has 
there been a citizen who has borne public relations more 
stainless in all respects than he. But it is not by this stand- 
ard that he is to be judged. He was a public man, and his 
memory demands a public judgment. What was his public 
crime? The answer is in his own words: ‘ They have killed 
me because I was opposed to the extension of slavery and a 
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corrupt administration.’” The orator made a manly protest 


against the duello. ‘The code of honor,” said he, “is a de- 
lusion and a snare; it palters with the hope of a true cour- 
age, and binds it at the feet of crafty and cruel skill... . It 
substitutes cold and deliberate preparation for courageous 
and manly impulse;...it makes the mere ‘trick of the 
weapon’ superior to the noblest cause and the truest cour- 
age.” 

The funeral oration was pathetic and caused profound 
emotion; at its close orator and people wept in sympathy. 
It was calculated to stir up men’s hearts, and it impressed 
in glowing words the conviction that Broderick had been 
hunted to the death by his antagonists. Baker, in 1861, met 
an heroic end at the battle of Ball’s Bluff; but before he fell, 
the martyrdom of Broderick had borne fruit. It produced 
a mighty revolution in public opinion. The “chivalry,” the 
Southern party, lost forever their power in the State. In 
the legislature elected the next year, the Douglas Democrats 
and Republicans together had a large majority, and when 
the Southern States began to secede, they passed a resolu- 
tion pledging that California would remain faithful to the 
Union. Although Terry’s life was prolonged thirty years, 
he never lived down what people called the deliberate 
murder of Broderick. At length, having grossly assaulted 
Justice Field, of the United States Supreme Court, he met 
his death from the shot of the marshal who, on account of 
threats uttered by Terry, had been assigned to the protec- 
tion of the judge. 

The death of Broderick created a profound sensation in 
the East. All knew that he was a victim to the wrath of the 
slavery propaganda. A journalist at Washington, who both 
reflected and guided public opinion, looked upon his loss as 
a public calamity. In New York city he was mourned as 
a citizen, and appropriate obsequies were held to pay him 
the last tribute of respect and affection.* 


1 My authorities for this account are the San Francisco journals of the 
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The most noticeable political campaign of the year east of 
the Mississippi River was in Ohio. That State, unlike most 
of the others, had an exciting election every year, for the 
governor and congressmen were elected in alternate years. 
Moreover, the State and congressional elections came in 
October, anticipating by one month most of the contests, so 
that, next to Pennsylvania, Ohio was the most important 
State of the Union as indicating the direction of popular 
sentiment. Though generally Republican, hard struggles 
for mastery were frequent. 

The Republican candidate for governor was William 
Dennison, of Columbus. The Democrats nominated Judge 
Ranney, of Cleveland. Ranney wielded a good and power- 
ful influence in his community; but as he lived in districts 
at first strongly Whig and afterwards Republican, he was 
rarely elected to office, although frequently a candidate, and 
the only national reputation he gained was that of a great 
lawyer. But in his own State he was known to be more 
than an able advocate; he was a profound jurist. The bent 
of his mind was legal, and, surmounting the obstacles of 
poverty and lack of opportunities, he acquired a partial 
education in school and college. When, in course of time, 
he came to the lawyer’s office and the law library, he there 
mastered the principles which were the basis of his science. 
As a member of the Ohio constitutional convention, he had 
a great share in making the organic law; as judge of the 
Ohio Supreme Court, he interpreted it in a series of deci- 
sions which for sound doctrine, clearness of thought and 
expression, are probably not surpassed in the court records 


day, copious extracts from which are copied into the New York 7’ribune 
and Herald ; the editorial articles in each journal; a tribute by Broderick’s 
friend, George Wilkes, cited by the Tribune of Oct. 19th; H. H. Ban- 
croft, vol. xviii. chaps. xxiii. and xxiv., and vol, xxiv. pp. 251 and 272; 
Royce’s California, p. 495; Forney’s Anecdotes of Public Men, vol. i. p. 
27: Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 446. ‘Editor’s Easy Chair,” 
Harper’s Magazine, Jan., 1860. In the account of the duel, I follow — 
mainly the sworn testimony before the coroner’s jury. 
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of any State. In his own community, he was esteemed for 
his honesty and purity of life. He loved to settle disputes 
outside of the courts. He was the champion of the poor 
and of those who lacked social distinction, yet he com- 
prehended the rights of property as well as the rights of 
man.’ 

This canvass was different from most of the other exciting 
campaigns of Ohio in that the candidates for the governor- 
ship met one another several times in joint debate. As a 
speaker and reasoner, Ranney was much superior to Den- 
nison; but Dennison had the better cause, and the one to 
which Ohio opinion was strongly tending. The Democrats 
of Ohio, with the exception of the office-holders, were fol- 
lowers of Douglas, whose principles Ranney expounded with 
vigor. But Ranney hated slavery worse than did his leader. 
He maintained that under the operation of popular sov- 
ereignty, all the territories were certain to come into the 
Union as free States. The shadow of the Oberlin persecu- 
tion being over the canvass, the exact measure of obedience 
to the Fugitive Slave law entered into the discussion. Den- 
nison was apparently affected by the speeches of Lincoln the 
previous year, and took a position calculated to attract the 
Fillmoreans of 1856.’ 

Lincoln and Douglas were also brought into the canvass. 
Though not meeting in joint discussion, their speeches were 
to a certain extent a continuation of the debates of 1858. 
Lincoln came out as a party leader more prominently than 
in the preceding year.’ He asserted at Columbus that the 
most imminent danger threatening the purpose of the Re- 
publican organization was the “insidious Douglas popular 
sovereignty.”* In this speech he utterly demolished as a 


1 See Western Magazine of History, vol. ii. p. 205. 

? See debate at Cleveland, Sept. 15th, Cleveland Plain Dealer and 
Herald. 

> See also Lincoln’s letter to Colfax, Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 178. 

* Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 242. 
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logical and constitutional argument the doctrine which 
Douglas so earnestly advocated. But that doctrine, like 
many other political principles, was stronger in practical 
working than in theory. When Ranney stated at Cleveland 
that Nebraska, Utah, and New Mexico would undoubtedly 
be free, he stated the well-matured conviction of people best 
informed. It was true that the legislature of New Mexico 
had passed an act to provide for the protection of slaves, 
but no slaves were in the territory, and none were expected ; 
the enactment was simply for political effect and to further 
the fortunes of a few adventurers.’ Nor did the South ex- 
pect to derive any benefit from this action.* It was idle to 
talk of sending slaves to the barren wastes and rocky re- 
gions of New Mexico, when not enough negroes could be 
had to cultivate the cotton fields and rice and sugar planta- 
tions of the South. It is clear that under the operation of 
natural forces, if the executive administration were fair and 
inclined to freedom, every territory would remain free and 
become a free State. A great many people held this opinion 
in 1859. There were, indeed, Republicans who thought they 
had no issue left.* If the Southern States had remained in 
the Union, congressional prohibition of slavery in the terri- 
tories after the election of Lincoln would at first have been 
impossible, for the Republicans would have been in a mi- 
nority in Congress. 

The action of the New Mexico legislature was, however, a 
good argument for Republicans to use with anti-slavery men 
against the proposition that popular sovereignty would ef- 
fectually prevent the extension of slavery. But Lincoln used 
a better one in his Cincinnati speech when he intimated that 


! Arizona and New Mexico, H. H. Bancroft, p. 683. In spite of the 
efforts of the slave-holders, said Seward at Lawrence, Kan., Sept. 26th, 
1860, they have got “freedom in Kansas, and practically in New Mexico, 
in Utah, and California.”—Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 392. 

2 See De Bow’s Review, vol. xxvi. p. 601. 

* See New York Times, July 29th; Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, 
p. 445. 
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it would be preposterous for those wishing to prevent the 
spread of slavery to enlist under the Douglas banner, for 
Douglas had never said that slavery was wrong, but asserted 
rather that he did not care whether it was “ voted up or 
voted down.”* In truth, Douglas, both at Columbus and 
Cincinnati, had rejoiced as much at the action of New Mexico 
in establishing slavery on paper as at the action of Kansas 
in repealing the slave code foisted upon her by the first leg- 
islature.” The strong partisan arguments of Lincoln in his 
two Ohio speeches were justifiable from his point of view, 
and in the light of after-events may probably be so regarded. 
He showed greater self-confidence than he had displayed in 
his Illinois speeches. He was obviously complimented to 
have his name linked with Seward’s as an expounder of 
Republican doctrine, and he impressed upon his hearers the 
absolute need of a national party that should oppose the 
extension of slavery by action of Congress. In the Colum- 
bus speech he addressed himself to the Harper's Magazine 
article, finding little difficulty in pointing out material facts 
of history which Douglas had overlooked or suppressed. 
But in the Cincinnati speech Lincoln himself twisted our 
constitutional history, though we may be sure it was from 
lack of correct information and not with the intention to 
deceive. 

Dennison was elected governor of Ohio by thirteen thou- 
sand majority; the Democrats were defeated in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Republicans carried Iowa. 


While the Republicans of the October States were rejoic- 
ing at their success, and those of the November States were 
preparing for the last electoral contest of the year, John 
Brown startled the country by making a violent attack on 


RE 64 


1 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 257. 

2 These speeches of Douglas were published in the New York Times, 
Sept. 9th and 13th. The one at Columbus was telegraphed entire, an 
unusual thing in those days, and it was considered a remarkable news 
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slavery in Virginia. On Monday, October 17th, the news 
came that a large body of abolitionists and negroes had 
captured the United States arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, had 
taken possession of the bridge which crosses the Potomac, 
fortifying it with cannon, had cut telegraph wires, stopped 
trains, killed several men, and had seized many prominent 
citizens who were held as hostages. It was also reported 
that the slaves in the neighborhood had risen and that the 
surrounding country was in a high state of alarm, expecting 
all the horrors of a servile revolt. Later in the day more 
correct information was obtained. It became known that 
Captain Brown was the leader and that his force did not 
exceed twenty-two men. On the following morning the 
welcome intelligence came that the Virginia militia and 
the United States troops had suppressed the insurrection, 
and that most of the insurgents had been killed or taken 
prisoners. 

This event, which struck the country with amazement and 
distracted public attention from all other concerns, was not 
the result of a sudden impulse, but had been long in prepa- 
ration. More than twenty years before, John Brown had 
told his family that the purpose of his life was to make war 
on slavery by force and arms. He asked his children if they 
were willing to join him and do all in their power to “ break 
the jaws of the wicked and pluck the spoil out of his teeth ;” 
and when they signified assent, he administered to them a 
solemn oath of secrecy and devotion.’ Brown’s family was 
large ; their unquestioned obedience and the consecration 
of their lives to his service call to mind the story of the 
patriarchs. He had long been satisfied that the “ milk-and- 


1 Sanborn, p. 39. Letter of Sanborn to the Nation, Dec. 20th, 1890, 
communicating a letter of John Brown, Jr. This letter was drawn out 
by an article in the Andover Review for Dec., 1890, by Wendell P. 
Garrison, which questioned whether the Harper’s Ferry scheme or one 
similar to it had long been entertained. See also Garrison in the Andover 
Review for Jan., 1891, p. 59. 
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water principles ” of the abolitionists, as he called their be- 
lief in moral suasion, would effect nothing. Happening to 
be in Boston in May, 1859, he became an attentive listener 
to the speeches made at the New England anti-slavery con- 
vention. At its close he passed judgment on their method 
by saying: “These men are all talk; what is needed is 
action—action!”” Nor, in his opinion, could anything be 
expected from the Republicans, for they were opposed to 
meddling with slavery in the States where it existed.’ 

The Kansas experience of Brown had convinced him that 
he could get followers in any undertaking, no matter how 
desperate. It had also brought him into contact with men 
of means and influence, who were willing to back him in his 
peculiar crusade against slavery. Not the least astonishing 
thing in this strange history is the manner of men whom he 
induced to aid him in the conspiracy against the laws of 
their common country. Gerrit Smith, the rich philanthro- 
pist; Theodore Parker, the noted preacher; Dr. 8. G. Howe, 
an enthusiast in the cause of suffering humanity; Thomas 
W. Higginson, the pastor of a free church at Worcester ; 
Stearns, a successful business man of Boston; Sanborn, fresh 
from college, ready to give his income and sacrifice his small 
property for the cause—these were Brown’s trusted friends. 
That he could attach to himself men of such differing aims, 
holding such positions in society, and make out of them 
fellow -conspirators, is proof of the strong personal mag- 
netism he exerted on sympathetic natures. John A. An- 
drew, a man of parts who afterwards distinguished himself 
as the war governor of Massachusetts, once casually met 
Brown, and, though seeing him but a few minutes, “was 
very much impressed by him,” and thought him “a very 
magnetic person.” 


1 Life of Frederick Douglass, p. 279; Testimony of William F. M. Arny 
before the Mason Committee; Sanborn, p. 421; Life of Ses, vol. iii, 
p. 488. 

* Testimony of John A, Andrew before the Mason Oaitintteae, p. 192. 
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Brown’s occupation in Kansas seemingly gone, he deemed 
the time had come to strike a blow in another quarter. 
Leaving a little company of followers in Iowa, to whom 
little by little he had imparted his plans, and who were de- 
voting the leisure of the winter to military drill, he came 
East in January, 1858, seeking the sinews of war. Wishing 
a full and complete conference with his friends, he asked 
Parker, Higginson, Stearns, and Sanborn to meet him at 
Peterboro’, New York, the home of Gerrit Smith. Sanborn 
only could make the journey ; he reached the house of the 
philanthropist on the evening of February 22d. After dinner © 
Brown disclosed his plan. With a small body of trusty men 
he proposed to occupy a place in the mountains of Virginia, 
whence he would make incursions down into the cultivated 
districts to liberate slaves. As they were freed he would 
arm them. He would subsist on the enemy, fortify himself 
against attack, and by his mode of operation make slavery 
insecure in the country in which he should first raise the 
standard of revolt, so that masters would sell their remain- 
ing slaves and send them away. Then operations might be 
indefinitely extended until his name should become a terror 
all through the South, and the tenure of property in man 
precarious. At the same time, his success would attract 
from the North and from Canada recruits, eager to take 
part in this movement for the destruction of slavery. As 
his adherents might increase to a great number, he had pre- 
pared a scheme of provisional government which he submit- 
ted to his friends. At the worst, he would have a retreat 
open to the North. Arms were already provided for his 
enterprise, and with eight hundred dollars in money he 
could begin operations in May.’ 

As Brown unfolded his plan to the little council, amaze- 
ment sat on every brow. To attempt so great an enterprise 
with means so small seemed unspeakable folly. His friends 


? Sanborn, p.439; Life of Frederick Douglass, pp. 279, 420; Mason Re- 
port, , 
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discussed the project and criticised it in detail, but every ob- 
stacle had been foreseen by Brown, and to each objection he 
had a ready answer and a plausible argument. When the 
hopelessness of defying the slave power and making war 
upon the State of Virginia with so small a band was urged, 
he replied: “If God be for us, who can be against us??? 
The council sat until after midnight. The discussion was 
renewed the next day. The enthusiasm and confidence of 
Brown almost persuaded his friends; at any rate, they saw 
it would be vain to oppose him, and it seemed equally clear 
he must be renounced or assisted. At last, when apart from 
the rest of the company, Gerrit Smith said to Sanborn: 
“You see how it is; our dear old friend has made up his 
mind to this cause, and cannot be turned from it. We cannot 
give him up to die alone; we must support him. I will 
raise so many hundred dollars for him; you must lay the 
case before your friends in Massachusetts, and perhaps they 
will do the same. I see no other way.” This was in accord- 
ance with Sanborn’s own view, and he returned at once to 
Boston to perform his part in the undertaking. A letter 
from Brown to Sanborn, shortly after, gives us a glimpse 
of his inmost thoughts. The words are such as could only 
come from “a regular old Cromwellian dug up from two 
centuries.”* “I have only had this one opportunity in a 
life of nearly sixty years,’ Brown wrote; “and could I be 
continued ten times as long again, I might not again have 
another equal opportunity. God has honored but compara- 
tively a very small part of mankind with any possible chance 
of such mighty and soul-satisfying rewards. . . . I expect 
nothing but to ‘endure hardness ;’ but I expect to effect a 
mighty conquest, even though it be like the last victory of 
Samson.” * 
When Sanborn apprised Theodore Parker of the project, 


1 Sanborn, p. 439. 
2 Wendell Phillips at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Nov. ist, 1859. 
* Sanborn, p. 444. 
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the latter became anxious to see Brown, who, on that sug- 
gestion, made a visit secretly to Boston. There, in a room 
of the American House, the Massachusetts friends and the 
old Puritan plotted together. Brown deserved that name 
as well by lineage as by character. He was a direct de- 
scendant of Peter Brown, one of the Pilgrims who had 
come over in the Mayflower, and both of his grandfathers 
had fought in the Revolutionary War. 

He wrote from Boston to his son, giving the result of his 
visit : “My call here has met with a most hearty response, 
so that I feel assured of at least tolerable success. I ought 
to be thankful for this. All has been effected by a quiet 
meeting of a few choice friends, it being scarcely known 
that I have been in the city.” ? 

A fund of one thousand dollars was raised. In many 
of their communications, the conspirators used a cipher. 
Brown assumed the name of Hawkins. When begging his 
daughter to consent that her husband should accompany 
him, he called his followers scholars and their work would 
be going to school.” The enterprise was also spoken of as 
the wool business, and Sanborn wrote that Hawkins “has 
found in Canada several good men for shepherds, and, if not 
embarrassed by want of means, expects to turn his flock 
loose about the 15th of May.”* After Parker's failing 
health had driven him to Europe, he asked in a letter 
from Rome: “Tell me how our little speculation in wool 
goes on, and what dividend accrues therefrom.” * 

But the immediate execution of the plan was checked by 
an untoward circumstance. Brown had previously made 
the acquaintance of Forbes, a European adventurer, had 
engaged him as drill-master on account of his military ex- 
perience, and had injudiciously confided to him his purpose 
of attacking slavery in one of the border States. Being 
unable to draw money from the friends of Brown, Forbes 


1 Sanborn, p. 440. *Tbid., p.441. 
*Ibid., p. 457; see also p. 447. * Life of Parker, Frothingham, p. 462, 
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divulged to Senators Seward and Wilson at Washington 
that Brown had an unlawful object in view, for which he 
was going to use rifles belonging to the Massachusetts State 
Kansas committee. Wilson immediately wrote to Dr. Howe, 
protesting against any such employment to be made of 
the arms, and advising that they be taken from the custody 
of Brown. Stearns, the chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Kansas committee, then warned Brown that no use 
must be made of the arms other than for the defence of 
Kansas. A few days later Smith, Parker, Howe, Stearns, 
and Sanborn held a meeting at the Revere House, Boston, 
and decided that the attack on slavery in Virginia must 
be postponed. They also determined that Brown ought to 
go at once to Kansas.’ 

He appeared in the territory in June. Having hereto- 
fore been smooth-shaven, his long white beard now served 
as a disguise to many who had known him in other days.’ 
Although peace had been nominally restored in Kansas, the 
most terrible deed of blood the territory had known was 
perpetrated in the spring of 1858. Hamilton, a Georgian 
leader of a pro-slavery band, soured at the triumph of the 
free-State party, had made a black-list of persons whom he 
deemed deserving of death on account of their exertions for 
the free-State cause. Near Marais des Cygnes, he had in a 
raid taken a number of prisoners. Selecting eleven, he had 
them drawn up in a line, and, without trial or ceremony, 
shot in cold blood. Five fell dead and five were wounded.’ 
When Brown reached Kansas, the country resounded with 
the horror of this massacre, but opportunity for retaliation 
did not occur until late in the year. Hearing that a negro, 
his wife, two children, and another negro were to be sold 
and sent away from a Missouri plantation, Brown, with a 


1 Sanborn, p. 456 ef seg. ; testimony of Seward, Wilson, and Howe be 
fore the Mason committee. 

* Life of Captain John Brown, Redpath, p. 199. 

3 Spring’s Kansas, p. 246; Sanborn, p.481; Redpath, p. 200. 
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small company, crossed the Missouri line, liberated the five 
slaves to whose aid he went, and also set six others free. In 
the accomplishment of this work, one of the slave-holding 
party was killed. The governor of Missouri put a price of 
three thousand dollars on Brown’s head and he was pursued ; 
but he defeated one party of pursuers in a fight, eluded 
others, and, bringing his party of freedmen safely through 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan, he saw them 
on the 12th of March, 1859, ferried across from Detroit to 
Windsor in Canada.’ 

The Kansas exploit delighted the friends of Brown, with 
the exception of Dr. Howe, who disapproved of his taking 
property from the slave-holders, which he had done to give 
the fugitives an outfit. During the winter, Howe had ac- 
companied Theodore Parker to Cuba, and on his return had 
made a stay in South Carolina, where he accepted the hos- 
pitality of Wade Hampton and other rich planters. It was 
some time before he was willing to render Brown any aid. 
The idea of a slave insurrection, in which such noble man- 
sions as he had visited should be given to the torch and 
their inmates to the knife, struck him with horror. Parker 
was away, and Higginson, since the postponement of the 
plan had not met his approval, thereafter took less interest 
in it; thus the burden of the financial part of the undertak- 
ing fell upon Smith, Stearns, and Sanborn. They, however, 
made up in zeal what they lacked in number.’ 

More than four thousand dollars was contributed in aid 
of the Virginia enterprise. Most of this sum passed through 
the hands of the secret committee, and nearly all the donors 
knew for what purpose the money would be used. Of this 
amount, Smith contributed seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
and Stearns one thousand dollars. But although it was known 
that a foray would be made in Virginia, no one of the com- 
mittee, except Sanborn, had an intimation that the blow 


1 Sanborn, p. 482 et seq. ; Spring’s Kansas, p. 252. . 
? Sanborn, pp. 491, 493. 
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might be struck at Harper’s Ferry.’ Brown was secretive, 
and men like Smith and Stearns did not, for obvious reasons, 
desire to be apprised of the full details of the project. That 
Brown was going to make a raid into Virginia was probably 
not known to more than fifty persons besides his family and 
armed followers, though a thousand may have had good 
reason to suspect that he intended to attack slavery by force 
in some part of the South.* It must be borne in mind that 
at this time the steadfast friends of Brown refused to credit 
the charge that he had been concerned in the Pottawatomie 
executions.’ 

For arms he had two hundred Sharps rifles, two hundred 
revolvers, and nine hundred and fifty pikes." The pikes 
were to arm the slaves who should fly to his standard. 
“Give a slave a pike and you make him a man” was one of 
his maxims.” The Republican members of the Senate com- 
mittee that investigated the Harper’s Ferry invasion re- 
ported that Brown perverted the fire-arms from the purpose 
for which he had received them.’ While this is a warrant- 
able inference from the testimony before the committee, 
later disclosures show that the rifles and revolvers had be- 
come the individual property of Stearns; that he was in full 
sympathy with the Virginia scheme as the Massachusetts 
friends understood it, and had willingly given the arms to 
Brown.’ 

Brown, having decided that he would strike the blow at 
Harper’s Ferry, rented in July two houses on the Kennedy 
farm, on the Maryland side of the Potomac, four miles from 


1 See Sanborn, p.450. Sanborn says: Whether Smith “ knew that Har- 
per’s Ferry was to be attacked is uncertain; for this was communicated 
only to a few persons except those actually under arms” (p. 545). Smith 
wrote in 1867: “I had not myself the slightest knowledge nor intima- 
tion of Brown’s intended invasion of Harper’s Ferry.”—Life of Smith, 
Frothingham, p. 254; see also p. 259 ef seg. 

2 Sanborn, pp. 418, 496. 5 See p. 164. 

* Blair’s testimony, Mason Report. 5 Redpath, p. 206. 

* See Report, p. 23. ” Sanborn, p. 464. 
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the United States armory in the Virginia village. He collect- 
ed his munitions of war at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 
The fire-arms were sent by his son from Ohio, and the pikes 
by the manufacturer from Connecticut, both being shipped 
to I. Smith & Sons, and so delivered by the railroad com- 
pany. It was also a place of meeting for the volunteers, 
and thence the men and materials were quietly conveyed to 
the Kennedy farm. <A notable circumstance in these days 
of preparation was the conference between Brown and 
Frederick Douglass in an old stone quarry near Chambers- 
burg. They had long been intimately acquainted, and met 
at Brown’s request to consider the work in hand, of which 
Douglass had an inkling. Now the old Puritan declared 
that it was his settled purpose to take Harper’s Ferry, for 
the capture of a place so well known “ would serve as notice 
to the slaves that their friends had come and as a trumpet 
to rally them to his standard.” Douglass combated the 
design with the strongest of arguments. You not only at- 
tack Virginia, he urged, but you attack the federal govern- 
ment, and you will array the whole country against you; 
furthermore, you are going into a perfect steel-trap ; once in, 
you will never get out alive; you will be surrounded and 
escape will be impossible. But the cogent reasoning and 
earnest manner of Douglass failed to shake the purpose of 
Brown. After he had flatly refused to join the expedition, 
the old Puritan, giving him a fraternal embrace, said: 
“Come with me, Douglass; I will defend you with my life. 
I want you for a special purpose. When I strike, the bees 
will begin to swarm, and I shall want you to help hive 
them.”* Many of Brown’s followers remonstrated with 
him when the Harper’s Ferry plan was disclosed. One of 
his sons said: “ You know how it resulted with Napoleon 
when he rejected advice in regard to marching with his 
army to Moscow.” But in the end, by persuasion and by 


1 Life of Frederick Douglass, p. 825 et ante; Sanborn, p. 588 et seq. 
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threatening resignation as their leader, he silenced all ob- 
jections.* 

The Kennedy farm was in an unsuspecting neighborhood. 
The gathering of the forces, the load of very heavy boxes, 
excited no suspicion; the presence of so many strangers 
whose ostensible occupations were but a thin disguise, 
aroused little curiosity. In August, the Secretary of War 
received an anonymous letter from Cincinnati, in which the 
plot was disclosed, the leader’s name given, and the proposed 
point of attack correctly stated; but Floyd only gave it a 
passing notice and set afoot no investigation.’ 

The moment for which Brown had waited twenty years 
had now come. Everything was ready for the blow. On 
the cold, dark Sunday night of October 16th, he mustered 
eighteen followers, five of whom were negroes. After giv- 
ing them his orders, he said: “Now, gentlemen, let me 
press this one thing on your minds. You all know how 
dear life is to you, and how dear your lives are to your 
friends ; and in remembering that, consider that the lives of 
others are as dear to them as yours are to you. Do not, 
therefore, take the life of any one if you can possibly avoid 
it; but if it is necessary to take life in order to save your 
own, then make sure work of it.”* With the command, 
“Men, get on your arms; we will proceed to the Ferry,” 
they started from the Kennedy farm. Each man was armed 
with a rifle and revolvers. Men were sent ahead to tear 
down the telegraph wires on the Maryland side. Soon the 
whole party arrived at the covered bridge across the Poto- 
mac which connected Maryland and Virginia, and was 
jointly used by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the 
citizens. This was taken possession of, the watchman made 
a prisoner, and the bridge left guarded. Reaching the Vir- 
ginia side, Brown and two followers broke into the United 


1 Sanborn, p. 541. 
2 See testimony before the Mason committee. 
* Cook’s confession, New York Tribune, Nov. 26th, 1859. 
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States armory, and, seizing the watchmen, remained there 
on guard. Other men took the arsenal near by, where the 
public arms were deposited, and the rifle-works half a mile 
away on the Shenandoah River. These buildings were all 
national property, but not under military guard; the men 
in charge were civic police engaged by the War Depart- 
ment.’ 

By midnight Brown was master of Harper’s Ferry. The 
lights in the town were put out and the telegraph wires cut. 
To secure hostages and to make a beginning of conferring 
freedom on the slaves, he sent out a party to bring in some 
prominent citizens of the surrounding country with their 
negroes. To give dramatic force to the exploit, the house 
of Colonel Lewis Washington, the great-grandson of a 
brother of George Washington, was visited, and the owner 
arrested. That which was supposed to be the sword of 
Frederick the Great, presented by him to the Father of his 
country, was taken. Brown, in his war of liberation, wanted 
to bear the sword of him who had gained the country’s inde- 
pendence, and to set free, first of all, the slaves of a Wash- 
ington. The result of this midnight incursion was the ar- 
rest of two proprietors, and the bringing into the armory 
of several slaves.” 

At half-past one in the morning, the mail train from 
Wheeling to Baltimore arrived and was stopped by the 
guard on the bridge. The negro porter employed at the 
station, a freeman, went out to look for the watchman, and, 
not heeding an order to halt, turned to run back, was shot 
and mortally wounded. Before sunrise the train was al- 
lowed to go forward, but the conductor first assured himself 
that the bridge was safe by walking across it with Brown. 
As the train proceeded towards Baltimore, the news of the 
foray spread far and wide.* 


Mason Report, and testimony; Sanborn, p. 552. 
? Washington’s testimony before the Mason committee; Sanborn, p. 552. 
* Mason Report; New York Herald and Tribune ; Sanborn, p. 555. 
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When the people of Harper’s Ferry aroused themselves 
in the morning, they found a hostile force in possession of 
the strongholds of their town and holding most of the avail- 
able fire-arms. Men on their way to work, citizens passing 
through the streets, were taken prisoners. The church bells 
were rung; the citizens gathered together; such as had 
squirrel-rifles and shot-guns organized themselves into com- 
panies ; the alarm spread, and militia companies from neigh- 
boring towns hastened to the scene. Fighting began. Men 
fell on both sides, among them the mayor of Harper’s 
Ferry and a landed proprietor, a neighbor and friend of 
Washington, who had gone to the village to attempt his 
liberation. 

For four or five hours after daybreak, Brown might have 
retreated to the mountains. This he was urged to do by 
his trustworthy men, but before noon his retreat into Mary- 
land was cut off, and by the middle of the afternoon all the 
men except those in the armory under Brown’s immediate 
command were killed, captured, or dispersed. At midday 
Brown withdrew the remnant of his force, with his principal 
hostages, into the engine-house in the armory yard. The 
doors and windows were barred, and port-holes were cut 
through the brick wall. The firing from the outside now 
became terrible. When the assailants could be seen, their 
shots were returned by the besieged. One of Brown’s sons 
had been mortally wounded, and the other was instantly 
killed in the fight of the afternoon. Colonel Washington, 
who was a prisoner in the engine-house, afterwards said : 
“ Brown was the coolest and firmest man I ever saw in de- 
fying danger and death. With one son dead by his side, 
and another shot through, he felt the pulse of his dying son 
with one hand and held his rifle with the other, and com- 
manded his men with the utmost composure, encouraging 
them to be firm and to sell their lives as dearly as they 


1 Three of Brown’s sons were engaged in the raid; one escaped, 
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could.” * Yet the remorseless spirit which governed the stern 
Puritan that terrible night on the Pottawatomie had de- 
parted. He was humane to his prisoners. Instead of 
wreaking vengeance on them because his sons were dead 
and dying by his side, he urged them to seek sheltered cor- 
ners out of the reach of the flying bullets. Not one of them 
was harmed. Nor would he allow his men to fire on non- 
combatants outside. ‘Don’t shoot,” he would say; ‘“ that 
man is unarmed.” * 

On Monday evening, when Colonel Robert E. Lee, a man 
who later was destined to win imperishable fame, arrived 
with a company of United States marines, the force in the 
engine-house was reduced to Brown himself and his six men, 
two of whom were wounded. Not wishing to put the lives 
of the prisoners in jeopardy in the confusion of a midnight 
assault, Lee delayed operations until daylight Tuesday. 
Then his summons to surrender having been met with a 
refusal, his men, using a heavy ladder as a battering-ram, 
forced an entrance into the engine-house. Brown was cut 
down by the sword, receiving several wounds on the head, 
and also bayonet thrusts in the body. He and his followers 
who remained were quickly taken into custody. Of the 
nineteen men who had left the Kennedy farm, ten were 
killed, five taken prisoners, and four had escaped. Two of 
these were afterwards arrested in Pennsylvania. Of the in- 
habitants and attacking parties, five were killed and nine 
wounded.’ 

Virginia was in an uproar. While the baser sort would 
gladly have lynched Brown and treated him like a dog, 
gentlemen of education and position could not repress the 
instinct to admire his courage. It had long been a jeer at 


' Statement to Governor Wise, Speech of Wise at Richmond, Redpath, 
p. 273. 

* The article of Dangerfield, one of the prisoners, in the Century Maga 
zine, cited by Sanborn, p. 556; Speech of Governor Wise, atts | 273 
John Brown, Von Holst, p. 134. ; 

* Lee’s Report; Sanborn. 
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the abolitionists that they did not dare to preach their doc- 
trine at the South; now men had come into their midst to 
bear testimony with the sword against the wrong of slav- 
ery. But any regard for Brown’s personal qualities was 
merged into wonder and alarm at the possible extent of the 
conspiracy, and the desire was great to know who had been 
his backers in this expedition. Senator Mason arrived at 
Harper’s Ferry the afternoon of Tuesday, October 18th, 
and put many questions to.the old Puritan, who was lying 
on the floor of the armory office, his hair matted, and his 
face, hands, and clothes stained with blood. Brown was 
asked who had sent him here? Who had furnished the 
money? How many were engaged with him in the move- 
ment? When did he begin the organization? and where 
did he get the arms? To these questions of Mason and 
Vallandigham, a congressman from Ohio who assisted in 
this examination, Brown had but one reply : “I will answer 
freely and faithfully about what concerns myself—TI will 
answer anything I can with honor, but not about others.” 

This conversation was set down word for word. by a New 
York Herald reporter, and immediately given to the world. 
It revealed an heroic spirit with an ideal passing comprehen- 
sion. Such a spirit seemed strangely out of place in a coun- 
try devoted to material aims and in a century of positive 
scepticism. 

Our object in coming, he said, was “ to free the slaves, and 
only that.” When asked by Mason, “ How do you justify 
your acts?” he replied: “I think, my friend, you are guilty 
of a great wrong against God and humanity—I say it with- 
out wishing to be offensive—and it would be perfectly right 
for any one to interfere with you so far as to free those you 
wilfully and wickedly hold in bondage. . . . I think I did 
right,” the old Puritan continued, “and that others will do 
right who interfere with you at any time and all times. 
I hold that the golden rule, ‘Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you,’ applies to all who would 
help others to gain their liberty.” He considered his enter. 
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prise “a religious movement” and “the greatest service 
man can render to God;”’ he regarded himself “an instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence.” ‘I want you to under- 
stand, gentlemen,” he explained, “that I respect the rights 
of the poorest and weakest of colored people oppressed by 
the slave system just as much as I do those of the most 
wealthy and powerful. That is the idea that has moved me, 
and that alone. We expected no reward except the satis- 
faction of endeavoring to do for those in distress and greatly 
oppressed as we would be done by. The cry of distress of 
the oppressed is my reason and the only thing that prompt- 
ed me to come here. . . . I wish to say, furthermore,” he 
afterwards said, “that you had better—all you people at 
the South—prepare yourselves for a settlement of this ques- 
tion, that must come up for settlement sooner than you are 
_ prepared for it. . . . You may dispose of me very easily. I 
am nearly disposed of now; but this question is still to be 
settled—this negro question, I mean; the end of that is not 
yet.” 1 

Governor Wise, who came to Harper’s Ferry the day of 
this conversation, was impressed with the bearing of Brown. 
In a public speech at Richmond, he said: “ They are mis- 
taken who take Brown to be a madman. He is a bundle 
of the best nerves I ever saw, cut and thrust, and bleeding 
and in bonds. He is a man of clear head, of courage, forti- 
tude . . . and he inspired me with great trust in his integ- 
rity, as a man of truth. He is a fanatic, vain and garru- 
lous, but firm and truthful and intelligent.”* Emerson, 
struck with the intercourse between Wise and Brown, said: 
“Governor Wise, in the record of his first interviews with ~ 
his prisoner, appeared to great advantage. If Governor 
Wise is a superior man, or inasmuch as he is a superior 
man, he distinguishes John Brown. As they confer, they 
understand each other swiftly ; each respects the other. If 


1 New York Herald, Oct. 21st; Sanborn, p. 662. 
? Redpath, p. 273. 
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opportunity allowed, they would prefer each other’s society 
and desert their former companions.” ' 

John Brown’s dream of many years had been shattered. 
The result was what any man of judgment would have 
foreseen. In the light of common-sense, the plan was folly ; 
from a military point of view it was absurd. The natural 
configuration of the ground, the accessibility of Harper's 
Ferry to Washington and Baltimore, doomed him in any 
event to destruction. To attack with eighteen men a vil- 
lage of fourteen hundred people, the State of Virginia, and 
the United States government seems the work of a madman. 
Only by taking into account his unquestioning faith in the 
literal truth of the Bible can any explanation of his actions 
be suggested, for Brown was in ordinary affairs as sane a 
man as ever lived, and of no mean ability as a leader in a 
guerrilla war. 

To Emerson he seemed “transparent,” a “ pure idealist.” ” 
Gerrit Smith thought of all men in the world, John Brown 
was “most truly a Christian,’ and that he did not doubt 
“the truth of one line of the Bible.”* Like the Puritans of 
two centuries before, he drew his most impressive lessons 
from the Old Testament ; he loved to dwell upon the wonders 
God had wrought for Joshua and for Gideon. His plan 
seemed no greater folly than was the attempt of Joshua to 
take a walled city by the blowing of trumpets and by shouts 
of the people; nor was he more foolish than Gideon, who 
went out to encounter a great army with three hundred men 
bearing only trumpets and lamps and pitchers. Yet the 
walls of Jericho had fallen flat at the noise, and Gideon had 
put to flight, amidst great confusion, Midianites and Amale- 
kites, who were like the grasshoppers for multitude. And 
as the old Puritan was doing God’s work, he felt that God 


1 Lecture on “ Courage,” Nov. 8th, 1859. 

? Remarks at a meeting for the relief of John Brown’s family, Boston, 
Nov. 18th, 1859. 

* Life of Gerrit Smith, Frothingham, pp. 237, 258, 
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would not forsake him.’ The evasive replies he gave when 
pressed to account for his military folly make plain that he 
held something back which he deemed too sacred to put 
into categorical answers to an unfriendly examination. To 
this was likewise due a lack of coherence in his apology. 

He did not expect “a general rising of the slaves ;” he 
expected “to gather them up from time to time and set 
them free.” The Southerners could not comprehend that 
Brown was sincere when he discoursed in this wise. In 
their view he had “whetted knives of butchery for our 
mothers, sisters, daughters, and babes.”* To Northern states- 
men it was clear that he could attain success only by in- 
citing a servile war and letting passions loose such as had 
made the tale of San Domingo one over which civilization 
weeps. Nor is it surprising that practical men could have 
no other idea when Gerrit Smith, the trusted friend and 
helper of John Brown, had in the August previous publicly 
written: “Is it entirely certain that these [slave] insurrec- 
tions will be put down promptly, and before they can have 
spread far? .. . Remember that telegraphs and railroads 
can be rendered useless in an hour. Remember, too, that 
many who would be glad to face the insurgents would be 
busy in transporting their wives and daughters to places 
where they would be safe from that worst fate which hus- 
bands and fathers can imagine for their wives and daugh- 
ters.” * 

Brown knew the history of San Domingo, and in the 
career of Toussaint he took delight. When he should strike 
a signal blow such as the capture of Harper’s Ferry, he ex- 
pected the slaves of Virginia and the free negroes of the 
North to flock to his standard. He brought with him arms 
for thirteen hundred men, and the stored equipments of the 


1 See letter to Sanborn, p. 457. 
? Governor Wise to Mrs. Child, Oct. 29th, New York Tribune, Novy. 
8th. 5 Frothingham, p. 241. 
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arsenal were sufficient for an army. His provisional con- 
stitution shows that he was anxious to avoid the horrors of 
San Domingo. One article granted to every prisoner a fair 
and impartial trial, and another provided that “persons con- 
victed of the forcible violation of any female prisoner shall 
be put to death.”’ But the negroes would not rise. The 
captured slaves, into whose hands he put the pikes, held 
them listlessly, making common cause with their masters, 
and were glad when the fight was over to return to their 
bondage.” 

The feeling of the South towards John Brown may bu 
imagined ; it need not be described. Consider how men of 
property would now feel at a violent attack of anarchists on 
their houses and goods, and one will have a partial concep- 
tion of the horror and indignation that in 1859 prevailed at 
the South. The sensation at the North was profound. The 
conspirators were alarmed, for their complicity was suspect- 
ed and they immediately destroyed all questionable corre- 
spondence.’ It was reported that Governor Wise had made 
a requisition on the governor of New York for Gerrit Smith. 
His house was guarded, and his friends said that nothing 
less than a regiment of soldiers would suffice to take him 
from his home.’ ‘The nervous tension on the philanthropist 
was so great that his mind gave way, and he was taken to a 
mad-house.” Dr. Howe, Stearns, Sanborn, and Frederick 
Douglass went e Canada; Higginson pursued the even 
tenor of his way.° 

Yet, in truth, the Southern leaders cared little for ihe ap- 
prehension of these amiable conspirators, who were rightly 


1 Article XLI. See Mason Report, p. 57. 

? Testimony of Washington and Allstadt, Mason committee. 

* Sanborn, p. 514. From this statement Higginson must be excepted. 

4 See letter of a New York Herald correspondent from Peterboro, Oct. 
31st; Frothingham, p. 243. ® Frothingham, p. 245. 

¢ Frothingham, p. 242; Wilson’s Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, 
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judged to have no political influence. But if they could 
fasten active support of the enterprise on prominent Repub- 
lican leaders, an important point would be gained. As the 
November elections were pending, Northern Democrats 
were alive to the injury their opponents would sustain could 
it be shown that Seward, Chase, Sumner, and Hale had in 
any way been engaged in the conspiracy. There was not 
the slightest evidence to that effect; but the charge was 
not effectually silenced until the following year, when the 
thorough investigation by a Senate committee of the sub- 
ject showed that these Republican leaders knew no more of 
John Brown’s plan than the rankest Democrats of the South. 
In the excitement of the moment, however, the charge was 
made with impudent assertion, and the story invented that 
Seward and other prominent Republicans had met John 
Brown at Gerrit Smith’s house in the spring of 1859.’ 

By way of varying the charge of direct knowledge, it was 
maintained that Brown had only practically applied Seward’s 
doctrine of the irrepressible conflict. As a significant argu- 
ment, the New York Herald, on the Wednesday after the 
Harper’s Ferry raid, when the excitement was at the high- 
est, printed Seward’s “ irrepressible-conflict ” speech by the 
side of the startling news from Virginia.” The next day 
the editor averred that “Seward is the arch-agitator who is 
responsible for this insurrection,” * and a few days later ar- 
gued that he should be prosecuted as a traitor. This line 
of discourse, though for the most part intended to influence 
the coming elections, was by some men taken seriously.* 

Seward, being in Europe, made no reply to these Demo- 
cratic arguments. The Republican press and speakers met 
them in a dignified way, taking occasion to reiterate that 
their party had no intention of interfering with slavery in 
the States, and condemning the raid at Harper’s Ferry, 


1 New York Herald, Nov. 2d and 4th. 2 Thid., Oct. 19th. 
* Thid., Oct. 20th. * Nov. 1st. 
* See, for example, letter from 29 Wall Street to the Herald of Nov. 2d. 
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yet at the same time heaping no abuse upon the head of 
Brown. During the excitement of the first news, when it 
was supposed that Brown himself had been killed, Greeley 
best expressed the feeling of sympathetic Republicans. 

“There will be enough,” he wrote, “to heap execration 
on the memory of these mistaken men. We leave this work 
to the fit hands and tongues of those who regard the funda- 
mental axioms of the Declaration of Independence as ‘ glit- 
tering generalities, believing that the way to universal 
emancipation lies not through insurrection, war, and blood- 
shed, but through peace, discussion, and the quiet diffusion 
of sentiments of humanity and justice. We deeply regret 
this outbreak ; but remembering if their fault was grievous, 
grievously have they answered for it, we will not by one 
reproachful word disturb the bloody shrouds wherein John 
Brown and his compatriots are sleeping. They dared and 
died for what they felt to be right, though in a manner 
which seems to us fatally wrong. Let their epitaphs remain 
unwritten until the not distant day when no slave shall 
clank his chains in the shades of Monticello or by the graves 
of Mount Vernon.” * 

The elections were favorable to the Republicans. The 
John Brown raid undoubtedly had some influence in dimin- 
ishing their vote, but the effect was not great. ‘ Do not 
be downhearted about the Old Brown business,” Greeley 
wrote Colfax before the election. “Its present effect is bad, 
and throws a heavy load on us in this State... but the ulti- 
mate effect is to be good.... It will drive on the slave 
power to new outrages. . . . It presses on the ‘irrepressible 
conflict ; and I think the end of-slavery in Virginia and 
the Union is ten years nearer than it seemed a few weeks 
ago.”? 

Brown was taken prisoner October 18th; the preliminary 
examination was had the 25th. He was immediately indict- 
ed by the grand jury, and on Wednesday, the 26th, arraigned 


1 New York Tribune, Oct. 19th. * Life of Colfax, Hollister, p. 150. 
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for trial before the circuit court of Jefferson county, Vir- 
ginia, which was sitting at Charlestown, ten miles from 
Harper’s Ferry. The reason afterwards given to Brown, by 
the attorney for the prosecution, for the unusual haste was 
that the regular term of the court began immediately after 
the capture of the prisoners; if not tried then, they could 
not be tried until the spring term.’ But the public senti- 
ment of the community called for a speedy trial, and, with 
newspapers and people demanding summary vengeance by 
lynch-law, the authorities were right in any event to take 
prompt action.’ Yet it seemed cruel to sympathizers with 
the old Puritan that the process must go on before he had 
recovered from his wounds, and while he was obliged from 
weakness to lie upon a pallet in the court-room. 
Wednesday was consumed in getting a jury, and on Thurs- 
day the examination of witnesses began. Counsel for Brown 
were at first assigned by the court; later, lawyers came 
from Boston and Cleveland and volunteered their services for 
his defence, while, on the fourth day of the trial, Chilton, 
an attorney of eminent ability from Washington, appeared. 
Chilton had been retained by John A. Andrew, of Boston, 
and Montgomery Blair, of Maryland; he was a native of 
Virginia, had represented his State in Congress, and now 
made an able plea for the prisoner on technical grounds.’ 
The counsel for Brown assigned by the State desired at the 
commencement to make the defence on the ground of in- 
sanity. Brown, raising himself from his pallet, said: “I am 
perfectly unconscious of insanity, and I reject, so far as I 
am capable, any attempts to interfere in my behalf on that 


1 See paper on the Trial and Execution of John Brown, by General 
Marcus J. Wright, Papers of the American Historical Association, vol. iy. 
. 121. 
Z ? See citations from the Southern press by the Liberator, Nov. 11th; 
Wright, p. 115. . 
* Testimony of John A. Andrew before the Mason committee; Wright, 
p- 117; see plea of Chilton as published in New York Herald of Noy. 1st, 
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score.”’ On Monday, October 31st, the fifth day of the 
trial, the jury, after a deliberation of three quarters of 
an hour, brought in a verdict of “Guilty of treason, and 
conspiring and advising with slaves and others to rebel, 
and murder in the first degree.” The trial was fair;* no 
other result was possible. Two days afterwards, Brown was 
brought into court to receive his sentence." When asked 
whether he had anything to say why sentence should not 
be pronounced upon him, he arose and in a distinct voice 
said: “I deny everything but what I have all along admit- 
ted, of a design on my part to free slaves. .. . I never did 
intend murder or treason or the destruction of property, or 
to excite or incite slaves to rebellion, or to make insurrec- 
tion. . . . Now, if it is deemed necessary that I should for- 
feit my life for the furtherance of the ends of justice, and 
mingle my blood further with the blood of my children and 
with the blood of millions in this slave country, whose rights 
are disregarded by wicked, cruel, and unjust exactments, I 
say, let it be done.... I feel entirely satisfied with the 
treatment I have received on my trial. Considering all 
the circumstances, it has been more generous than I ex- 
pected ; but I feel no consciousness of guilt.”* The judge 
then sentenced him to be hanged in public on Friday, 
the 2d of December. The case was taken to the Court 
of Appeals by Chilton and a Richmond attorney, but a writ 
of error to the judgment rendered by the Circuit Court was 
refused.* 

From the end of the trial until the execution took place, 
Charlestown, though under martial law, was in a state of 
excitement bordering on frenzy. All Virginia was in alarm, 


1 New York Herald, Oct. 28th. 

? The paper of General Wright was written to establish that fact; see 
also Greeley’s American Conflict, vol. i. p. 294; and John Brown, by Von 
Holst, p. 154. 

* New York Herald, Nov. 1st. * Thid., Nov. 8d. 

5 New York Tribune, Noy. 21st; testimony of J. A. Andrew, Mason 
committee. 
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and Richmond at one time in a panic of fear. The wide 
belief that an attempt to rescue Brown would be made, 
the burning of several barns at night in the vicinity of 
Charlestown, which was construed to be the prelude to an 
extended slave insurrection, made the people nervous and 
apprehensive.’ There was no ground for the fear of a res- 
cue,’ or of a rising of the slaves; though Governor Wise 
kept a large body of troops constantly on the ground, it is 
improbable that he shared the fears of the citizens.’ 

The replies of Brown in the conversation with Mason, his 
bearing, and the sincere and pregnant expressions of his let- 
ters between the verdict and the execution, showed him a 
hero, and won him that admiration of choice spirits that is 
granted only to those who dare much and sacrifice much in 
the cause of humanity. Most of his letters were published 
in the Zribune, Liberator, and other newspapers of the North, 
and their utterances set people to pondering on the cause 
that this man was willing to die for. “ Everything that is 
said of John Brown,” remarked Emerson, “leaves people a 
little dissatisfied ; but as soon as they read his own speech- 
es and letters they are heartily contented—such is the sin- 
gleness of purpose which justifies him to the head and heart 
of all.” * 

To his brother Brown wrote: “I am quite cheerful in 
view of my approaching end, being fully persuaded that I 
am worth inconceivably more to hang than for any other 
purpose.’ . . . I count it all joy. ‘I have fought the good 
fight, and have, as I trust, ‘finished my course.’”* To his 


1 See the files of the New York Herald and Tribune. 

* See Report of Collamer and Doolittle, p. 23. 

8 See remarks of Senator Wilson, Senate, Dec. 8th. 

* Speech at Salem, Jan. 6th, 1860. 

*“ The saying of this true hero, after his capture, that he was frceie 
more for hanging than for any other purpose, reminds one, by its combi- 
nation of wit, NGadons, and self-devotion, of Sir Thomas More. *— Auto- 
biography of John Stuart Mill, p. 268. 

® Nov. 12th, Sanborn, p. 588. 
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old teacher he wrote: “As I believe most firmly that God 
reigns, I cannot believe that anything I have done, suffered, 
or may yet suffer will be lost to the cause of God or human- 
ity. And before I began my work at Harper’s Ferry, I felt 
assured that in the worst event it would certainly pay... . 
I have been a good deal disappointed as it regards myself 
in not keeping up to my own plans; but I now feel entirely 
reconciled to that even—for God’s plan was infinitely bet- 
ter, no doubt, or I should have kept to my own. Had Sam- 
son kept to his determination of not telling Delilah where- 
in his great strength lay, he would probably have never 
overturned the house. I did not tell Delilah, but I was in- 
duced to act very contrary to my better judgment.” ? Mak- 
ing suggestions to his wife regarding the education of their 
daughters, he said at the close of a letter to her: “ My mind 
is very tranquil, I may say joyous.” ’ 

To his cousin he expressed himself as content with his 
fate. “ When I think how easily I might be left to spoil 
all I have done or suffered in the cause of freedom, I hardly 
dare wish another voyage, even if I had the opportunity.” 
To his younger children, to take from them the thought 
that the manner of his death would be ignominious, he 
wrote: “I feel just as content to die for God’s eternal truth 
on the scaffold as in any other way;”* and on the same 
day he assured his older children that “a calm peace 
seems to fill my mind by day and by night.” With pro- 
phetic soul he added: “As I trust my life has not been 
thrown away, so I also humbly trust that my death will not 
be in vain. God can make it to be a thousand times more 
valuable to his own cause than all the miserable service (at 
best) that I have rendered it during my life.”* To a cler- 
gyman who had sent him sympathizing words he wrote: “I 
think I feel as happy as Paul did when he lay in prison. 
He knew if they killed him, it would greatly advance the 


1 Nov. 15th, Sanborn, p. 590. ? Noy. 16th, ibid., p. 593. 
8 Nov. 22d, ibid., p. 596. 4 Thid., p. 597. 
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cause of Christ; that was the reason he rejoiced so. On 
that same ground ‘I do rejoice.’ . . . Let them hang me; I 
forgive them, and may God forgive them, for they know 
not what they do. I have no regret for the transaction for 
which I am condemned. I went against the laws of men, 
it is true, but ‘whether it be right to obey God or men, 
judge ye.”* In his letter to Judge Tilden, of Cleveland, 
he said: “It is a great comfort to feel assured that I am per- 
mitted to die for a cause;”* and among the last words to 
his family, was: “ John Brown writes to his children to ab- 
hor with undying hatred that sum.of all villanies—slavery.” * 

The sun rose bright and clear on the morning that the old 
Puritan was to die. Fears of a rescue still prevailed; cannon 
were in position before the jail, and several companies of in- 
fantry guarded the place. It was nearly eleven o’clock when 
Brown was taken from his prison. He had handed to one of 
the guards a paper on which was written : “I, John Brown, 
am now quite certain that the crimes of this guile land will 
never be purged away but with blood. I had, as I now 
think vainly, flattered myself that without very much blood- 
shed it might be done.”* Soldiers marched ahead of the 
wagon in which the old Puritan, seated on his coffin, rode. 
As his glance went from the sky to the graceful outlines of 
the blue mountains, he said: “This is a beautiful country.” 
To those who were with him, he declared that he did not ~ 
dread death, nor had he ever in his life known what it was 
to experience physical fear. As he got out of the wagon at 
the gallows, his manner was composed, and he mounted the 
steps of the platform with a steady tread. Around the scaf- 
fold fifteen hundred Virginia troops were drawn up in bat- 
tle array. Howitzers were placed to command the field, a 
force of cavalry was posted as sentinels, while scouts and 
rangers were on duty outside of the enclosure. Citizens 
were not allowed to approach the scene of execution, and 


1 Noy. 23d, Sanborn, p. 598. ? Nov. 28th, ibid., p. 609. 
? Nov. 30th, ibid., p. 615. ‘ Tbid., p. 620. 
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strangers had been warned to keep away from Charlestown. 
Brown made no speech. When he had occasion to say any- 
thing to the sheriff, his voice was strangely natural. He 
stood blindfolded on the platform, the noose was adjusted 
about his neck. Everything was ready, still the sheriff did 
not receive the signal. The colonel in command was wait- 
ing until the escort of the prisoner had taken its proper 
place. It was a trying ten minutes, but Brown stood, so 
wrote Colonel Preston, an officer on duty, “upright as a sol- 
dier in position, and motionless. I was close to him and 
watched him narrowly, to see if I could detect any signs of 
shrinking or trembling in his person, but there was none.” 
At last the sheriff received the signal, the rope that held up 
the trap-door was cut, and John Brown was sent into eter- 
nity. Solemnity and decorum ruled. Colonel Preston broke 
the awful silence around him: “So perish all such enemies 
of Virginia! All such enemies of the Union! All such foes 
of the human race!”' It was the undoubted sentiment of 
every man present. 

“Brown died like a man,” wrote Francis Lieber, “and 
Virginia fretted like an old woman. . . . The deed was irra- 
tional, but it will be historical. Virginia has come out of it 
damaged, I think. She has forced upon mankind the idea 
that slavery must be, in her own opinion, but a rickety thing.”? 
As reflecting the sentiment of Concord, Louisa Alcott set 
down in her diary that, “The execution of Saint John the 
Just took place December second ;”* and Longfellow con- 


1 In this account of the execution I have in the main followed the let- 
ter of Colonel Preston, an officer of the corps of cadets, written from 
Charlestown, Dec. 2d, 1859, the day of the execution. This letter was 
made part of General Wright’s paper before the American Historical As- 
sociation. I have drawn some facts from Sanborn and have carefully con- 
sulted Redpath and the correspondents of the New York Herald and 
Tribune. Six companions of Brown, who had been taken prisoners, were 
afterwards hanged. 

2 Private letter, The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, p. 307. 

? Life and Letters of Louisa M. Alcott, p. 105. 
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fided to his journal: “This will be a great day in our his- 
tory ; the date of a new revolution, quite as much needed as 
the old one. Even now, as I write, they are leading old 
John Brown to execution in Virginia for attempting to 
rescue slaves! This is sowing the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind, which will come soon.”? 

Much sympathy was expressed with the old Puritan in 
many parts of the North. Churches held services of humil- 
iation and prayer at the hour the execution was to take 
place; in some cities funeral bells were tolled and minute- 
guns were fired; large meetings were held to lament the 
martyr, glorify his cause, and aid his family. In both 
houses of the Massachusetts legislature a motion was made 
to adjourn on account of the execution.” For the most 
part, these public manifestations were under the auspices of 
the abolitionists, and of those who inclined to their views. 
It was recognized by the Garrison abolitionists that incon- 
sistency lay between their homilies against the use of force 
and their admiration for John Brown; but the touch of 
nature was too strong for fine-spun theories, and the follow- 
ers of Garrison were active and earnest in all of these dem- 
onstrations. The Zzberator had columns of eulogy to a par- 
agraph of deprecation. The American Anti-slavery Society 
designated a period of its calendar “ The John Brown Year,” 
and in its report pages were devoted to the glorification of 
the old Puritan, while three sentences sufficed for the disap- 
proval of his method.’ 

The deed of John Brown, which engrossed public attention 
to such an extent that the death of the most celebrated writer 


1 Life of Longfellow, Samuel Longfellow, vol. ii. p. 347. 

2 The motions were, of course, defeated. In the Senate the vote stood 
11 to 8, and in the House 141 to 6. For an account of the various dem- 
onstrations, see especially the New York 7ibune and the Liberator. 

* See especially the Liberator of Nov. 25th. The twenty-seventh an- 
nual report of the American Anti-slavery Society was called “The Anti- 
slavery History of the John Brown Year;” see particularly p. 130. 
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of America, Washington Irving, passed comparatively un- 
heeded,’ gave rise to comments and opinions out of which may 
be evolved a judgment of what place he will fill in history. 
The four representative men of the country spoke positive- 
ly. Jefferson Davis called it “the invasion of a State by a 
murderous gang of abolitionists,” who came “ to incite slaves 
to murder helpless women and children . . . and for which 
the leader has suffered a felon’s death.” He asserted that 
Seward’s “ irrepressible-conflict” speech contained the germ 
that may have borne this bloody fruit. Douglas intimated 
that Brown was a horse-thief,’ and spoke of him as “a no- 
torious man who has recently suffered death for his crimes 
upon the gallows.” It was his “firm and deliberate convic- 
tion that the Harper’s Ferry crime was the natural, logical, 
inevitable result of the doctrines and teachings of the Re- 
publican party ;” and he asserted that the “ house-divided- 
against-itself” doctrine of Lincoln and the “ irrepressible- 
conflict” principle of Seward tended to produce such acts as 
the raid of John Brown.‘ 

Before Seward and Lincoln expressed their views, the 
Harper’s Ferry invasion had been the subject of several 
days’ debate in the Senate. The debate arose on the resolu- 
tion to appoint a committee to investigate the affair, and 
continued on the resolution of Douglas, which had in view 
legislation to prevent such attempts in the future. There 
had been a free interchange of opinions. The Southerners 
were aggressive ; the Republicans judicious but firm ; they 
regretted and disapproved of the act, yet sympathized with 


1 Thoreau, Last Days of John Brown, North Elba, July 4th, 1860; see 
also New York Herald and Tribune. 

2 Senate, Dec. 8th, 1859. 

®* The basis of this charge was the fact that Brown, in his Missouri ex- 
ploit, captured men who pursued him on horseback, and that, though he 
released the men, he kept the horses and afterwards sold them in Ohio. 

* Senate, Jan. 23d, 1860. See Congressional Globe, 1st Sess. 86th Cong. 
pp. 558, 554. 
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the man. The mass of Republicans were nevertheless per- 
plexed, and looked to their leaders for guidance.’ Lincoln 
spoke at the Cooper Institute, February 27th, 1860, and re- 
ferred to John Brown in cold, measured, and judicial words: 
“John Brown’s effort was peculiar,” said he. “It was not 
a slave insurrection, it was an attempt by white men to get 
up a revolt among slaves, in which the slaves refused to 
participate. In fact, it was so absurd that the slaves, with 
all their ignorance, saw plainly enough it could not suc- 
ceed. That affair in its philosophy corresponds with the 
many attempts related in history at the assassination of 
kings and emperors. An enthusiast broods over the op- 
pression of a people, until he fancies himself commissioned 
by Heaven to liberate them. He ventures the attempt, 
which ends in little else than in his own execution.” ? 

Two days later, Seward spoke in the Senate more sympa- 
thetically, and in words better calculated to meet with favor 
from those whose feeling for the man balanced their con- 
demnation of the violent breach of the law. ‘The gloom 
of the late tragedy in Virginia,” said he, “rested on the 
Capitol from the day when Congress assembled.” Brown 
“attempted to subvert slavery in Virginia by conspiracy, 
ambush, invasion, and force. The method we have adopted, 
of appealing to the reason and judgment of the people, to be 
pronounced by suffrage, is the only one by which free gov- 
ernment can be maintained anywhere, and the only one as 
yet devised which is in marked harmony with the spirit of 
the Christian religion. While generous and charitable nat- 
ures will probably concede that John Brown and his asso- 
ciates acted on earnest, though fatally erroneous, convictions, 
yet all good citizens will nevertheless agree that this attempt 
to execute an unlawful purpose in Virginia by invasion, in- 


1 An admirable statement of public opinion may be found in the At 
lantic Monthly for March, 1860, p. 378, in a criticism by OC. E. Norton of 
Redpath’s Life of John Brown. 

* Life of Lincoln, Howells, p. 206. 
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volving servile war, was an act of sedition and treason, and 
criminal in just the extent that it affected the public peace 
and was destructive of human happiness and life.” We la- 
ment, the senator continued, “the deaths of so many citi- 
zens, slain from an ambush and by surprise.” We may re- 
gret “the deaths even of the offenders themselves, pitiable, 
although necessary and just, because they acted under delir- 
ium, which blinded their judgments to the real nature of 
their criminal enterprise.”’ That Lincoln and Seward both 
represented and shaped the dominant opinion of their party 
is evident from the declaration of the National Republican 
convention, meeting in the May following, that the Harper’s 
Ferry invasion was “among the gravest of crimes.” 

Had philosophers and poets remained dumb, these expres- 
sions from men of affairs would have ended the chapter, and 
it might have been left for after-years to question the pro- 
saic judgment of statesmen, rendered in the piping times of 
peace. But men who lived in the spirit, on whom rested no 
responsibility for the march of government, who, as Thoreau 
expressed it, were not obliged to count “the votes of Penn- 
sylvania & Co.,” had already spoken. They put into words 
the feeling of many abolitionists and of many men who 
regularly voted the Republican ticket. “I wish we might 
have health enough,” said Emerson, “to know virtue when 
we see it, and not cry with the fools ‘madman’ when a 
hero passes ;” and this was greeted with prolonged applause 
by the Boston audience who had gathered to hear his lecture 
on “Courage.”* The same evening he further spoke of 
Brown as “that new saint, than whom none purer or more 
brave was ever led by love of men into conflict and death— 
the new saint awaiting his martyrdom, and who, if he shall 
suffer, will make the gallows glorious like the cross ;” and 
this sentiment was responded to with enthusiasm by the im- 
mense audience of Tremont Temple.’ 


1 Works, vol. iv. p. 636. 2 The Liberator, Nov. 18th. 
* Memoir of Emerson, Cabot, p. 597; the Liberator, Nov. 11th. This 
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“ Some eighteen hundred years ago,” said Thoreau, “Christ 
was crucified ; this morning, perchance, Captain Brown was 
hung. These are the two ends of a chain which is not with- 
out its links. He is not old Brown any longer; he is an an- 
gel of light. . . . I foresee the time when the painter will 
paint that scene [the interview of Brown and Senator Ma- 
son], no longer going to Rome for a subject; the poet will 
sing it, the historian record it; and, with the Landing of the 
Pilgrims and the Declaration of Independence, it will be the 
ornament of some future national gallery, when at least the 
present form of slavery shall be no more here. We shall 
then be at liberty to weep for Captain Brown.”’ 

Victor Hugo, the greatest genius living, an exile for the 
cause of liberty, thus wrote of the event upon which Eng- 
land and France were looking with wonder: “In killing 
Brown, the Southern States have committed a crime which 
will take its place among the calamities of history. The 
rupture of the Union will fatally follow the assassination of 
Brown. As to John Brown, he was an apostle and a hero. 
The gibbet has only increased his glory and made him a 
martyr.”* The poet who compassed all history wrote for 
the old Puritan this epitaph: Pro Christo sicut Christus.’ 

A century may, perchance, pass before an historical esti- 
mate acceptable to all lovers of liberty and justice can be 
made of John Brown. What infinite variety of opinions 
may exist of a man who on the one hand is compared to 
Socrates and Christ, and on the other hand to Orsini and 


lecture was delivered Nov. 8th. Emerson also delivered two set speeches 
on John Brown, published in vol. xi. of his Works. 

1A plea for Captain John Brown, read at Concord, Oct. 30th. 

* Cited in the twenty-seventh annual report of the American Anti- 
slavery Society, p. 161. 

* Actes et Paroles pendant l’Exil, in pach may be found two eloquent 
tributes to John Brown. “ Pour nous, qui préférons le martyre au succés, 
John Brown est plus grand que Washington,”—Jean Valjean, vol. v. Les 
Misérables. 
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Wilkes Booth! The likeness drawn between the old Puri- 
tan and these men who did the work of assassination re- 
volts the muse of history; yet the comparison to Socrates 
and Christ strikes a discordant note. The apostle of truth 
and the apostle of peace are immeasurably remote from the 
man whose work of reform consisted in shedding blood; 
the teacher who gave the injunction “ Render unto Casar 
the things that are Cesar’s,” and the philosopher whose long 
life was one of strict obedience to the laws, are a silent re- 
buke to the man whose renown was gained by the breach 
of laws deemed sacred by his country. As time went on, 
Emerson modified his first exuberant judgment, and, when 
printing ten years later his lecture on “Courage,” omitted 
the expressions here cited as his opinion of the old Pu- 
ritan.’ 

Of the influence of the Harper’s Ferry invasion something 
remains to be said. It does not appear that it gained votes 
for Lincoln in the presidential contest of 1860; nor did it, 
as was at first feared, injure the Republican cause. It isa 
notable circumstance that John A. Andrew, who presided at 
a John Brown meeting and said that whether the enterprise 
was wise or foolish, “ John Brown himself is right,” * was 
elected governor of Massachusetts by the Republicans in 
1860 by a very large majority, his vote falling but two 
thousand behind that of Lincoln. On the other hand, it is 
certain that if John Brown had never lived, Lincoln would 
have been elected President, and secession would have en- 
sued ; although the Harper’s Ferry raid did indeed furnish 
a count in the indictment of the Southern States against the 
North,* and may have been one of the influences impelling 
Virginia to join the Southern Confederacy. 

After the war began, the words full of meaning and the 


1 Life of Emerson, Cabot, p. 597. 2 The Liberator, Nov. 25th. 

* For example, see letter of A. H. Stephens to Lincoln, Dec. 30th, 1860, 
Letters and speeches, Cleveland, p.153. Also De Bow’s Review, Jan, and 
March, 1860. 
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stirring music of the John Brown song inspired Northern 
soldiers as they marched to the front ; and it was a dramatic 
incident, and one that excited many emotions, when the 
Webster regiment, of Massachusetts, whose quartet had 
composed the words and adapted them to the music of a 
Methodist hymn, burst out at Charlestown, March Ist, 1862, 
on the spot where the old Puritan was hanged, with 


“ John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.” ? 


And who can say that the proclamation of emancipation 
would have met as hearty a response, that Northern patriots 
would have fought with as much zeal, and the people sus- 
tained Lincoln in the war for the abolition of slavery as 
faithfully, had not John Brown suffered martyrdom in the 
same cause on Virginia soil ?’ 


1 The John Brown song originated in the spring of 1861. For an ac- 
count of its origin and development, see A Famous War Song: A Pa- 
per read before the United Service Club, Philadelphia, by James Beale, 
late of Twelfth Mass. Vol. Regiment, the Webster Regiment (Philadelphia, 
1890). “I said to a great gathering in the South in 1881 that I expected 
to live to see Confederate soldiers or their children erect a monument to 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, in token of the liberty which he brought 
to the white men of the South.”—Edward Atkinson, in the Boston Herald 
of Nov. ist, 1891. } 

* For a consideration of John Brown from another point of view, see 
Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. chap. xi. Fora reply, see John Brown, edited 
by F. P. Stearns, which includes the essay of Von Holst. On the subject 
generally see Whittier’s poem “ Brown of Ossawatomie ;” Blaine, vol. i. 
pp. 155, 156; Garrison, vol. iii. p. 493; Thurlow Weed, vol. ii. p. 258; 
W.P. Garrison, Andover Review, Dec., 1890, and Jan., 1891; Life of Bowles, 
vol. i, p. 251; Political Recollections, Julian, p. 169; 8. 8. Cox, p. 50. 


CHAPTER XI 


Joun Brown was hanged Friday, December 2d. The ex- 
citement was still intense when, on the following Monday, 
the Thirty-sixth Congress assembled. “ Virginia is arming 
to the teeth,” wrote ex-President Tyler from his plantation. 
“More than fifty thousand stand of arms already distrib- 
uted, and the demand for more daily increasing. Party is 
silent and has no voice. But one sentiment pervades the 
country: security a the Union, or separation. An indis- 
creet move in any direction may produce results deeply to 
be deplored. I fear the debates in Congress, and, above all, 
the speaker’s election. If excitement prevails in Congress, 
it will add fuel to the flame which already burns so terrifi- 
cally.” 

The Senate was composed of thirty-eight Democrats, 
twenty-five Republicans, and two Americans.* Since the 
meeting of the previous Congress, the Republicans had 
gained five senators. Two new States had been admitted 
by the last Congress. Minnesota, with a constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery, had come into the Union without objection 
from the Southerners, although she made one more weight 
in the balance of free against slave States. But her first 
senators and representatives were Democrats. Oregon, too, 
was admitted with a free constitution. The main opposition 
to her admission came from the Republicans, for the reason 
that her population was not equal to the number required for 


1 John Tyler to his son, Dec. 6th, 1859, Letters and Times of the Ty- 
lers, vol. ii. p. 555. * There was one vacancy. 
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a representative, and as Kansas was held to this rule, it was 
deemed unjust to admit Oregon unless Kansas should also 
be made a State; moreover, the constitution of Oregon was 
criticised in that it forbade the entrance of free negroes or 
mulattoes into the State. Another objection, not.so clearly 
expressed, was that Oregon being strongly Democratic, it 
was expected that she would furnish the coming year three 
electoral votes for the Democrats, besides at once notably 
increasing their strength in the Senate. In the House the 
admission of Oregon only commanded the votes of fifteen 
Republicans, none of them but Colfax being prominent in 
the councils of his party.’ Although regarded as a Demo- 
cratic victory, it was really an anti-slavery gain. There 
were now eighteen free to fifteen slave states, and Oregon 
as well as Minnesota cast her vote in 1860 for Lincoln. No- 
where in the existing territory of the country was there a 
possibility of carving out another slave State, 

The House was composed of one hundred and nine Re- 
publicans, eighty-eight administration Democrats, thirteen 
anti-Lecompton Democrats, and twenty-seven Americans}; 
all but four of the Americans were from the South. No 
one party having a majority, a contest for speaker was in- 
evitable. On the first ballot the Republicans divided their 
votes between John Sherman, of Ohio, and Grow, of Penn- 
sylvania; but immediately after the ballot was announced, 
Grow withdrew his name. Clark, of Missouri, soon obtained 
the floor and offered a resolution ‘that no representative who 
had endorsed and recommended the insurrectionary book, 
Helper’s “ Impending Crisis,” was fit to be speaker of this 
House. 


’ The vote for admission was: 92 Lecompton Democrats, 7 Anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats, 15 Republicans—total, 114: against admission, Republi- 
cans, 73; Southern Democrats, 18 ; South Americans, 10; anti-Lecompton 
Democrats, 2—total,103. See analysis of vote by New York Zribune, Feb. 
14th, 1859. 

* This classification is corrected from those in the Congressional Globe 
and Tribune Almanac, 
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“The Impending Crisis of the South: How to Meet It,” 
was the title of a book written by a poor white of North 
Carolina, to show that slavery was fatal to the interests of 
the non-slaveholding whites of the South. Although the 
writer’s manner was highly emotional, sincerity flowed from 
his unpractised pen. The facts were in the main correct ; 
the arguments based on them, in spite of being disfigured 
by abuse of the slave-holders and weakened by threats of 
violent action in a certain contingency, were unanswerable. 
The book was an arraignment of slavery from the stand- 
point of the poor white, and in his interest. ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was full of burning indignation at the wrong done 
the slave, and John Brown sacrificed his life willingly for 
him; while Helper, though he had the prejudices of his class 
against the black, made a powerful protest against the in- 
stitution in the name of the non-slaveholding white. “ Oli- 
garchal despotism must be overthrown; slavery must be 
abolished,” he declared; but “we long to see the day ar- 
rive” when the negroes shall be removed from the United 
States, and their places filled by white men.’ _ 

This book, published in 1857, had not at first a large cir- 
culation, but in 1859 it began to attract attention from 
those earnestly in favor of the Republican cause. A com- 
pend of its contents was published in cheap form for gra- 
tuitous distribution, and this enterprise received the written 
approval of many members of Congress, among whom were 
Sherman and Grow. The burden of Helper’s argument was 
that the abolition of slavery would improve the material 
interests of the South by fostering manufactures and com- 
merce, thus increasing greatly the value of land, the only 
property of the poor whites, and giving them a larger 
market for their products. The country and the cities 
would grow; there would be schools, as at the North, for 
the education of their children, and their rise in the social 
scale would be marked. The reasoning, supported as it was 


1 Helper, pp. 345, 381. 
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by a mass of figures, could not be gainsaid. Had the poor 
white been able to read and comprehend such an argu- 
ment, slavery would have been doomed to destruction, for 
certainly seven voters out of ten in the slave States were 
non-slaveholding whites. It was this consideration that 
made Southern congressmen so furious, for to retain their 
power they must continue to hoodwink their poorer neigh- 
bors. 

The second day of the session was exciting. Clark spoke 
on his resolution, and had extracts from the Helper com- 
pend read to show that it was an incendiary publication. 
Millson, of Virginia, declared that “one who consciously, 
deliberately, and of purpose lent his name and influence to 
the propagation of such writings is not only not fit to be 
speaker, but is not fit to live.’ These remarks were aimed 
at Sherman, now the sole Republican candidate for speaker, 
and he deemed it proper to make a reply. He had read 
neither book nor compend, and did not recollect signing the 
recommendation ; to a pointed question he made the frank 
answer: “I am opposed to any interference whatever by 
the people of the free States with the relations of master 
and slave in the slave States.” Keitt, of South Carolina, 
charged upon the Republicans the responsibility of Helper’s 
book and John Brown’s foray, exclaiming: “The South 
here asks nothing but its rights. . . . I would have no more; 
but, as God is my judge, as one of its representatives, I 
would shatter this republic from turret to foundation-stone 
before I would take one tittle less.” Thaddeus Stevens, 
with grim humor, replied: “I do not blame gentlemen of 
the South for the language of intimidation, for using this 
threat of rending God’s creation from the turret to the 
foundation. All this is right in them, for they have tried 
it fifty times, and fifty times they have found weak and 
recreant tremblers in the North who have been affected 
by it, and who have acted from those intimidations.” An 
angry colloquy between Crawford, of Georgia, and Stevens 
ensued; the House was in an uproar; the clerk was power- 
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less to preserve order; members from the benches on both 
sides crowded down into the area, and it was feared that a 
physical collision between Northern and Southern represent- 
atives would take place.’ Morris, of Illinois, who exerted 
himself to allay the tumult, said the next day: “A few more 
such scenes . . . and we shall hear the crack of the revolver 
and see the gleam of the brandished blade.” Yet the dignity 
of the place and their position restrained men from violence, 
and quiet was at length restored. It was not, however, until 
near the close of the proceedings of the following day that 
the House took the second ballot. Sherman then received 
107, nine votes short of an election; Bocock, a Democrat of 
Virginia, had 88; Gilmer, an American of North Carolina, 
22; while 14 votes were scattering. 

The House, proceeding without rules, unrestricted by the 
formalities of legislation, and lacking the guidance of chair- 
men of committees, with the clerk in the chair who had 
neither the authority nor the dignity of a speaker, became 
a great debating society in which the questions for debate 
were: Is slavery right or wrong? Ought it to be extended 
or restricted? The greater part of the talking was done 
by Southern men, and their feelings were wrought up to the 
highest pitch. Lamar, of Mississippi, declared that the Re- 
publicans were not “guiltless of the blood of John Brown 
and his co-conspirators, and the innocent men, the victims 
of his ruthless vengeance.” Helper’s book, said Pryor, of 
Virginia, riots “in rebellion, treason, and insurrection,” and 
is “ precisely in the spirit of the act which startled us a few 
weeks since at Harper’s Ferry.” The leader of the Repub- 
lican party, Seward, was an especial object of attack, and 
his declaration of the irrepressible conflict received hot cen- 
sure. Lamar suspected that he was implicated in the John 
Brown invasion.” Reuben Davis, of Mississippi, called him a 


1 Congressional Globe ; New York Tribune. 
? Remarks of Dec. 7th. This suspicion in regard to Seward was com- 
mon at the South. When part of Brown’s party took possession of the 
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traitor.’ From such expressions there followed naturally the 
threat to dissolve the Union in case the Republicans elected 
a President. “We will never submit to the inauguration 
of a Black Republican President,’ declared Crawford, of 
Georgia, amidst applause from Southern Democrats, and he 
averred, “I speak the sentiment of every Democrat on this 
floor from the State of Georgia.” This sentiment was reiter- 
ated in many forms and at every stage of the proceedings. 
“The Capitol resounds with the cry of dissolution, and the 
cry is echoed throughout the city,’ wrote Senator Grimes.’ 
The speeches of Southern members may be summed up in 
abuse of John Brown, Helper, Seward, Greeley, and John 
Sherman, and in threats of disunion. The choice of Sherman 
for speaker, said Pryor, will be a presage of “the ultimate 
catastrophe, the election of William H. Seward” for Presi- 
dent. The Republicans, for the most part, held aloof from | 
the discussion; they were always ready for a ballot, but it 
was impossible to get a vote every day. Corwin, an orator 
who nover failed to command attention, made a moderate 
and witty speech, which for the time being put the House in 
good humor; but the political atmosphere was sultry, and 
in the arena of the representatives’ hall, men swayed by 
powerful emotions had a chance to vent them, unhampered 
by the most intricate of parliamentary rules. Applause and 
hisses on the floor, echoed almost unchecked by the crowded 
galleries, added fuel to the flame. 

The arrangement of the hall had a tendency to increase 
the excitement. By resolution adopted at the previous 
session, the desks were ordered to be removed from the floor 
of the House, and such a rearrangement of the seats of 
members made as would bring them together into the small- 
est convenient space. The committee who had reported 


schoolhouse near Harper’s Ferry, the schoolmaster asked if Seward were 
concerned in the raid. Testimony Mason committee, 

? Remarks of Dec. 8th. 

* To his wife, Life of Grimes, Salter, p. 121. 
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this resolution thought the change expedient and desirable, 
and an important step towards many legislative reforms. 
The chief argument for retaining the desks, the committee 
said, “is the strongest reason for their abolition—namely, 
the convenient facility which they afford members for writ- 
ing letters and franking documents. It would certainly 
seem as if the very first duty of a representative in Con- 
gress was not simply to attend bodily in his place, but to 
listen to, and understand, and, when occasion requires it, to 
participate in the discussions and proceedings of the body 
of which he is a member.” The immense size of the hall, 
the committee continued, made it difficult to hear a member 
when speaking; and if members came into nearer contact, 
greater attention could be paid to the discussions. The 
British House of Commons, of six hundred and fifty-four 
members, it was stated, held its sessions in a much smaller 
hall than our House of Representatives, which had to ac- 
commodate only two hundred and thirty-six. Under this 
order, benches were arranged so that the House was brought 
into the smallest possible compass consistent with convenient 
and comfortable seats, and about one third of the space of 
the hall was left vacant. The new arrangement, however, did 
not suit the majority of the members. Three weeks after 
the election of a speaker, they ordered the benches taken 
out and the desks and chairs restored; but this was not 
actually done until after the close of this Congress. It isa 
matter of regret that the experiment was not given a longer 
trial. The desks were not, however, brought back on ac- 
count of the heated debates of this session, but because the 
members missed their convenience. 

The closer physical contact, the enforced attention to 
every remark, undoubtedly added to the excitement of the 
daily meetings. The participants in an angry colloquy 
could easily meet. One day Kellogg and Logan, both of 
Illinois, had an altercation growing out of a charge made 
against Senator Douglas; on another, a hot personal dis- 
pute on the floor of the House between Branch, of North 
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Carolina, and Grow, of Pennsylvania, led to a virtual chal- 
lenge to a duel from Branch, which met a dignified refusal 
from Grow. Both were afterwards arrested and placed un- 
der heavy bonds to keep the peace.’ Another day, when 
Haskin, an anti-Lecompton Democrat from New York, was 
making excited and bitter personal remarks about a col- 
league, a pistol accidentally fell to the floor from the breast- 
pocket of his coat. Some members, believing that he had 
drawn the weapon with the intention of using it, were wild 
with passion. Many Democrats rushed towards the centre 
area near which Haskin stood. The loud cries for order, 
the nervous demands for the sergeant-at-arms, and the clam- 
or of excitement, made a scene of pandemonium.” A bloody 
contest that day was imminent. ‘The members on both 
sides,” wrote Senator Grimes, of Iowa, “are mostly armed 
with deadly weapons, and it is said that the friends of each 
are armed in the galleries.”* Senator Hammond told the 
same story. “I believe,” he wrote to Lieber, “ every man 
in both houses is armed with a revolver—some with two— 
and a bowie-knife.” * 

The practice among Southerners of carrying concealed 
weapons was not uncommon. Among Northern men it was 
rarer, though they were led to it by the domineering tone 
and menacing words they were every day obliged to hear. 
They were determined not to fight duels; the moral sense 
of every Northern community was opposed to that manner 
of settling disputes. With the shadow of Broderick’s death 
resting over the Capitol, it was seen that they were invited 
to an unequal contest; for in the code of honor and the art 
of duelling the slave-holders were adept, and had the advan- 
tages of skill over inexperience. Nevertheless, Republican 


1 New York Tribune, Jan. 2d and 4th, 1860. 

2 See Congressional Globe and New York Tribune, Jan. 1 1860. 

* Grimes to his wife, Salter, p. 121. 

‘ Life of Lieber, p. 8310; see also New York Tribune, Jan. 18th, 1860; 
Recollections of Mississinply Reuben Dayis, p. 383. 
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members were resolved to defend themselves if attacked, 
and carried weapons in order to be ready for an emergency. 
The gravity of the situation was felt. Men were aware of 
the consequences that might flow from a bloody affray on 
the floor of the House, and counsels of forbearance from 
both sides were frequent. The Republicans showed great 
moderation ; it was rare that one of them spoke ; they were 
anxious to organize the House; and rather than lose time 
they let extravagant assertions pass uncontradicted, and bore 
in silence taunts and gibes from those who displayed plan- 
tation manners in the assembly of the nation. 

The House remained in session the week between Christ- 
mas and New-Year’s Day. During the intervals of debate, 
ballots were taken. On the twenty-fifth ballot, January 
4th, 1860, Sherman came within three votes of election, and 
he came no nearer in any subsequent trials. The plurality 
rule was proposed but not pressed to a vote, as the Repub- 
licans knew the Southern members would filibuster against 
its adoption. Nor were any night sessions held, although 
Greeley thought the Republicans should have insisted on a 
vote on the plurality rule, and held night sessions if neces- 
sary to accomplish the purpose.’ Such procedure, however, 
would have increased the friction between the parties and 
sections. 

In spite of the bitter personal attacks made upon him, Sher- 
man maintained during the contest a dignified composure. 
Corwin had taken pains to explain the difference between 
Republicans and abolitionists; but Sherman was frequently 
called an abolitionist, perhaps with the design of vilifying 
him at the South as Seward was vilified. General Sherman, 
then at the head of a military academy in Louisiana, relates 
how he was looked upon with suspicion on account of being 
the brother of the “abolition candidate” for speaker.*? On 
January 20th, John Sherman was able to explain how his 


1 See Greeley to Colfax, Life of Colfax, Hollister, p, 153. 
? Sherman’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 148. 
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name had come to be signed to the recommendation of the 
compend of Helper’s book. It was done by proxy.’ He that 
day declared: “Iam for the Union and the Constitution, 
with all the compromises under which it was formed and all 
the obligations which it imposes.” When I came here, he 
continued, “I did not believe that the slavery question would 
come up; and but for the unfortunate affair of Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry I did not believe that there would be any 
feeling on the subject. Northern men came here with kind- 
ly feelings, no man approving the foray of John Brown, 
and every man willing to say so; every man willing to ad- 
mit it as an act of lawless violence; . . . but this question 
of slavery was raised by the introduction of the resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri. It has had the effect of 
exciting the public mind with an irritating controversy.” 
A combination of Democrats and Southern Americans 
would have been able to name the speaker, but this seemed 
impossible to effect. Still, Smith, an American of North 
Carolina, received, January 27th, 112 votes, within three of 
an election, and Sherman’s vote on the same ballot fell to 
106. The House then adjourned from Friday to Monday, 
January 30th. When it met, Sherman withdrew his name, 
and Pennington, of New Jersey, was placed in nomination 
by the Republicans. Five ballots were taken on three suc- 
cessive days. February 1st, on the forty-fourth trial, Pen- 
nington received 117 votes, exactly the number necessary to 
elect. Three representatives, who would not vote for Sher- 
man, had come to his support to end the contest.” Penning- 


1 For full explanation, see Congressional Globe, 1st Sess. 36th Cong., p. 
547; also his letter to Gen. Sherman, Dec. 24th, 1859, where he writes: 
“Tt was a thoughtless, foolish, unfortunate act.”—Century Magazine, No- 
vember, 1892, p. 90. 

* They were Adrian, anti-Lecompton Democrat from New Jersey; 
Briggs, American, New York ; Henry Winter Davis, American, from Mary- 
land. Three anti-Lecompton Democrats—Hickman and Schwartz, from 
Pennsylvania, and Haskin, from New York—voted most of the time for 
Sherman; and Reynolds, anti-Lecompton Democrat from New York, was 
ready to jain them if his vote would elect. A1l four voted for Pennington. 


—_, 
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ton was sent to Congress by the People’s party, but was re- 
garded as a conservative Republican, and had constantly 
voted for Sherman while Sherman was a candidate. The 
contest lacked three days of being as long as that which 
terminated in the election of Banks; but then one hundred 
and thirty-three ballots were taken, while now there had been 
only forty-four. Good-humor and courtesy had marked the 
previous contest, where now were acrimony and defiance. 
There was then a suspicion that bribery had brought about 
the result; now passions more intense than avarice ruled 
supremely. Both times the discussion turned on the slavery 
question, but it was now a more strongly marked feature of 
the contest, and characterized by greater bitterness. Threats 
of disunion were then received with laughter; now they 
were too frequent and earnest to be treated lightly, even by 
those Republicans who believed they were uttered for mere 
effect. In the four years the divergence of the North and 
the South had grown into strong antagonism. 

The excitement in the House extended throughout the 
country. Congressmen received a significant and hearty 
support in their threats of disunion from the Southern 
press.’ Senator Bigler, of Pennsylvania, wrote: “The ex- 
citement seems to abate slightly in Congress, but it is on 
the rise in nearly every Southern State. . . . Nothing has 
made so much bad blood as the endorsement of the Helper 
book, and the attempt now making to promote a man who 
did this to the responsible station of speaker of the House. 
The next most offensive thing is the sympathy manifested 
for old Brown.”* The speakership contest had made Help- 


1 See Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 1st, 6th, 20th, 1860; Washington Con- 
stitution (the administration organ), Jan. 5th, 13th; Raleigh Standard, 
cited by Constitution, Jan. 14th; see the Mobile Tribune, Demopolis 
(Ala.) Gazette, New Orleans Courier, and Richmond Whig, cited by the 
Liberator, Jan. 6th. 

*To Robert Tyler, Dec. 16th, 1859, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 
vol. ii. p. 255. 
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er’s book famous, and given it an astounding circulation. 
Although the book could not openly be sold at the South, 
and a Methodist minister, a native of North Carolina, was 
imprisoned for circulating the book, yet many copies found 
their way by stealth to that region.’ But the ignorance of 
the poor white was too dense to be penetrated by Helper’s 
arguments, which had little, if any, appreciable influence on 
the South. At the North great piles of “The Impending 
Crisis” might be seen on the counter of every book-store, 
news-depot, and newspaper-stand. It proved a potent Re- 
publican document, especially in the doubtful States of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois, where it was 
easier to arouse sympathy for the degraded white than for 
the oppressed negro.” 

General Scott wrote Senator Crittenden confidentially : 
“The state of the country almost deprives me of sleep.” * 
Union-saving meetings were held in the Eastern cities to 
deplore the widening breach between the two sections, and 
to condemn equally the abolitionists and the fire-eaters of 
the South, as the advocates of secession began to be called. 
Wendell Phillips, with a certain degree of justice, thus char- 
acterized these gatherings: ‘“‘ The saddest thing in the Union 
meetings was the constant presence, in all of them, of the 
clink of coin—the whir of spindles—the dust of trade. You 
would have imagined it was an insurrection of peddlers 
against honest men.”* The Union-savers, wrote Bryant, 
“include a pretty large body of commercial men.”* The 
Southern trade, always of importance to the Eastern cities, 
was now of especial consequence, for the South had scarce- 
ly felt the effects of the panic of 1857, while the West still 
labored under great business depression. ‘ The Southern 


1 Helper’s Impending Crisis, p. 395; New York hes April Lath" 
? Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 469. 

* Life of Crittenden, Coleman, vol. ii. p. 182. 

* Speeches and Léctrires, p. 316. 

5 Life of Bryant, Godwin, vol. ii. p. 128. 
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trade is good just now,” wrote Bryant to John Bigelow, 
“and the Western rather unprofitable. Appleton says there 
is not a dollar in anybody’s pocket west of Buffalo.”* <A 
black list of New York merchants, called abolition houses, 
and a white list, called constitutional houses, were published 
in the South, and Southern buyers were advised, and even 
warned, to place their orders with the proper parties.’ 
Northern business men and agents of Eastern houses re- 
ceived warning at Savannah that they had better return 
home, as it would be useless for them to solicit orders on 
account of the sentiment now prevailing. Gratified at 
the success of this move, Southerners argued that “non- 
intercourse is the one prescription for Northern fanaticism 
and political villany.”* Health-seekers accustomed to go 
South, to avoid the rigor of the Northern winter, were 
counselled to change their plans and visit the West Indies 
or Europe, as the mere fact of hailing from the North 
might subject them to annoyance or insult from the South- 
ern populace.* 

The gravity of the situation demanded an expression from 
the four representative men of the country, especially as 
three of them were avowed candidates for the presidency. 
The differences between Douglas and the Southern senators 
coming up in the Senate, he declared to them: “I am not 
seeking a nomination. I am willing to take one, provided I 
can assume it [the nomination] on principles that I believe 
to be sound; but in the event of your making a platform 
that I could not conscientiously execute in good faith if I 
were elected, I will not stand upon it and be a candidate. .. .. 
I have no grievances, but I have no concessions. I have no 


1 Life of Bryant, Godwin, vol. ii. p. 128. 

2 New York Tribune, Jan. 23d. 

* Savannah Republican ; see also Memphis Avalanche, cited by New 
Orleans Picayune, Jan. 26th; also Picayune, Feb. 15th, and Charleston 
Oourier, Jan. 6th and March 17th. 

* New York Tribune, Jan, 21st, 
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abandonment of position or principle; no recantation to 
make to any man or body of men on earth.” ? 

The responsibility of leadership imposed upon Jefferson 
Davis a comparatively guarded expression of his views. 
But he gave the Senate to understand that the Union would 
be dissolved in the event of the election of a radical Repub- 
lican like Seward on the platform of the “ irrepressible-con- 
flict” speech.” On the 2d of February Davis introduced a | 
series of resolutions to define the position of Southern Dem- 
ocrats. The fourth was the crucial one; it declared that 
neither Congress nor a territorial legislature, by direct or 
indirect and unfriendly legislation, had the power to annul 
the constitutional right of citizens to take slaves into the 
common territories ; but it was the duty of the federal goy- 
ernment to afford for slaves, as for other species of prop- 
erty, the needful protection.* 

These declarations of Douglas and Davis had more than 
usual significance in view of the approaching national Dem- 
ocratic convention, and seemed to show that the breach in 
the party was irreconcilable. Davis said, in effect, to Doug- 
las, You must come on to our platform or you will get no 
Southern support in your candidature for President ; while 
Douglas had declared that he would not yield a jot, and that 
he was backed by two-thirds of the Democratic party.* 

Lincoln, on invitation of the Young Men’s Central Re- 
publican Union of New York city, obtained, to his great de- 
light, a hearing in the East, delivering a speech, February 
27th, in the Cooper Institute to a brilliant audience.* “Since 
the days of Clay and Webster,” said the Zribune the next 
morning, “no man has spoken to a larger assemblage of the 
intellect and mental culture of our city.” Lincoln had a 


1 Remarks of Jan. 12th. 

* Congressional Globe, 1st Sess. 36th Cong., pp. 574, 577. 

* These resolutions may be found in the Congressional Globe, 1st Sess. 
86th Cong., p. 658. ‘Ibid., p. 424. 

5 Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p, 216. 
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long time to prepare his address, and to no previous effort 
of his life had he devoted so much study and thought. But 
on appearing before the New York city audience, he was at 
first a little dazzled, and, moreover, disconcerted at his per- 
sonal appearance. The new suit of clothes that had seemed 
so fine in his Springfield home was in awkward contrast 
with the neatly fitting dress worn by William Cullen Bry- 
ant, the chairman of the meeting, and other New York gen- 
tlemen who graced the platform.’ But the earnest. manner 
and power of expression overcame the effect produced by 
his ungainly appearance. The speech was a success. “No 
man,” said the Z7ribune, “ever before made such an impres- 
sion on his first appeal to a New York audience.” The 
speech is worthy of great praise, and ought to be read entire 
by him who would fully understand the history of the year 
1860.2. “Ido not hesitate to pronounce it,” wrote Greeley 
some years later, “the very best political address to which I 
ever listened—and I have heard some of Webster’s grandest.” * 

Lincoln showed conclusively that the fathers held and 
acted upon the opinion that Congress had the power to pro- 
hibit slavery in the territories ; that the Republican party, 
therefore, was not revolutionary but conservative, for it 
maintained the doctrine of the men who had made the Con- 
stitution. Addressing himself to the Southern people, he 
said: “ Some of you are for reviving the foreign slave-trade ; 
some for Oongress forbidding the territories to prohibit 
slavery within their limits; some for maintaining slavery 
in the territories through the judiciary ; some for the ‘ great 
principle’ that ‘if one man would enslave another, no third 
man should object,’ fantastically called popular sovereign- 
ty; but never a man among you in favor of federal prohi- 


1 Herndon, p. 454. 
* It is given in full in the Life of Lincoln by Howells, and in the Life 
by Raymond. Liberal extracts are made by Nicolay and Hay. 
8 Century Magazine, July, 1891, p. 373. An address of Greeley, written 
about 1868, and first published in 1891, 
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bition of slavery in federal territories, according to the prac- 
tice of our fathers who framed the government under which 
we live. Not one of all your various plans can show a prec- 
edent or an advocate in the century within which our gov- 
ernment originated. . . . You say we have made the slavery 
question more prominent than it formerly was. We deny 
it. We admit that it is more prominent, but we deny that 
we made itso. It was not we, but you, who discarded the old 
policy of the fathers.” Alluding to the Southern threats of 
disunion, he said : “ Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is that 
you will destroy the government unless you be allowed to 
construe and enforce the Constitution as you please, on all 
points in dispute between you and us. You will rule or ruin 
in all events.” 

Addressing himself to the Republicans, he referred to the 
encroaching demands of the slave power and asked, What 
will satisfy the South? “This, and this only,” he answered : 
“cease to call slavery wrong and join them in calling it 
right. And this must be done thoroughly—done in ae¢s as 
well as in words.” The South thinking slavery right and 
“our thinking it wrong is the precise fact upon which de- 
pends the whole controversy. Thinking it right, as they do, 
they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition as be- 
ing right; but thinking it wrong as we do, can we yield to 
them? Can we cast our votes with their view and against 
our own? In view of our moral, social, and political respon- 
sibilities, can we do this? Wrong as we think slavery is, 
we can yet afford to let it alone where it is, because that 
much is due to the necessity arising from its actual presence 
in the nation; but can we, while our votes will prevent it, 
allow it to spread into the national territories, and to over- 
run us here in these free States? ... Let us not be slan- 
dered,” Lincoln continued, “ from our duty by false accusa- 
tions against us, nor frightened from it by menaces of de- 
struction to the government. . . . Let us have faith that 
right makes might ; and in that faith let us, to the end, dare 
to do our duty as we understand it.” 
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Two days later, Seward spoke in the Senate. Of an un- 
imposing physical figure, with a husky voice, angular gest- 
ures, and a dry didactic manner, he held spell-bound for two 
hours the Senate chamber and galleries, crowded with the 
distinguished and intellectual men and the graceful women 
of the nation’s capital. It was the pregnant matter of the 
discourse and the commanding position of the speaker that 
attracted this profound attention. 

Almost at the outset Seward said: “It will be an over- 
flowing source of shame as well as of sorrow if we, thirty 
millions, . . . cannot so combine prudence with humanity, in 
our conduct concerning the one disturbing subject of slavery, 
as not only to preserve our unequalled institutions of free- 
dom, but also to enjoy their benefits with contentment and 
harmony.”’ “Men, States and nations,” he continued, “ di- 
vide upon the slavery question, not perversely, but because, 
owing to differences of constitution, condition, or circum- 
stances, they cannot agree.” He alluded to the encroach- 
ments of the slave power, mentioning the governor’s veto of 
the act of the Nebraska legislature dedicating that territory 
to freedom, the legal establishment of slavery in New 
Mexico, and he referred to the fact that “savage Africans 
have been once more landed on our shores.” He asked, 
“ Did ever the annals of any government show a more rapid 
or more complete departure from the wisdom and virtue of 
its founders? ... There is not,” he declared, “over the face 
of the whole world to be found one representative of our 
country who is not an apologist for the extension of slav- 


1 In connection with this remark and the general drift of Seward’s 
speech, the opinion of Professor Bryce is interesting. “It is possible 
that a higher statesmanship might have averted” the civil war.—Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. 201. Bryce also expresses the conjecture 
that cabinet government might have solved the slavery question without 
war. “But it was the function of no one authority in particular to dis- 
cover a remedy, as it would have been the function of a cabinet in Eu- 
rope.”—Ibid., p. 317. See abstract of Yon Holst’s criticism of this state- 
ment, The Nation, April 24th, 1890. 
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ery.” Now, “we hear menaces of disunion, louder, more 
distinct, more emphatic than ever,” so that, while hitherto 
the question for the Republican party has been, “ How 
many votes can it cast?” it is now, “ Has it determination 
to cast them?’ Nevertheless, we should ‘‘consider these 
extraordinary declamations [for disunion] seriously and 
with a just moderation.” The motto inscribed on the ban- 
ner of the Republican party will be ‘“ Union and Liberty ;” 
but “if indeed the time has come when the Democratic 
party must rule by terror, instead of ruling through con- 
ceded public confidence, then it is quite certain it cannot be 
dismissed from power too soon.” Yet, “I remain now in 
the opinion... that these hasty threats of disunion are so 
unnatural that they will find no hand to execute them.” ’ 
This speech, the calm, temperate discussion of an exciting 
question by a statesman, was one of great power. Seward, 
of all leading Republicans the most obnoxious to the South, 
and thought to be assured of the Republican nomination, 
owed it to his party to allay if possible, without abating a 
jot of principle, the unnecessary fears of what would happen 
should he become President; and for that purpose this 
speech was calculated. It was likewise a frank exposition 
of his ideas for the benefit of the Republican national con- 
vention soon to assemble at Chicago, and an outline of the 
spirit and principles in which he would administer the goy- 
ernment should he be nominated and elected President. 
The speech was severely criticised by the abolitionists, be- 
cause it was not a vigorous enforcement of the “ irrepress- 
ible-conflict ” doctrine. They appealed from Seward in the 
Capitol to Seward on the stump. “The temptation which 
proved too powerful for Webster,” wrote Garrison, “is se- 
ducing Seward to take the same downward course.” * “ Sew- 
ard makes a speech in Washington on the tactics of the 
Republican party,” said Wendell Phillips, “but he phrases 


1 Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 619 et seg. 
* The Liberator, March 9th, 
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it so as to suit Wall Street.”* This was the captious criti- 
cism of men who, far in the vanguard of public opinion, 
were impatient because political leaders did not keep pace 
with them. They failed to recognize that Seward and Lin- 
coln, in their opposition to slavery, were going just as far 
and as fast as the people would follow, The influence of 
the abolitionists in the decade between 1850-60 was by no 
means commensurate with their ability and zeal. Their 
meetings were frequent, their conventions well attended, 
their resolutions wordy and emphatic. Yet they rejected 
the most feasible and regular means of checking the slave 
power, for the reason that the Republicans did not go far 
enough. These only proposed to prohibit slavery in the 
territories, while the abolitionists were for its abolition in 
the States. To take no part in elections was a tenet of Gar- 
rison and Phillips; and they were apt to criticise Repub- 
licans as severely as they did Democrats. An earnest writer 
and organizer like Garrison and an orator like Phillips could 
hardly devote themselves to a work for ten years without 
making themselves felt. Yet the only practical result of 
their labor lay in the fact that, having convinced men that 
slavery was wrong, they made Republican voters, while 
they were urging their followers not to vote. The work of 
Garrison and his disciples between 1831-40, in arousing the 
conscience of the nation, had borne good fruit; but that 
work was done. The public mind had now to grapple with 
the question, How could the sentiment that slavery was 
wrong accomplish results and stop the spread of the evil? 
The abolitionists said, By disunion; while the Republicans, 
intending to preserve union and liberty, proposed constitu- 
tional and regular methods. Yet it was better for the cause 
that Garrison and Phillips wrought outside of the Repub- 
lican party. Their radical notions could not be held within 
platforms, nor could they follow a political leader. It was 
a frequent charge of Southerners that Garrison and Phillips 


1 New York Tribune, March 22d, 
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were apostles whom the Republicans delighted to honor, 
while in the Republican literature we see long explanations 
and emphatic denials that Republicans are abolitionists, or 
have anything in common with them. 

The party that had for representatives two such men as 
Seward and Lincoln was indeed fortunate. That their 
speeches of 1858 and 1860, made absolutely without con- 
sultation, so closely resembled each other is evidence that 
two great political minds ran in the same channel; and, as 
both interpreted acutely popular sentiment, it is evidence, 
too, of the length to which Republican voters were willing 
to go. Both men realized that an effort should be made to 
attract the Fillmore voters of 1856; and although neither re- 
affirmed his declaration of 1858, nothing in these speeches 
indicated the smallest change of opinion. Lincoln’s speech 
received far less attention than Seward’s. Every sentence 
of the senator was dissected and every word weighed, “I 
hear of ultra old Whigs in Boston,” wrote Bowles to Thur- 
low Weed, “who say they are ready to take up Seward 
upon his recent speech.” * 

When we consider that Seward and Lincoln were promi- 
nent candidates for the presidential nomination, and that 
the convention would assemble in two months and a half, 
such able and bold discussion by them of the issue before the 
country commands our admiration.. Understanding the 
character of Lincoln as we do now, the combination of 
moral feeling and political sagacity which marks the Cooper 
Institute address seems entirely in keeping with the man. 
The veering course of Seward makes students of history 
doubt whether he had strong convictions. But his public 
speeches guided opinion, and were conceived in a higher 
moral atmosphere than he breathed when engaged in polit- 
ical manipulation. 

For some time after the election of the speaker, peace had 
reigned in the House of Representatives, but on the 5th of 


1 Life of Weed, vol. ii. p. 260. 
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April a violent scene took place. In committee of the whole, 
Lovejoy had the fioor and proceeded to make an anti-slavery 
speech. “Slave-holding,” he asserted, “is worse than rob- 
bing, than piracy, than polygamy. ... The principle of en- 
slaving human beings because they are inferior . . . is the 
doctrine of Democrats, and the doctrine of devils as well; 
and there is no place in the universe outside the five points 
of hell and the Democratic party where the practice and 
prevalence of such doctrines would not be a disgrace.” As 
Lovejoy spoke, his manner as boisterous as his words were 
vehement, he advanced into the area and occupied the space 
fronting the Democratic benches. Pryor, of Virginia, left 
his seat, moved quickly towards Lovejoy, and, with gesture 
full of menace, exclaimed, in a voice of anger: “The gen- 
tleman from Illinois shall not approach this side of the 
House, shaking his fists and talking in the way he has 
talked. It is bad enough to be compelled to sit here and 
hear him utter his treasonable and insulting language; but 
he shall not, sir, come upon this side of the House shaking 
his fist in our faces.” 

Potter, of Wisconsin, stepped towards Pryor and shouted : 
“We listened to gentlemen on the other side for eight 
weeks, when they denounced the members upon this side 
with violent and offensive language. We listened to them 
quietly and heard them through. And now, sir, this side 
shall be heard, let the consequences be what they may.” 

The point of order I make, replied Pryor, is that the 
gentleman shall speak from his seat; “but, sir, he shall not 
come upon this side shaking his fist in our faces and talk- 
ing in the style he has talked.” 

“You are doing the same thing,” cried Potter. 

“You shall not come upon this side of the House,” said 
Barksdale, of Mississippi, menacingly to the face of Lovejoy. 
“Nobody can intimidate me,” uttered Lovejoy, with a loud 
voice. 

And now thirty or forty members had gathered in the 
area around Lovejoy and Pryor, shouting and gesticulating. 
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The confusion was great; men trembled with excitement 
and passion; rage distorted many faces ; it seemed as if the 
long-dreaded moment of a bloody encounter on the floor of 
the House had come. Above the din might be heard the 
voice of Potter, saying, “I do not believe “that side of the 
House can say where a member shall speak, and they shall 
not say it ;” also the cries of a member from Mississippi and 
a member from Kentucky insisting that Lovejoy could not 
speak on their side,“ let the consequences be what they will.” 

“My colleague shall speak,” said Kellogg. The chair- 
man of the committee, having in vain tried to preserve or- 
der, called the speaker to the chair and reported the disorder 
to the House. The speaker begged gentlemen to respect the 
authority of the House and take their seats. ‘“ Order that 
black-hearted scoundrel and nigger-stealing thief to take his 
seat, and this side of the House will do it,” shouted Barks- 
dale. The efforts of the speaker were at last successful ; 
order was restored, the chairman of the committee resumed 
the chair, and Lovejoy went on. The speech was inter- 
spersed with remarks from Barksdale, calling Lovejoy “an 
infamous, perjured villain,” “a perjured negro-thief,” and 
from another Mississippi member terming him a “mean, 
despicable wretch.” Nothing daunted Lovejoy. “ You shed 
the blood of my brother on the banks of the Mississippi 
twenty years ago,” he cried to the Southerners, “ and what 
then? Iam here to-day, thank God, to vindicate the prin- 
ciples baptized in his blood. . . . But I cannot go into a slave 
State,” he continued, “and open my lips in regard to the 
question of slavery—” “No,” interrupted a Virginia mem- 
ber, “ we would hang you higher than Haman.” 

“The meanest slave in the South is your superior,” cried 
Barksdale. Lovejoy was, however, permitted to finish his 
speech, and for a few days the story of his bearding the 
slave-holders in the zp PieaaeALy es’ hall of the nation filled 
the North.’ 


1 My account is taken from the Congressional Globe and the New York 
Tribune. 
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Out of the proceedings of this day a quarrel grew be- 
tween Pryor and Potter. Pryor demanded “the satisfaction 
usual among gentlemen for the personal affront you offered 
me in debate.” Potter accepted the challenge, and, using 
his privilege, named bowie-knives as the weapons. The sec- 
ond of Pryor, without consulting him, refused to allow his 
principal fo engage in combat by “this vulgar, barbarous, 
and inhuman mode.” * 

This incident produced a greater sensation at the North 
than its intrinsic importance warranted. The reason is not 
far to seek. In Washington, Northern congressmen were 
taunted as cowards because they would not practise the 
code of honor, and in the Southern States the boast that one 
Southron could thrash four Yankees frequently accompanied 
the threats of disunion. Neither Lovejoy nor Potter had 
quailed before the menaces of the fire-eaters. Such action 
awakened the feeling in the breasts of many Northern men 
that they were as ready to fight for their own proper rights 
as were the vaunting Southerners; that on equal terms they 
were equally brave. Potter’s choice of the bowie-knife had 
a grim fitness, for it was a popular implement of the South, 
and might be considered slavery’s contribution to the prac- 
tice of single combat, although not recognized by the code. 

Potter was the hero of but a day. Public attention, 
taken for the moment from the approaching Charleston 
convention, returned to it with renewed force. We all know 
the absorbing interest taken beforehand in the convention 
of a great party whose platform or candidates are matters 
of uncertainty; but never before nor since has there been 
such an intensity of curiosity, interest, and concern as now 
prevailed regarding the action that would be taken by the 
national Democratic convention. 

A Southern view of the situation from a conservative 
standpoint is best given in a confidential letter of Senator 


1 The correspondence was published in the New York Tribune of April 
17th. 
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Hammond to Francis Lieber. “The Lovejoy explosion,” he 
wrote, April 19th, “and all its sequences which were so 
threatening last week, has been for the present providen- 
tially cast in the shade by the intensified and utterly ab- 
sorbing interest in the Charleston convention. . . . I assure 
you... that unless the slavery question can be wholly 
eliminated from politics, this government is not worth two 
years’, perhaps not two months’, purchase. . . . Unless the 
aggression on the slave-holder is arrested, no power short of 
God’s can prevent a bloody fight here, and a disruption of 
the Union. . . . While regarding this Union as cramping 
the South, I will nevertheless sustain it as long asI can... . 
I firmly believe that the slave-holding South is now the con- 
trolling power of the world—that no other power would 
face us in hostility. Cotton, rice, tobacco, and naval stores 
command the world; and we have sense to know it, and are 
sufficiently Teutonic to carry it out successfully. The North 
without us would be a motherless calf, bleating about, and 
die of mange and starvation.” ' 

It was unfortunate both for the Northern Democrats and 
the Union that at this critical juncture the national con- 
vention should meet at Charleston, the hot-bed of disunion. 
The place had been selected four years. previously,’ when 
harmony prevailed in the party and Douglas was a favorite 
of the South. Although having a population of but forty 
thousand, Charleston was marked by wealth and refine- 
ment, and tinctured with more of the aristocratic spirit 
than any other city of the country. Its citizens were gen- 
erous and hospitable, but their entertainment was for people 
of their own way of thinking; it does not appear that they 
opened their houses to Northern delegates who came to ad- 
vocate the cause of Douglas. The appearance and conduct 
of the Tammany delegation excited disgust in the minds of 


1 Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, p. 310. 
2 Greeley’s American Conflict, vol. i. p. 809; Cleveland Plain Deater, 
April 26th. 
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the elegant residents, who had only known by hearsay their 
Northern allies; while to Northern Democrats the haughty 
bearing they encountered seemed little in keeping with the 
character of their party, which they regarded essentially 
as the party of the people. The appearance of wealth and 
luxury shown in the mansions, in gay equipages, and in the 
rich dress of the ladies was a novel sight to all Northern 
visitors except to those living in a few of the Eastern cities ; 
the forced economy of the West for the last three years was 
in painful contrast with the lavish display that might be 
seen any pleasant afternoon on the fashionable drive of 
Charleston.’ 

At this time Southern travel was exclusively confined to 
health-seekers and Eastern business men, so that most of 
the Northern delegates saw, for the first time in their lives, 
slavery face to face. Many of them, curious to look into 
the workings of the institution, availed themselves of sev- 
eral opportunities to visit the slave mart, and were present 
at a slave auction. A delegate who has given a graphic ac- 
count of his investigations, expressed surprise at the mani- 
festation of so little feeling by negroes about to be sold. 
He saw none of the indecent and outrageous scenes de- 
scribed in abolition prints, yet the strange spectacle of hu- 
man beings sold like horses was one of the most revolting 
sights he had ever seen.” The exuberant prosperity of the 
South did not seem an object of envy to the Northern visit- 
ors, because it was attended with slavery, and they were 
shocked to hear men rated wealthy on account of the high 
price of negroes. 

The delegates were a strong body of men. The politi- 
cians who came were of the better class; lawyers, men of 


? New York Tribune, April 23d. My mother, who accompanied my fa- 
ther to Charleston, he being a delegate, has given mea lively description 
of her impressions of the city and people. 

2 J. W. Gray to the Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 20th and 80th; see 
also National Political Conventions of 1860, Halstead, p, 61. 
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business, and planters of large influence and high character 
in their respective communities, though little known beyond 
their own States, were glad to have the honor of assisting 
in the deliberations of their party’s national council. The 
selections had for the most part been made with care, and, 
except in New York and Pennsylvania, the action of the 
minor conventions that met to choose delegates was little 
disturbed by the operations of machine politics. But few 
senators or congressmen had seats in the convention. It 
actually seemed as if one of the conditions the constitutional 
fathers had hoped to secure in providing for the choice of a 
President by electors was fulfilled in this nominating assem- 
blage of the great party. ‘It was desirable,” wrote Hamil- 
ton, in defending the mode of appointment of the chief mag- 
istrate, “that the sense of the people should operate in the 
choice of the person to whom so important a trust was to 
be confided. This end will be answered by committing the 
right of making it, not to any pre-established body, but to 
men chosen by the people for the special purpose, and at 
the particular conjuncture. It was equally desirable that 
the immediate election should be made by men most capa- 
ble of analyzing the qualities adapted to the station.... A 
small number of persons, selected by their fellow-citizens 
from the general mass, will be most likely to possess the in- 
formation and discernment requisite to such complicated in- 
vestigations.” ' The convention was composed of about six 
hundred delegates; but three hundred and three, the exact 
number of electors, was the total vote, each State casting 
its electoral vote. 

Another condition, however, that the constitutional fa- 
thers had deemed of vital importance was completely set at 
naught by the convention system. “It was also peculiarly 
desirable,” Hamilton argued, “ to afford as little opportunity 
as possible to tumult and disorder. . . . And as the electors 
chosen in each State are to assemble and vote in the State 


i The Federalist. No. Ixviii. 
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in which they are chosen, this detached and divided situa- 
tion will expose them much less to heats and ferments, which 
might be communicated from them to the people, than if 
they were all to be convened at one time, in one place.” 
Yet many evils now attendant upon the national political 
conventions did not accompany the one at Charleston. As 
the city was small, the local outside pressure was not heavy; 
and, not being easy of access, only a small number of stran- 
gers came from different parts of the country to shout for 
their particular candidate and increase the difficulty of care- 
ful procedure. The hall in which the sessions were held 
could only accommodate two thousand people. Delibera- 
tive action was more feasible there than in the monstrous 
buildings where now the delegates play their parts to an au- 
dience of many thousands. 

The antagonism between the delegates from the cotton 
States and those from the West was the main feature of 
the situation.’ It proclaimed in an emphatic manner the 
schism in the party. The sections divided on a man, Doug- 
las being the pivot on which the convention turned. As he 
stood for a principle, the minute the making of a platform 
began, the radical difference was obvious. The West, from 
personal loyalty and enthusiasm, determined to have Doug- 
las, and they carried nearly the whole North with them, for 
it was patent that he could poll more votes in the free States 
than any other candidate. His nomination implied a cer- 
tain platform, and meant resistance to the domination of 
Southern extremists in the party. On the other hand, the 
delegates from the slave States thought Douglas as bad as 
Seward, and popular sovereignty as hateful as Sewardism, 
and in their demand for a plain statement of principles and 
not one facing both ways, they asked for a platform on 
which Douglas could not possibly stand, and which would 
render his nomination impossible. These differences came 
to the surface before the convention met, and were promi- 


1 The cotton States had fifty-one votes, the West sixty-six. 
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nent AY as st day’s proceedings. The agitation of the 
~S poles co centred at Charleston. Men asked, Would 

‘Wisdom enough in the convention to do something 
towards allaying the agitation, or would it only be increased, 
as had been the result of the actual session of Congress ? 
The difficulty seemed insurmountable. It was evident that 
unless the delegates from the cotton States could frame the 
platform or name the candidate, they would secede from 
the convention, and it was just as apparent to the North 
that the Douglas men could concede neither. But this the 
Southerners did not see. They generally had the privilege 
of dictating the declaration of principles and controlling 
the nomination; and although the Western opposition was 
fiercer than any’ they had previously met, they could not 
doubt that it would eventually give way. You deny us 
our rights in the territories, complained the South. We 
will stand by you in all of your just claims, replied those 
whom the slogan of Douglas had called to the contest, but 
the demands of the fire-eaters we will not concede.’ 

The gravity of the situation was appreciated by all. 
Union meant probable success, disagreement implied cer- 
tain defeat. It was noted that intemperate drinking, so fre- 
quent where a mass of men gathered on a political errand, 
was absent. Boisterous merriment would have seemed a 
discordant note while the shadow of dissolution hung over 
the convention. The delegates felt the weight of responsi- 
bility resting upon them ; their faces were serious, even sad. 
“Tn this convention,” said the Charleston Mercury, “ where 
there should be confidence and harmony, it is plain that 
men feel as if they were going into a battle.”* Charleston 
being a religious community, the old Episcopal Church of 
St. Michael was open daily, and “pager! ordered prayers 


1“TDinna hear the slogan? ’Tis Douglas and his chee was a favorite 
expression of the Douglasites. 
2 April 21st, cited by Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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for the success of the Southern cause were offered up. The 
supplications of the priest were responded to by a goodly 
number of women. On the day of the most exciting debate, 
when the critical period had arrived, the clergyman who 
opened the session prayed for a happy and harmonious con- 
clusion of the present deliberations.’ At the same time, fer- 
vent abolition preachers at the North were praying for a 
disruption of the Charleston convention.’ 

The convention met Monday, April 23d. The Douglas 
men had a majority in number of the delegates, but as Cali- 
fornia and Oregon acted with the South, the anti-Douglas 
men had seventeen States out of thirty-three. Thus,-having 
a majority on the committees, they were able to name the 
president of the convention. Caleb Cushing was chosen for 
the position. Both factions were anxious to have the plat- 
form settled before balloting for a candidate, a course de- 
cided upon the second day. The committee on resolutions, 
composed as usual of one member-from each State, went in- 
dustriously to work. They were anxious to agree; their ses- 
sions were protracted and earnest. It seemed as if the fate 
of the party lay in the hands of those thirty-three men, but 
they were really only representatives of Douglas and Jeffer- 
son Davis. The Southern delegates had in caucus deter- 
mined to stand by the Davis Senate resolutions ; the North- 
ern delegates were committed to the position of Douglas. 
The irrepressible conflict had invaded the Democratic party, 
and its convention was a house divided against itself. On 
the fifth day the committee on resolutions made known 
their disagreement, and presented a majority and minority 
report. 

The platform of the majority of the committee declared 
that the territorial legislature has no power to abolish 
slavery in a territory, to prohibit the introduction of slaves 


1 Charleston Daily Courier, April 27th. 
2 See Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 2d. 
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therein, or destroy the right of property in slaves by any 
legislation whatever ; and that it is the duty of the federal 
government to protect, when necessary, slavery in the terri- 
tories. The platform of the minority in committee reaf- 
firmed the Cincinnati platform. In substance, it asserted 
that the Democratic party was pledged to abide by the 
Dred Scott decision, or any future decision of the Supreme 
Court on the rights of property in the States or territories. 
Henry B. Payne, of Ohio, submitted the minority report, 
and defended it in an earnest speech. He was a lawyer of 
culture and a gentleman of refinement who loved the Union 
and his party and reverenced the Constitution. Always an 
impressive speaker, his mien was especially solemn as he 
made a conciliatory appeal to the South. Every gentleman 
who had signed the minority report, he said, “had felt in 
his conscience and in his heart that upon the result of our 
deliberations and the action of this convention, in all homan 
probability, depended the fate of the Democratic party and 
the destiny of the Union.” This was not the usual clap-trap 
exaggeration of convention oratory, but it was the expres- 
sion of the sincere feeling of thoughtful Northern men. We 
should have been no patriots, Payne continued, if we had 
brought into our deliberative conference any but an earnest 
and honest desire to adjust the differences that exist in our 
party. Citing the opinion of many Southerners to show 
that once the Southern idea of popular sovereignty was the 
same as that of the North, he declared, “The Northern 
mind is thoroughly imbued with the principle of popular 
sovereignty. .. . We ask nothing for the people of the ter- 
ritories but what the Constitution allows them, for we say 
we abide by the decision of the courts, who are the final in- 
terpreters of the Constitution. The Dred Scott decision, 
having been rendered since the Cincinnati platform was 
adopted, renders this proper. We will take that decision 
and abide by it like loyal, steadfast, true-hearted men... . 
I would appeal to the South to put no weights on the North 
—to let them run this race unfettered and unhampered. If 


—— 
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the appeal is answered, the North will do her duty in the 
struggle.”’’ 

Payne’s speech was received with loud demonstrations of 
approval from the Northern delegates and with respect by 
those of the South. But the eloquence of a Demosthenes 
could not have persuaded them to take the platform advo- 
cated by Payne, unless coupled with the condition that they 
might name the candidate. At the afternoon session, Yan- 
cey, of Alabama, the champion of the fire-eaters and the 
most eloquent orator of the South, took the floor amid deaf- 
ening and prolonged cheers. The Southern gentlemen rose 
to their feet, and the ladies in the galleries waved their | 
handkerchiefs as he advanced to the platform.’ He was tall 
and slender, with long black hair, a mild and gentlemanly 
manner, and an habitual expression of good humor; dressed 
in pronounced Southern style, his appearance was pictu- 
resque. As he opened his mouth, his words of passion, uttered 
in a soft, musical voice, gave him the rapt attention of the 
audience. ‘“ We came here,” he said, “ with one great pur- 
pose. First, to save our constitutional rights, if it lay in our 
power to do so... . We are in the minority, as we have 
been taunted here to-day. In the progress of civilization, 
the Northwest has grown up from an infant in swaddling- 
clothes into the free proportions of a giant people. We 
therefore, as the minority, take the rights, the mission, and 
the position of the minority. What is it we claim? We 
claim the benefit of the Constitution that was made for 
the protection of minorities; that Constitution which our 
fathers made that they and their children should always 
observe—that a majority should not rely upon their num- 
bers and strength, but should loyally look into the written 
compact and see where the minority was to be respected 
and protected. The proposition you make [those favoring 


1 These citations are taken from the speech as published in the Charles- 
ton Courier and compared with the report of the Charleston Mercury. 
* Charleston Courier. 
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the minority report] will bankrupt us of the South. Ours 
is the property invaded—ours the interests at stake. The 
honor of our children, the honor of our females, the lives of 
our men, all rest upon you. You would make a great 
seething caldron of passion and crime if you were able to 
consummate your measures. . . . You acknowledged that 
slavery did not exist by the law of nature or by the law of 
God—that it only existed by State law; that it was wrong, 
but that you were not to blame. That was your position, 
and it was wrong. If you had taken the position directly 
that slavery was right and therefore ought to be... you 
would have triumphed, and anti-slavery would now have 
been dead in your midst. But you have gone down be- 
fore the enemy so that they have put their foot upon your 
neck; you will go lower and lower still, unless you change 
front and change your tactics. When I was a schoolboy in 
the Northern States, abolitionists were pelted with rotten 
eggs. But now this band of abolitionists has spread and 
grown into three bands—the Black Republican, the Free- 
soilers, and squatter-sovereignty men—all representing the 
common sentiment that slavery is wrong. I say it in no dis- 
respect, but it is a logical argument that your admission that 
slavery is wrong has been the cause of all this discord.” * 
The extreme demands of the South had been formulated, 
and as soon as Yancey closed, Senator Pugh, of Ohio, who 
was very near to Douglas, and now his only follower in 
the Senate, sprang to his feet. He thanked God that a bold 
and honest man from the South had at last spoken and told 
the whole truth of the demands of the South. The exaction 
was made of Northern Democrats that they should say 
slavery is right and ought to be extended. ‘“ Gentlemen of 
the South,” declared Pugh, “you mistake us—you mistake 
us: we will not do it.”’’ Excitement and fatigue compelled 


1 These extracts are taken from the Charleston Courier; see also Poli- 
tics and Pen Pictures, Henry W. Hilliard, p. 286 et ante. 
? National Political Conventions of 1860, Halstead, p. 49. 
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the convention to adjourn before he had concluded ; but he 
returned to the charge in the evening, and spoke with ani- 
mation and energy. A demand by a Connecticut delegate 
for the previous question, so that a vote might be taken on 
the platform, set the convention in an uproar. The tumult 
was not checked until the chair recognized a motion of ad- 
journment, which, on a vote by States, was carried by a small 
majority." The debate had demonstrated that agreement 
was impossible; but on Saturday, the following day, and the 
sixth day of the convention, Senator Bigler, a friend of Bu- 
chanan, made an attempt to pour oil upon the troubled wa- 
ters, and moved that both platforms be recommitted. This 
was carried, and at four o’clock in the afternoon the com- 
mittee reported again two platforms, slightly changed in 
phraseology, but in essence unaltered. A dreary debate 
followed. Then the Douglas men tried hard to get a vote. 
The Southerners filibustered, and confusion prevailed to the 
extent that the president threatened to leave the chair un- 
less his authority were respected. In the end, the convention 
decided to adjourn. 

And now Sunday intervened. The most gloomy anticipa- 
tions had been realized. The delegates were brought face 
to face with a condition of things which indicated that one 
side or the other must yield or the convention would break 
up. It was idle to attempt to carry a Northern State on 
the Yancey platform, but why could not the South accept 
the Douglas declaration of principles? It was more favor- 
able to the slave States than any platform ever adopted 
by a Democratic national convention. Unquestionably if a 
Southern man, sound according to the ideas of the slavery 
propaganda, or another Pierce or Buchanan, could have 
been nominated, the Southern delegates would have ceased 
their ado about the platform. But this was precisely what 
the Douglas men could not concede. No ultra pro-slavery 
man, no Northern man with Southern principles, could carry 


1 National Political Conventions of 1860, Halstead, pp. 50, 51. 
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a Northern State, no matter what was the platform. After 
all discussion and innumerable suggestions, the delegates 
were back where they started from. Douglas was the only 
man who could make a strong contest at the North, and his 
strength lay in the fact that he represented opposition to 
the slave power. The followers of Douglas were justified in 
adhering strictly to their platform and candidate, for the 
two were inseparable. Having temperately explained their 
reasons, they were bound to pursue the course marked out 
and use the power that a majority of the convention gave 
them. They did indeed resent being called abolitionists, a 
favorite taunt of the Southerners; but from the Southern 
standpoint, any one who opposed the programme of the ex- 
tension of slavery deserved that name. 

On Monday, after the day of rest and reflection, the dele- 
gates met. They no longer ventured to hope that an agree- 
ment might be reached. The two factions could now only 
logically carry out that which their previous action had 
determined. The Douglas platform was adopted by a vote 
of 165 to 138. The division was practically on Mason and 
Dixon’s line, only twelve from the slave States voting for 
it and thirty from the free States voting against it. Bu- 
chanan’s malice against Douglas knew no bounds, and his 
power had been directed to securing anti-Douglas delegates 
from the North. Administrative patronage had dictated 
their choice in California and Oregon, and had obtained a 
portion of the delegations of Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. But although they were accompanied 
by a large body of office-holders,’ their influence was not 
great, and served little more than to deceive some Southern- 
ers regarding the practical unanimity of Democratic senti- 
ment at the North. 

After the adoption of the platform, the chairman of the 
Alabama delegation rose, and, protesting against the action 


1 “Five hundred and seven office-holders at Charleston.” —J. W. Gray, 
a delegate, to the Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 30th. 
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of the convention, announced that Alabama would formally 
withdraw. Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, Florida, 
Texas, and Arkansas protested in the same strain, and de- 
clared their purpose of secession. Before each delegation 
left their seats, one of their number made a short speech to 
justify their course; the remarks of Glenn, of Mississippi, 
were especially thrilling. Pale with emotion, his eyes glar- 
ing with excitement, he averred that the solemn act of the 
Mississippi delegation was not conceived in passion or car- 
ried out from mere caprice or disappointment. It was the 
firm resolve of the great body they represented. The people 
of Mississippi ask, What is the construction of the platform 
of 1856? You of the North say it means one thing; we of 
the South another. They ask which is right and which is 
wrong? The North have maintained their position, but, 
while doing so, they have not acknowledged the rights of 
the South. We say, go your way and we will go ours. But 
the South leaves not like Hagar, driven into the wilderness 
friendless and alone, for in sixty days you will find a united 
South standing shoulder to shoulder.’ 

The cheers and prolonged applause greeting the speaker 
as he finished his speech, and the demonstrations of approval 
that came from the ladies, who had turned out in numbers 
to see the first act in the drama of secession played, were 
evidence that disunion was popular. Yet to all but the 
most enthusiastic fire-eaters and a few Northern men dis- 
posed to levity, the moment was supremely solemn. Men 
looked alarmed as they thought to what this action might 
lead. Their eyes were suffused with tears, feeling that they 
were witnessing the disruption of the great party of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson. They trembled when asking themselves, 
was this the prelude to the dissolution of the Union?—that 
Union, strong and great ; for they felt that 


1 National Political Conventions of 1860, Halstead, p. 66; Richmond 
Enquirer. 
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“Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate !” 


On the next day the convention decided that two-thirds 
of the whole electoral vote was necessary to nominate, and 
then proceeded to ballot. Georgia in the meantime having 
withdrawn, only 253 votes were cast, and 202 were neces’ 
sary to a choice. On the first ballot, Douglas received 
1454; Hunter, of Virginia, 42; Guthrie, of Kentucky, 353; 
scattering, 30. In two days the convention cast fifty-seveu 
ballots, Douglas several times receiving 1524 votes, a ma- 
jority of the whole electoral vote, and under a majority 
rule he would have been nominated. On May 3d, the tenth 
day of the convention, the delegates, seeing that it was 
impossible to reach any result, adjourned to meet at Bal- 
timore the 18th of June. The seceders meanwhile had 
formed themselves into a convention and adopted a plat- 
form. Now they terminated their proceedings by a reso- 
lution to meet again at Richmond on the second Monday 
of the same month.’ 

Gloomy thoughts were the portion of Northern and bor- 
der-State men as they wended their way homeward. They 
had assisted in the disruption of the party to which they 
were devotedly attached, and in whose fortune, it seemed to 
them, was bound up the fate of the country. They saw the 
immense patronage and power of the administration of the 
government, which they had held so long, receding from 
their grasp. They could not now ignore the strong prob- 
ability that the Republican convention at Chicago would 
name the next President, and in that event they could have 
little doubt, after what had taken place at Charleston, that 
the Southern extremists would lead their States into seces- 
sion. The followers of Yancey were so bitter against Doug- 


1 In this account of the convention, besides the authorities already 
quoted, I have consulted the files of the Liberator, the Philadelphia Press, 
the Washington Constitution, and the New Orleans Picayune. 
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las that they must have felt exultation at preventing for the 
moment his nomination. But all prominent men at the 
South did not share their sentiments. Alexander Stephens 
understood the motives underlying their action and ex- 
pressed himself frankly in a private letter to his friend. 
“The seceders intended from the beginning to rule or ruin,” 
he wrote; “and when they find they cannot rule, they will 
then ruin. They have about enough power for this pur- 
pose; not much more; and I doubt not but they will use 
it. Envy, hate, jealousy, spite—these made war in heaven, 
which made devils of angels, and the same passions will 
make devils of mén. The secession movement was insti- 
gated by nothing but bad passions. Patriotism, in my 
opinion, had no more to do with it than love of God had 
with the other revolt.” ’ 

Yet Stephens was not blind to what the secession at 
Charleston tended. In conversation with his friend John- 
ston shortly after the adjournment of the convention, he 
said: “ Men will be cutting one another’s throats in a little 
while. In less than twelve months we shall be in a war, 
and that the bloodiest in history. Men seem to be utterly 
blinded to the future.” 

“Do you not think that matters may yet be adjusted at 
Baltimore?” asked his friend. ‘“ Not the slightest chance 
of it,’ was the reply. “The party is split forever. Doug- 
las will not retire from the stand he has taken. ... The 
only hope was at Charleston. If the party could have 
agreed there, we might carry the election. . . . If the party 
would be satisfied with the Cincinnati platform and would 
cordially nominate Douglas, we should carry the election ; 
but I repeat to you that is impossible.” 

“But why must we have civil war, even if the Republican 
candidate should be elected?’ Johnston inquired. “ Be- 
cause,” answered Stephens, “there are not virtue and pa- 


1 Letter to R. M. Johnston, June 19th, Life by Johnston and Browne, 
p. 865. 
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triotism and sense enough left in the country to avoid it, 
Mark me, when I repeat that in less than twelve months we 
shall be in the midst of a bloody war. What is to become 
of us then God only knows, The Union will certainly be 
disrupted.” ’ 


On the 9th of May, the remnant of old-line Whigs and 
Americans calling themselves the Constitutional Union par- 
ty met in convention at Baltimore. It was a highly respect- 
able body, and not to be despised in point of ability. An 
absence of the younger men was noticeable. The delegates 
were, for the most part, venerable men who had come down 
from a former generation of politicians, and who, alarmed 
at the growth and bitterness of the sectional controversy, 
had met together to see if their efforts might avail some- 
thing to save the endangered Union. A patriotic spirit ani- 
mated the assemblage. Fully recognizing the impending 
peril of the country, their action, from their point of view, 
was calculated to allay the trouble. But their remedy for 
the sore was a plaster, when it rather needed cauterization. 
Their platform was: ‘“ The Constitution of the country, the 
union of the States, and the enforcement of the laws;” and 
they nominated—For President, Bell, of Tennessee ; and for 
Vice-President, Everett, of Massachusetts; men of honesty 
and experience, who were a fit expression of the patriotic 
and conservative sentiments animating a large number of 
citizens that looked to this convention for guidance.’ 

The contest at Charleston was now transferred to the 
floor of the Senate, where the principals could speak in per- 
son. Jefferson Davis, with an arrogant manner’ all his 


1 This remarkable conversation is given by Johnston and Browne, 
p. 855. 

2 See National Political Conventions of 1860, Halstead; the New York 
Tribune. One gets a good idea of the spirit animating this party from 
the confidential correspondence of Crittenden, see Life, by Coleman, 
vol. ii. pp. 182 to 212, 

*“ Public sentiment proclaims that the most arrogant man in the 
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own, asserted: “We claim protection [for slavery in the 
territories], first, because it is our right; secondly, because 
it is the duty of the general government ;” and he de- 
manded, What right has Congress to abdicate any power 
conferred upon it as trustee of the States? But we make you 
no threat, he said; we only give you a warning.’ Douglas, 
in replying to Davis several days later, took occasion to ex- 
plain his position in reference to the Democratic convention. 
“My name never would have been presented at Charles- 
ton,” said he, “except for the attempt to proscribe me as a 
heretic, too unsound to be the chairman of a committee in 
this body, where I have held a seat for so many years with- 
out a suspicion resting on my political fidelity. I was forced 
to allow my name to go there in self-defence; and I will 
now say that had any gentleman, friend or foe, received a 
majority of that convention over me, the lightning would 
have carried a message withdrawing my name.” Douglas 
intimated that Yancey and his followers had begun in 1858 
to plan disunion, and that the secession movement at Charles- 
ton was their first overt act. The Davis resolutions in the 
Senate were substantially the Yancey platform of Charles- 
ton, and while senators who advocated them might not 
mean disunion, those principles insisted upon “will lead 
directly and inevitably to a dissolution of the Union.” * 

On the 17th of May, a heated debate between Douglas 
and Davis took place, which at the end was attended with 
personalities. “I have a declining respect for platforms,” 
Davis said. “I would sooner have an honest man on any 
sort of a rickety platform you could construct than to have 
a man I did not trust on the best platform which could be 


United States Senate is Jefferson Davis. . Nor does there seem to be 
much doubt that in debate he is the most insolent and insufferable. 
The offence consists not so much in the words used as in the air and mien 
which he assumes towards opponents,.”—LEditorial, New York T'ribune, 
April 14th. 

1 Davis made an elaborate speech May 7th. 

2 Speech of Douglas, May 16th. 
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made.” “If the platform is not a matter of much conse- 
quence,” demanded Douglas, “why press that question to 
the disruption of the party? Why did you not tell us in 
the beginning of this debate that the whole fight was 
against the man and not upon the platform?” After several 
days a vote on the Davis resolution was reached, and though 
the phraseology of the crucial proposition had been changed, 
its essence was the same as when originally introduced.' 
Every Democratic senator but Pugh’ voted for it; but the 
appearance of harmony was illusory, for the position of 
Douglas and Pugh had more Democratic adherents among 
the people than the Davis resolution could muster. 

While Douglas and Davis were wrangling in the Senate, 
the Republicans were holding their convention at Chicago. 
It was fitting that the party, that had its origin in the 
Northwest, should now meet in the typical city, which, with 
a population of little more than one hundred thousand, 
had already made the word Chicago synonymous with that 
of progress. Five slave States—Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Missouri—were represented, and four 
hundred and sixty-six delegates made up the convention. 
They met in a “wigwam”® built for the occasion, which, 
it was said, would hold ten thousand people. By the second 
day of the convention thirty thousand to forty thousand 
strangers, mostly from the Northwest, had flocked to the 
city, eager to be associated with the great historic event 
that was promised, and thinking perhaps to affect the result 
by their presence and their shouts.’ For since the disrup- 
tion of the Charleston convention the Republicans had felt 
that if they took advantage of the situation, they would 


1 See p. 430. _ * Douglas was not present. 

? The building called a wigwam was a temporary frame structure, and 
the name is still applied in Western cities by Republicans to buildings 
used for party purposes. 

* Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 264; National Political Conventions, Hal- 
stead, p. 140. : 
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surely elect their candidate for the presidency. Victory 
was in the air, and office-seekers, who, since 1858, had 
formed a noticeable part of the Republican organization,’ 
were now on hand in number, for the purpose of making 
prominent their devotion to the party and its principles. 
The contrast between this and the national convention of 
1856 is worthy of remark. Then a hall accommodating 
two thousand was quite sufficient, now a wigwam holding 
ten thousand was jammed, and twenty thousand people out- 
side clamored for admittance; then the wire-pullers looked 
askance at a movement whose success was problematical, 
now they hastened to identify themselves with a party that 
apparently had the game in its own hand; then the dele- 
gates were liberty-loving enthusiasts and largely volunteers, 
now the delegates had been chosen by means of the organ- 
ization peculiar to a powerful party, and in political wisdom 
were the pick of the Republicans; then the contest to 
follow seemed but a tentative effort and the leading men 
would not accept the nomination, while now triumph ap- 
peared so sure that every one of the master spirits of the 
party was eager to be the candidate. And the most potent 
cause of this change was the split in the Democratic party, 
which began with the refusal of Douglas to submit to 
Southern dictation. 

“The convention is very like the old Democratic article,” 
wrote an observer; and he has also told the tale of the 
bibulous propensities of the outsiders who had come to exert 
a pressure in favor of Seward or Lincoln. Though a Re- 
publican himself, he was forced to confess that greater 
sobriety had characterized the assemblage at Charleston.’ 
No convention had ever attracted such a crowd of lookers- . 
on. Never before had there been such systematic efforts 
to create an opinion that the people demanded this or that 
candidate. Organized bodies of men were sent out day and 


1 See Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 230. 
* Halstead, pp. 121, 122, 182. 
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night to make street demonstrations for their favorite, or 
were collected to pack the audience-room in the convention 
hall, so that vociferous cheers might greet each mention of 
hisname. ‘These procedures were very different from those 
of similar Whig gatherings heretofore, which had been 
marked by respectability and decorum. 

Before Lincoln made his Cooper Institute speech, the 
mention of his name as a possible nominee for President by 
the Chicago convention would have been considered a joke 
anywhere except in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa. ‘That 
New York address, however, had gained him many friends, 
among whom was William Cullen Bryant. His speeches 
in New England that followed made it patent at the East 
that he might become a formidable opponent of Seward. 
The reception he had in New York and New England con- 
vinced Lincoln himself that the Chicago nomination was 
attainable, and, ceasing to take interest in his law practice, 
he set himself at work to secure the prize. An acute ob- 
server of the drift of opinion, a good judge of men in the 
face of large events, Lincoln was clumsy in the attempt to 
manipulate a delegation and awkward in the use of money 
to promote his candidacy.” The movement in Illinois, 
which had been growing since the debates of 1858, culmi- 
nated in giving him a most enthusiastic endorsement at the 
State convention held at Decatur the 9th of May. Lincoln 
himself was present, and John Hanks marched in among the 
crowd in the wigwam, bearing on his shoulder the two his- 
toric rails, on which was inscribed : “ From a lot made by 
Abraham Lincoln and John Hanks in the Sangamon bottom 
in the year 1830.”* Loud and prolonged cheers bore testi- 
mony to the effect of this mancuvre. The following week 
at Chicago the continued hurrahs for “honest old Abe, the 
rail-splitter,” told the Seward men of unlooked-for strength 
in one of the competitors for the nomination. 


1 Life by Godwin, vol. ii. p. 123. # Herndon, p. 457. 
3 Lamon, p.445; Herndon, p. 460. 
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Before the delegates assembled at Chicago, the condition 
of the contest was expressed in sporting parlance as “ Sew- 
ard against the field.” But by the first day of the con- 
vention it became evident that the struggle would be be- 
tween Seward and Lincoln. Chase had been unable to 
secure the united delegation of his own State, and his can- 
didacy did not assume the prominence that was due to his 
ability and position." A month and a half before the con- 
vention met he had little hope of securing the nomination,’ 
and was prepared to acquiesce in that of Seward. ‘There 
seems to be at present,’ he wrote, “a considerable set 
towards Seward. Should the nomination fall to him, I 
shall not at all repine.”* Edward Bates, of Missouri, had 
the powerful support of Greeley and the New York 77b- 
wne, and also of Francis P. Blair and his sons. Knowing 
him to be eminently sound on the slavery question, they 
thought his nomination would please better than any other 
the conservative Republicans. Moreover, it would deprive 
of force the charge that their party was sectional, and give 
them a chance of carrying Missouri, a slave State. Penn- 
sylvania was nearly united in support of Cameron, but the 
vote she would give him on the first ballot would be well 
understood as only the usual compliment to a favorite son. 
A few Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana men wanted Mc- 
Lean,‘ while Senator Wade had friends who hoped that 
the time might come when he could be sprung upon the 
convention as a dark horse. 


1 The year before the convention, Chase had been looked upon as a 
possibly successful contestant against Seward. ‘My impression is,” 
wrote Dana to Pike, June 23d, 1859, “that we had better concentrate on 
Chase, and that he is the only man we can beat Seward with.”—Pike’s 
First Blows of the Civil War, p. 441. 

* See letter of April 2d to Pike, Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, 
p- 505. 5 Letter of March 19th, ibid., p, 503. 

* Regarding preferences of Thaddeus Stevens and other Pennsylvania 
delegates for McLean, see account of A. K. McClure, Boston Herald, Sept. 
6th, 1891. 
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Seward’s claim for the nomination was strong. He was 
the representative man of the party, and well fitted both 
by ability and experience for the position to which he as- 
pired. Intensely anxious for the nomination, and confident- 
ly expecting it, he was alike the choice of the politicians and 
the people.’ Could a popular vote on the subject have been 
taken, the majority in the Republican States would have 
been overwhelmingly in his favor. One day at Chicago 
sufficed to demonstrate that he had the support of the ma- 
chine politicians. What was urged as the most serious ob- 
jection to Seward was his weakness in the doubtful States 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, and Illinois. Penn- 
sylvania and one of the others must be carried to insure the 
election of a Republican President. These States, situated 
on the border, were strongly tinctured with conservatism. 
In all four of them Seward was weak, for the reason that he 
was regarded as the exponent of the radical element of the 
party. His “irrepressible-conflict” speech had done much 
to lessen his availability. Why Lincoln’s “ house-divided- 
against-itself ” declaration should not also have precluded 
his nomination is one of the curiosities of politics, although 
it is easily explicable. Seward paid the penalty of the great- 
er fame, for a hundred men had read his speech where one 
had looked at Lincoln’s. Yet it is true that the notion of 
Seward’s greater radicalism had a basis in the fact that he 
had averred the higher-law doctrine—a position from which 
Lincoln especially held himself aloof. Seward stood in so 
marked a degree for the radical element of the party that 
eight of the Illinois delegates, who had been chosen from 
the northern part of the State, and represented advanced 
anti-slavery communities, were at heart for him, though they 
loyally carried out their instructions and voted for Lincoln.* 


1 Pike, Washington, May 20th, -p. 517. 

* Letter of Leonard Swett to J. H. Drummond, May 27th, 1860, pub- 
lished in the Portland (Me.) Zzpress, and copied into the New York Sun 
of July 26th, 1891. 
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Moreover, Seward was especially objectionable in Pennsy]l- 
vania, from having been outspoken against the Know-noth- 
ing movement, which had been strong in that State. The 
former American element, deemed an important part of the 
People’s party, had to be placated, for it had not been 
deemed wise even to assume the name Republican in the 
Keystone State. Besides there were men more radical than 
Seward—men who sympathized with him in his opposition 
to Know-nothingism—who were nevertheless averse to his 
nomination, because they did not like his political associa- 
tions. A man of unquestioned integrity himself, Seward 
had intimate connections with men who were full of schemes 
requiring public grants. For these his vote and influence 
were frequently used. “He is a believer in the adage,” 
said Pike, “that it is money makes the mare go.”* “TI was 
not without apprehensions,” wrote Bryant, when congratu- 
lating Lincoln, “that the nomination might fall upon some 
person encumbered with bad associates,”” and it was Sew- 
ard he had in mind. “There were reasons,” wrote Charles A. 
Dana in the Z77ribune, a month after the convention, “against 
Seward’s nomination connected with the peculiar state of 
things at Albany, and the possibility of its transference to 
Washington.”* In March, Dana, in a private letter to Pike, 
had hinted at the connection between “Seward stock” and 
“ New York city street railroad” schemes in Albany.’ Bry- 
ant had, in the December previous, mentioned to Bigelow 
why Seward’s prospects were not brightening. ‘ This iter- 
ation,” he wrote, “of the misconstruction put on his phrase 
of ‘the irrepressible conflict between freedom and slavery’ 
has, I think, damaged him a good deal; and in this city there 
is one thing which has damaged him still more. I mean the 
project of Thurlow Weed to give charters for a set of city 


1 First Blows of the Civil War, p. 518. 

* Letter of June 16th, Life by Godwin, vol. ii. p, 142. 
§ New York Zribune, June 18th. 

* First Blows of the Civil War, p. 501. 
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railways, for which those who receive them are to furnish a 
fund of from four to six hundred thousand dollars, to be 
expended for the Republican cause in the next presidential 
election.”' These expressions represented a widespread 
sentiment,’ to which many allusions may be found in the 
political literature of 1850-60. The objection based on that 
feeling was little mentioned in the newspaper discussions 
previous to the convention, for, the general presumption be- 
ing that Seward would secure the nomination, the Republi- 
cans wished to avoid furnishing arguments to the enemy. 

_ While much of the outside volunteer attendance from 
New York and Michigan favoring Seward was weighty in 
character as well as imposing in number, the organized body 
of rough fellows from New York city, under the lead of 
Tom Hyer, a noted bruiser, made a great deal of noise with- 
out helping his cause. Their appearance, as they marched 
through the streets headed by a gaily uniformed band, was 
in a certain way striking, but their arguments when not on 
parade were little fitted to win support from New England 
and the West. “If you do not nominate Seward, where 
will you get your money ?”* they considered an unanswera- 
ble question ; and the assurance that Seward’s friends would 
put up money enough to carry Pennsylvania, in their opin- 
ion, settled the doubt that existed about the Keystone State.* 
All the outside pressure was for Seward or Lincoln, there 
being practically none for the other candidates. While 
many of Seward’s followers were disinterested and sincere, 
others betrayed unmistakably the influence of the machine. 
Lincoln’s adherents were men from Illinois, Indiana, and 
Sowa, who had come to Chicago bent on having a good time 
and seeing the rail-splitter nominated, and while traces of 


1 Letter of Dec. 14th, 1859, Life, by Godwin, vol. ii. p. 127. 

2 See also Recollections of a. Busy Life, Greeley, p. 312; and Lincoln 
and Seward, Gideon Welles, p. 27. 

> Horace Greeley, New York Tribune, May 22d. 

* Halstead, p. 142. 
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organization might be detected among them, 1t was such 
organization as may be seen in a mob. 

Thus stood affairs when the convention organized on 
Wednesday morning, May 16th. David Wilmot, of Penn- 
sylvania, the author of the Wilmot proviso, was the tempo- 
rary chairman; George Ashmun, of Massachusetts, the friend 
of Webster, who had labored hard for his nomination in 
1852, was chosen for the permanent presiding officer. When 
the platform was reported on the second day of the pro- 
ceedings, Giddings offered as an amendment to the first res- 
olution the oft-quoted assertion of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Giddings represented the abolitionist element 
of the party; and, lest the convention should go too far in 
that direction, it was attempted to choke him off. However, 
respect for fair play conquered, and he was allowed to pre- 
sent his amendment, but it was voted down. Giddings then 
left the convention in sorrow and anger. A little later, 
George William Curtis obtained the floor and offered as an 
amendment to the second resolution the clause of the Dec- 
laration beginning “all men are created equal”—substan- 
tially the same that Giddings had proposed—advocating it 
in earnest words. “I have to ask this convention,” he said, 
“whether they are prepared to go upon the record and be- 
fore the country as voting down the words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence? Jask gentlemen gravely to consider 
that in the amendment which I have proposed I have done 
nothing that the soundest and safest man in all the land 
might not do; ... and I ask gentlemen to think well be- 
fore, upon the free prairies of the West, in the summer of 
1860, they dare to wince and quail before the men of Phila- 
delphia of 1776—before they dare to shrink from repeating 
the words that these great men enunciated.”’ The effect 
of this speech was electric; it was greeted with deafening 
applause, and no further objection was made to reasserting 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence. This 


| Halstead, p. 187, 
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action conciliated Giddings and, through him, the radical 
element of the party. 

The platform was prepared with care. The aim of the 
committee had been to allow the greatest liberty of senti- 
ment consistent with an emphatic assertion of the cardinal 
Republican doctrine. In this they succeeded admirably.’ 
The platform paid a tribute to the Union; asserted that the 
rights of the States should be maintained inviolate; de- 
nounced the John Brown invasion “as among the gravest of 
crimes ;” censured the attempt of the Buchanan administra- 
tion to force the Lecompton constitution upon Kansas; de- 
nounced the new dogma that the Constitution of its own 
force carries slavery into the territories; declared the Dem- 
ocratic doctrine of popular sovereignty a “ deception and 
fraud ;” denied “the authority of Congress, of a territorial 
legislature, or of any individual to give legal existence to 
slavery in any territory ;” branded “the recent reopening 
of the African slave-trade . . . as a crime against humanity 
and a burning shame to our country and age ;” demanded 
the admission of Kansas; asserted that sound policy re- 
quires the adjustment of duties upon imports so as “to en- 
courage the development of the industrial interests of the 
whole country ;’ demanded a homestead bill; and opposed 
any change in the naturalization laws. _ The authors of the 
platform, by steering clear of disputed questions, gave it 
throughout an aggressive tone. There is but one plank, 
said the New York Z7ribune, editorially, “that on the tariff 
—which will be likely to give rise to objections in any quar- 
ter;”* and when that resolution was read, Pennsylvania, 
the pre-eminently doubtful State, went wild with joy.* The 
silence on the Fugitive Slave law, on personal liberty bills, 
and on the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
also the avoidance of mentioning the Dred Scott decision, 


1 See Horace Greeley, New York Tribune, May 22d. Greeley was one 
of the committee on resolutions. 
? May 18th. * Halstead, p. 135. 
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were significant. The platform received the enthusiastic 
support of the followers of Seward, Lincoln, and the other 
candidates. After the vote had been taken on its adoption, 
the great hall rang with applause and with cheers from ten 
thousand lusty throats. 

It was now six o’clock of Thursday, the second day, and 
the convention adjourned without taking a ballot. Every- 
thing seemed to point to the nomination of Seward on the 
morrow. Just before midnight, Greeley, who sat as a dele- 
gate from Oregon, persistently advocated Bates, and yet 
was earnestly in favor of almost anything to beat Seward, 
telegraphed the Zribune: ‘“ My conclusion, from all that I 
can gather to-night, is that the opposition to Governor Sew- 
ard cannot concentrate on any candidate, and that he will 
be nominated.” ’ Halstead sent the same word to his jour- 
nal. The Seward canvass had been made with vigor and, 
on the whole, with discretion. Thurlow Weed, Seward’s 
trusted friend and counsellor, was the leader of the forces. 
No man of the opposition equalled him in adroitness and 
political management. On the floor of the convention, the 
cause was intrusted to William M. Evarts, of New York, 
Austin Blair, of Michigan, and Carl Schurz, of Wisconsin, 
who were backed by their respective delegations. The 
episode of which Curtis had been the hero redounded to 
the credit of Seward.” The New-Yorkers were exultant. 
At their headquarters, the Richmond House, champagne 
flowed freely in celebration of the expected victory, and 
Seward bands of music went the rounds, serenading the 
different delegations from whom support was expected.’ 

But during this night, made hideous by bacchanalian 
shouts, the blare of brass instruments and the noise of the 
drum, earnest men, believing that success depended on the 


1 Date of despatch, Thursday, May 17th, 11:40 p.M., published in Fri- 
day morning’s New York Tribune. | 

2 Cincinnati Commercial. See Halstead, p. 142. * Ibid., p. 141. 

‘Ibid. — 
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nomination of some other man than Seward, were indefati- 
gably at work. Prominent among them were Andrew Cur- 
tin, the nominee of the People’s party for Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and Henry 8S. Lane, the Indiana Republican 
candidate for governor, who urged, in accents of undoubted 
sincerity, that if Seward were the standard-bearer they could 
not carry their respective States at the State elections in 
October, which would determine the national contest. Noth- 
ing could be done with Ohio, another October State; she 
would not unite on any candidate, on either the first or sec- 
ond ballot.’ An impression was made on Virginia; and New 
England, really for Seward, was influenced by the argument 
of availability especially and strongly urged by Greeley, 
whose political influence was never greater than now. 

All this opposition effort pointed either to Lincoln or Bates. 
Could it be concentrated on one or the other? Although 
Bates had earnest supporters in Indiana,’ that State natur- 
ally inclined to Lincoln, and it was eminently desirable that 
her entire vote should be cast for him on the first ballot. 
Any wavering or hanging back was this night overcome by 
the promise of David Davis, the manager for Lincoln, of a 
cabinet position to Caleb Smith, one of the Indiana dele- 
gates at large, in case of Lincoln’s election.’ All but a few 
of the Pennsylvania delegates would vote for Cameron on 
the first ballot. The question was, to whom would her 
vote go on the second? Cameron himself, although not at 
Chicago, was for Seward,‘ and it had been expected before 
the meeting of the convention that his influence would bring 
most of the delegates over to the support of the New York 


! Greeley, New York Tribune, May 22d. 

2 Letter of Swett, May 26th, 1860, Life of Colfax, Hollister, p. 142. 

* Herndon, p. 471; Lamon, p. 449. See also Political Recollections, 
Julian, p. 182; and Life of Colfax, Hollister, p. 175. 

*See Seward’s letters to Weed, April 29th and March 15th, 1860, 
Life of Thurlow Weed, vol. ii. pp. 256, 261; note in Halstead, p, 142, See 
Cameron’s speech, May 25th, 1860, reported in Philadelphia Press, 
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senator.’ But it became early apparent that the followers of 
Seward in Pennsylvania were few, and that her second choice 
lay between Lincoln and Bates, a vote of the delegates being 
60 for Lincoln to 45 for Bates as their second choice.’ 

To win the support of the close followers of Cameron, 
David Davis promised that he should have a cabinet posi- 
tion in the event of Lincoln’s election; and this, in addition 
to the other influences that had been used, secured nearly 
the whole vote of Pennsylvania.’ Lincoln himself knew 
nothing of these bargains at the time,‘ and they were made 
against his positive direction. A careful and anxious ob- 
server of what was taking place at Chicago, he sent to his 
friends this word in writing, which reached them the day 
before the nomination: “I agree,” he said, “ with Seward in 
his ‘irrepressible conflict, but I do not endorse his ‘ higher- 
law’ doctrine ;” then, underscoring the words, he wrote: 
“ Make no contracts that will bind me.” * 

Greeley, either ignorant of these bargains, or distrusting 
that the Pennsylvania and Indiana delegations could be 
brought to fulfil their part, thought, when the convention 
met Friday morning, that there could be no concentration 
of the anti-Seward forces. The Seward managers them- 


1 Lincoln and Seward, Welles. Welles was the chairman of the Con- 
necticut delegation. 

* Greeley, New York Tribune, May 22d. Although Pennsylvania cast 
but fifty-four votes, she had one hundred and eight delegates on the offi- 
cial roll of the convention, Halstead, p. 125; see also account of A. K. 
McClure, Boston Herald, Sept. 6th, 1891. 

* Herndon, p. 471; Lamon, p. 449. Article of A. K. McClure, New 
York Sun, Dec. 13,1891. See also Political Recollections, Julian, p. 182; 
and Swett’s account, Life of Thurlow Weed, vol. ii. p. 292; but Swett did 
not know of the promises in regard to Cameron and Smith, for he wrote 
Drummond privately, May 27th: “No pledges have been made, no mort- 
gages executed, but Lincoln enters the field a free man.” 

*“ The responsible position assigned me comes without conditions.”— 
Lincoln to Giddings, May 21st, 1860, Life of Giddings, Julian, p. 376. 

5 Herndon, p. 462. 
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selves felt so confident that they sincerely asked, and with 
no idea of bravado, whom the opposition would like for 
Vice-President.’ 

The convention met and the candidates were put in nom- 
ination without the speeches of eulogy that have since be- 
come the rule. At the mention of the name of Seward or 
Lincoln, the great hall resounded with applause and cheers ; 
but the Lincoln yell far surpassed the other in vigor. Tom 
Hyer’s men had this morning marched through the street to 
the music of victorious strains, and had so prolonged their 
march that when they came to the wigwam they found the 
best places occupied by sturdy Lincoln men; all of Seward’s 
followers were not able to get into the wigwam, and much 
of the effect of their lusty shouts was therefore lost. 

In many contemporaneous and subsequent accounts of 
this convention, it is set down as an important fact, con- 
tributing to the nomination of Lincoln, that on this day the 
Lincoln men out-shouted the supporters of Seward. One 
wonders if those wise and experienced delegates interpreted 
this manipulated noise as the voice of the people. While 
the shouts for “old Abe” were in a considerable degree 
spontaneous, due to the fact that the convention was held 
in his own State, art was not lacking in the production of 
these manifestations. The Lincoln managers, determined 
that the voice of Illinois should be literally heard, engaged 
-a Chicago man whose shout, it was said, could be heard 
above the howling of the most violent tempest on Lake 
Michigan, and a Doctor Ames, a Democrat living on the 
Illinois river, who had similar gifts, to organize a clague and 
lead the cheering and applause in the convention hall.” 

“ As long as conventions shall be held, I believe,” wrote 
Greeley, “no abler, wiser, more unselfish body of delegates 


1 Greeley, New York Tribune, May 22d. 

* Life of Lincoln, Arnold, p. 167. See also letter of Leonard Swett, May 
27th, 1860; also Raymond’s inside history of the ermine Life of 
Thurlow Weed, vol, ii, p. 276. 
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from the various States will ever be assembled than that 
which met at Chicago.”* The vigor of the young men was 
tempered by the caution and experience of the graybeards. 
Sixty of the delegates, then unknown beyond their respec- 
tive districts, were afterwards sent to Congress, and many of 
them became governors of their States.* That a convention 
composed of such men—men who had looked behind the 
scenes and understood the springs of this enthusiasm—should 
have had its choice of a candidate dictated by the cheers 
and shouts of a mob, is difficult to believe. 

The convention was now ready to ballot. As the calling 
of the roll proceeded, intense interest was manifested by 
leaders, by delegates, and by spectators. New England came 
first, and did not give the number of votes for Seward that 
had been anticipated, but New York’s plumper of 70, an- 
nounced dramatically by Evarts, almost neutralized this ef- 
fect. All but 63 votes of Pennsylvania went to Cameron. 
Virginia gave surprise by casting 14 votes out of her 23 for 
Lincoln; and the entire Indiana delegation (26 in number), 
declaring for the rail-splitter of Illinois caused a great sen- 
sation. The secretary announced the result of the first bal- 
lot: Seward, 1734; Lincoln, 102; Cameron, 503; Chase, 49 ; 
Bates, 48 ; scattering, 42; necessary to a choice, 233. 


New York Tribune, June 2d. 

2 See Twenty Years of Congress, Blaine, vol. i. p, 164. There were many 
noted men, or men who afterwards became so, in the convention. Among 
them were E. H. Rollins, of New Hampshire; John A. Andrew, Geo. 8. 
Boutwell, Edw. L. Pierce, and Samuel Hooper, of Massachusetts; Senator 
Simmons, of Rhode Island ; Gideon Welles, of Connecticut; Evarts, Pres- 
ton King, and Geo. W. Curtis, of New York; Fred. T. Frelinghuysen, of 
New Jersey; Wilmot, Thaddeus Stevens, and Reeder, of Pennsylvania; 
Francis P. Blair and Montgomery Blair, of Maryland; Cartter, Corwin, 
Monroe, Delano, and Giddings, of Ohio; Judd, David Davis, and Brown- 
ing, of Illinois; Schurz, of Wisconsin; John A. Kasson, of Iowa; Caleb 
B. Smith, of Indiana; Austin Blair and T. W. Ferry, of Michigan; Fran- 
cis P. Blair, Jr., and B, Gratz Brown, of Missouri. Greeley and Eli 
Thayer sat for Oregon. 
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The confidence of the Seward managers was not shaken.’ 
Intense excitement prevailed. “Call the roll! Call the roll!” 
fairly hissed through the teeth of the delegates, fiercely im- 
patient for the second trial.” Vermont gave the first sur- 
prise by throwing her whole vote, which before had compli- 
mented Senator Collamer, to Lincoln; Pennsylvania gave 
him 48, and Ohio 14. The secretary announced the second 
ballot. Seward had 1844; Lincoln, 181; and all the rest, 
994 votes. Seward’s hopes were blasted. On the third bal- 
lot he had 180, while Lincoln had 2314, lacking but 14 votes 
of the necessary number to nominate. Before the result 
was declared, Cartter, of Ohio, mounted his chair, and, gain- 
ing the breathless attention of the convention, announced 
the change of four votes of Ohio from Chase to Lincoln. 
Many delegates then changed their votes to the successful 
candidate, and as soon as Evarts could obtain the floor he 
moved, in melancholy tones, to make the nomination unani- 
mous. 

A confidential letter of Greeley to Pike, written three 
days after the nomination, gives an inkling of the fluctua- 
tions of the contest. ‘ Massachusetts,” he wrote, “was 
right in Weed’s hands, contrary to all reasonable expecta- 
tion. . . . It was all we could do to hold Vermont by the 
most desperate exertions; and I at some times despaired of 
it. The rest of New England was pretty sound, but part of 
New Jersey was somehow inclined to sin against light and 
knowledge. If you had seen the Pennsylvania delegation, 
and known how much money Weed had in hand, you would 
not have believed we could do so well as we did. Give 
Curtin thanks for that.* Ohio looked very bad, yet turned 
out well, and Virginia had been regularly sold out; but the 


1 Greeley, New York Tribune, May 22d.- ? Halstead, p. 147. 

3 “The wheels of the machine did not at any time in Pennsylvania run 
smooth. On nearly every ballot, Pennsylvania was not in readiness 
when her name was called, and her retirements for consultation became 
a joke.”—Halstead, p. 143. 
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seller could not deliver. We had to rain red-hot bolts on 
them, however, to keep the majority from going for Sew- 
ard, who got eight votes here as it was. Indiana was our 
right bower, and Missouri above praise. It was a fearful 
week, such as I hope and trust I shall never see repeated.” ’ 

The nomination of Lincoln was received in the wigwam 
with such shouts, cheers, and thunders of applause that the 
report of the cannon on the roof of the building, signalling 
the event, could at times hardly be heard inside. The ex- 
cited masses in the street about the wigwam cried out with 
delight. Chicago was wild with joy. One hundred guns 
were fired from the top of the Tremont House. Processions 
of “Old Abe” men bearing rails were every where to be seen, 
and they celebrated their victory by deep potations of their 
native beverage.’ 

The sorrow and gloom of Seward’s supporters were pro- 
found and sincere. Thurlow Weed shed bitter tears.* Men 
thought that talent and long service had been set aside in 
favor of merely an available man borne into undue promi- 
nence by the enthusiasm of the mass over a rail-splitting 
episode; and that the party of moral ideas had sacrificed 
principle for the sake of success. 

Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, was nominated for Vice-Pres- 
ident, and the work of the convention was done.* 


1 Pike, First Blows of the Civil War, p. 519. John D. Defrees wrote 
Colfax: “ Greeley slaughtered Seward and saved the party. He deserves 
the praises of all men, and gets them now. Wherever he goes he is 
greeted with cheers. .. . We worked hard [for Bates], but could not 
make it. .. . We Bates men of Indiana concluded that the only way to 
beat Seward was to go for Lincoln as a unit. We made the nomination.” 
—Life of Colfax, Hollister, p. 148. On the action of New Jersey, see let- 
ter of Thomas H. Dudley, a delegate from New Jersey, Century Magazine, 
July, 1890. 

2 Halstead, p. 158. 

3 Life, vol. ii. p. 271. 

* Besides the authorities already cited, the controversy, after the nom- 
ination, between Raymond and Weed on one side and Greeley on the 
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General delight prevailed in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Iowa at the nominations; Pennsylvania regarded gleefully 
the defeat of Seward, but the first feeling among the Re- 
publicans of the other States was one of disappointment 
that the New York senator had not been chosen.’ 

Lowell spoke for a large number when, in the October 
Atlantic Monthly, he wrote: “ We are of those who at first 
regretted that another candidate was not nominated at Chi- 
cago. .. . We should have been pleased with Mr. Seward’s 
nomination for the very reason we have seen assigned for 
passing him by—that he represented the most advanced doc- 
trines of his party.” ’ 

On hearing of the nomination, Douglas said to a knot of 
Republicans who gathered round him in the Capitol: “Gen- 
tlemen, you have nominated a very able and a very honest 
man.”* Nevertheless, at that time no high opinion of Lin- 
coln’s ability existed outside of Mlinois. But it was not long 
before the North came to regard the choice at Chicago as 


other throws light on the history of the convention. Seward and his in- 
timate New York friends thought Greeley “ the chief leader” in the move- 
ment that beat him. See letter of Seward to Weed, May 24th, Life of 
Weed, vol. ii. p. 270. Greeley, in the Tribune, disclaimed the weighty 
influence ascribed to him. See also Recollections of a Busy Life, p. 390. 
The controversy had for a result the publication, on Greeley’s persistent 
demand, of his letter, written in 1854, dissolving the firm of Seward, 
Weed, and Greeley. It may be found in the Life of Weed, vol. ii. p. 277, 
and in Greeley’s Recollections of a Busy Life, p. 315. I have also used, 
in this account of the convention, Russel Errett’s article in the Magazine 
of Western History, Aug., 1889, and the Chicago correspondence of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

1 See Washington Constitution and its citations from the Albany Atlas 
and Argus, Utica Observer, New York Hvening Hapress, and Boston Cou- 
rier. Franklin H. Head, then living in Wisconsin, attended the conven- 
tion, and has vividly described to me his heart-sinking when it became 
certain Lincoln would be nominated. 

? This article is printed in Lowell’s Political Essays, p. 34, 

* John B. Alley, Reminiscences, published by North American Publish- 
ing Oo., p. 575. 
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the wisest that could have been made.’ It is an indication 
of public sentiment that the abolitionists were grieved at the 
nomination of Lincoln.* Wendell Phillips, in a speech, said : 
“For every blow that Abraham Lincoln ever struck against 
the system of slavery, the martyr of Marshfield may claim 
that he has struck a hundred.”* And later the uncompro- 
mising abolitionist called Lincoln “the slave-hound of IIli- 
nois,” supporting the statement by a misrepresentation of a 
praiseworthy effort of his congressional career.' 


The adjourned Democratic convention met at Baltimore, 
June 18th. The interim between the two meetings had af- 
forded time for reflection, and the enthusiastic Republican 
convention, with the now generally cordial approval of its 
work, had shown the necessity of a united Democratic party. 
But the animosity between the Charleston seceders and the 
Douglas men of the Northwest had not been allayed in the 
slightest degree. Some of the delegates who had withdrawn 
at Charleston were ready to ask for admittance again to the 
convention, or at any rate their right to seats was advocated 
by the remaining anti-Douglas men. This was now the rock 


1 See Albany Journal (Weed’s paper), cited by the Tribune, May 21st; 
Philadelphia Press, May 23d; New York Tribune, June 2d. The Boston 
Courier wrote, on May 18th: “Since the death of Webster we have not 
seen men so sober and so sad in this city.” The sorrow was among Re- 
publicans, and the cause Lincoln’s nomination. But A, A. Lawrence, a 
Bell and Everett man, wrote confidentially to J. J. Crittenden, May 25th: 
“The whole public sentiment which appears on the outside is in favor 
of ‘Old Abe’ and his split rails. The ratification meeting here last 
night was completely successful. Faneuil Hall was filled, and the streets 
around it.”—Life of Crittenden, Coleman, vol. ii. p. 206. “The nomina- 
tion of Lincoln strikes the mass of the people with great favor. He is 
universally regarded as a scrupulously honest man, and a genuine man 
of the people.”—J. W. Grimes to his wife, June 4th, Life of Grimes, 
Salter, p. 158. 

? Life of Garrison, vol. iii. p. 502. 

’ The Liberator, June 8th. 4 Tbid., June 22d. 
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on which the convention split; for the Douglas faction of 
Alabama and Louisiana had sent delegates to Baltimore and 
asked for admission. After wrangling for four days in for- 
mal session by day and hurling defiance at each other by 
well-attended mass-meetings at night, the quarrel came to - 
a head on the fifth day of the convention. The Douglas 
delegates from Louisiana and Alabama were admitted, and 
other action unpalatable to the minority was taken in re- 
gard to credentials. Virginia led a new secession, followed 
by most of the delegates from North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Maryland; and finally the chairman, Caleb 
Cushing, resigned his position and joined the Southern fac- 
tion. 

Before the secession, New York, with her thirty-five 
unanimous votes, held the balance of power. Many of her 
delegates were eminent men of business, anxious for peace ; 
others were adroit politicians adept at a trade and eager to 
hold the party together by any means. Many were the 
expedients devised to bring about harmony; but it was 
to attempt the impossible. The Southerners were exacting, 
the delegates from the Northwest bold and defiant. The 
party still remained a house divided against itself. It might 
have seemed that, as the contention turned on Douglas, his 
withdrawal would have paved the way for a reconciliation. 
This he well understood. On June 20th, the third day of 
the convention, he wrote to Richardson from Washington : 
“ While I can never sacrifice the principle [of non-interven- 
tion] even to obtain the presidency, I will cheerfully and 
joyfully sacrifice myself to maintain the principle. If, 
therefore, you and my other friends . . . shall be of the opin- 
ion that the principle can be preserved, and the unity and 
ascendency of the Democratic party maintained . . . by 
withdrawing my name and uniting with some other non- 
intervention, Union-loving Democrat, I beseech you to pur- 
sue that course. ...I conjure you to act with a single eye 
to the safety and welfare of the country, and without the 
slightest regard to my individual interest or aggrandize- 


—— 
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ment.”* As Richardson did not make this letter public, 
Douglas, at half-past nine in the morning of the day that 
the disruption occurred, sent a despatch similar in purport 
to Dean Richmond, the leader of the New York delegation, 
but this was also suppressed. Richardson afterwards ex- 
plained that the action of the Southerners had put it out of 
his power to use Douglas’s letter. 

After the dissatisfied had withdrawn, David Tod, of Ohio, 
by request of his associate vice-presidents, took the chair. 
The convention proceeded to ballot, and, after the second 
trial, when Douglas had received all the votes but thirteen, 
he was by resolution declared nominated on the ground 
that he had received the votes of two-thirds of the dele- 
gates present. Senator Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, was nomi- 
nated for Vice-President. When he afterwards declined 
the nomination, the national committee named Herschel V. 
Johnson, of Georgia, for the position. 

The Baltimore seceders, joined by most of the seceders 
from the Charleston convention, met in another hall, adopt- 
ed the Southern platform, and nominated Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, for President, and Lane, of Oregon, for Vice- 
President.’ 

Although Congress adjourned in June, the House had 
done a large amount of work since its organization. It 
passed a bill for the admission of Kansas under the Wyan- 
dotte free constitution, which had been ratified by a large 
majority of the popular vote. The Senate, however, refused 
to take up the bill. The House repealed the slave code of 
New Mexico,’ but to this the Senate did not agree. The 


1 Life of Douglas, Flint, p. 212. 

2 See National Political Conventions of 1860, Halstead; New York 
Tribune ; Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War. The Charleston seceders 
had adjourned to Richmond, but, on meeting there, adjourned to await 
the action of the Baltimore convention; and when they afterwards reas- 
sembled, they endorsed the nominations of Breckinridge and Lane. 

* House Journal, ist Sess. 36th Cong., Part I. pp. 220, 303; Part IL. p. 
815. The vote was: Yeas, 97; nays, 90. 
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House also passed a homestead bill. This the Senate amend- 
ed, making it a less liberal measure for the landless. The 
House, on the principle that half a loaf is better than none, 
accepted the Senate’s modifications; but the bill was ve- 
toed by the President, and the necessary two-thirds vote 
to pass it over the veto could not be commanded in the 
Senate. The Morrill tariff bill, providing for a revision, and 
in some cases an increase, of tariff duties, went through the 
House, but was not acted upon by the Senate. A House 
committee, whose chairman was Covode, investigated the 
action of the administration in its attempts to carry first 
the Lecompton bill and then the English bill through the 
House of Representatives in 1858, bringing to light facts 
that redounded little to the credit of Buchanan and his 
cabinet.’ At the North, the administration had sunk so 
low in public estimation, and the interest in the conventions 
and preparations for the presidential campaign had so en- 
grossed public notice, that the report of the Covode com- 
mittee, and the criticism by the President of its manner of 
procedure, did not attract the attention that their impor- 
tance perhaps warranted.” 

After the debate between Douglas and Davis, the most 
important event in the Senate was an oration by Sumner 
on the “ Barbarism of Slavery.” Sumner had returned from 
Europe just before the opening of the session. His former 
health and strength were restored sufficiently for him to give 
again systematic attention to the duties of a senator, and 
this was his first speech in the Senate since the one delivered 
four years previously, that had provoked the outrageous as- 
sault. He delivered a courageous invective against slavery, 
employing a line of argument now. hardly necessary for 
Northern people, but then especially irritating to the South. 
He took up the question where he had left off at the close 


” See p. 300. 
* For an account of this friendly to the President, see Life of Buchanan, 
Curtis, vol, ii. chap, xii. 
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of his speech, “The Crime against Kansas;” but he ap- 
parently failed to comprehend the progress of anti-slavery 
sentiment, and the direction it had taken during his three 
and a half years of enforced absence. ‘“ We have just had 
a four hours’ speech from Sumner on the ‘ Barbarism of 
Slavery,” wrote Senator Grimes, an earnest Republican ; 
“in a literary point of view it was of course excellent. Asa 
bitter, denunciatory oration, it could hardly be exceeded in 
point of style and finish. But to me many parts sounded 
harsh, vindictive, and slightly brutal. It is all true that 
slavery tends to barbarism; but Mr. Sumner furnishes no 
remedy for the evils he complains of. His speech has done 
the Republicans no good. Its effect has been to exasperate 
the Southern members, and render it impossible for Mr. 
Sumner to exercise any influence here for the good of his 
State.” ’ 

The campaign of 1860 was not so animated as that of 
1856, yet the problem concerning the division of the elec- 
toral votes was substantially the same. Frémont had had 
114 electors; of these, and of the 4 of Minnesota, Lincoln 
was reasonably certain, but he needed 34 more, which must 
be had from some combination of the votes of the following 
States: Pennsylvania, which cast 27; New Jersey, 7; In- 
diana, 13; Illinois, 11; Oregon, 3; California, 4. While not 
arithmetically necessary to carry Pennsylvania, it was, as in 
1856, practically so; for if the Republicans could not obtain 
the vote of Pennsylvania, they certainly could not hope for 
that of New Jersey, and one or the other was absolutely 
required. Had Douglas been the candidate of the united 
Democracy on the Cincinnati platform, the contest would 
have been close and exciting and the result doubtful. Doug- 
las himself boasted that had that been the case he would 
have beaten Lincoln in every State of the Union except 


1 Grimes to his wife, June 4th, Life of Grimes, Salter, p. 127; see also 
editorial in New York Tribune, June 5th. 
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Vermont and Massachusetts.’ Had the Democrats been 
united on Breckinridge and the Southern platform, the only 
conceivably different result would have been larger Lincoln 
majorities in the Northern States. But with the actual 
state of affairs, after the two nominations at Baltimore, the 
success of the Republicans seemed to be assured. The split 
in the Democratic party doomed it to certain defeat before 
the people ; but as the contest went on, a glimmer of hope 
arose that while it was absolutely impossible for Douglas, 
Breckinridge, or Bell to obtain a majority of the electoral 
votes, it was within the bounds of possibility to defeat Lin- 
coln and throw the election into the House of Representa- 
tives. Then Breckinridge might be elected, or, the House 
failing to make a choice, Lane would become President by 
virtue of having been chosen Vice-President by the Senate.’ 

This contingency created some alarm among the Repub- 
licans, whose elation had been great at the failure of the 
Democrats to cement at Baltimore their divided party. 
Pennsylvania and Indiana still held their State elections in 
October, and it was generally conceded that if they went 
Republican, nothing could prevent the election of Lincoln. 
Pennsylvania was the more important, and at first the more 
doubtful, of the two; so that, as in 1856, the contest again 
hinged on the State election in the Keystone State. Now, 
however, a new issue had been brought into the canvass. 
A sequence of the panic of 1857 was great depression in the 
iron trade. As the Democrats in Congress had voted al- 
most unanimously against the Morrill tariff bill, which, from 
the Pennsylvania point of view, was expected to cure the 


1 Speech at Baltimore, Sept. 6th, Baltimore Daily Haxchange. 

? In the event of the election going to the House, the voting would 
have been by States, and it was conjectured that Lincoln would have 
15; Breckinridge, 12; Bell, 2; and 4 were divided or doubtful—New 
York Tribune, July 16th. Another estimate was: Lincoln, 15; Breck- 
inridge, 11; Douglas, 2; Bell, 1; doubtful, 4—New York Tribune, Oct. 
4th. 
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present trouble, Democrats in that State were lukewarm. 
Republicans, on the other hand, were aggressive and went 
to work in earnest to secure the doubtful vote, by showing 
the greater devotion of their party to the material interests 
of the State. The Chicago convention, as we have seen, 
recognized this sentiment by adopting a tariff plank, which, 
although it was called ambiguous in expression, had been 
satisfactory to the Pennsylvania delegation.’ But there 
was no doubt about the Democratic position. Both the 
Douglas and the Breckinridge conventions had reaffirmed 
the Cincinnati platform of 1856, which declared in favor of 
“progressive free trade throughout the world.” Andrew 
G. Curtin, the People’s candidate for governor, a man of 
ability and energy, and a thorough-going protectionist, gave 
the key-note to the Pennsylvania campaign by pushing into 
prominence the tariff question. Protection to home indus- 
try, and freedom in the territories, were the watchwords; 
but the promise of higher duties on iron appealed more 
powerfully to the doubtful voters than did the plea for free 
soil. Many speeches were made in which the sole issue dis- 
cussed was the tariff, and it is safe to say that no Pennsyl- 
vania advocate of Lincoln and Curtin made a speech in his 
_ State without some mention of the question that now domi- 
nated all others in the Pennsylvania mind. The effect of 
‘this mode of conducting the canvass was so marked that by 
September it became apparent that, although the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor was supported by the adher- 
ents of Douglas, Breckinridge, and Bell, the chance of elec- 
tion lay decidedly on the side of Curtin. The fusion in 
1856 had been against the Democrats; now the Lincoln 


1“The Hvening Post says the tariff plank in the Chicago platform 
means free trade; the Tribune says it means protection. ... The tariff 
resolution was intended to conciliate support in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey without offending free-trade Republicans in other States.”—New 
York World, Oct 19th, then an independent journal inclining to Bell. 

2In 1860 Pennsylvania produced one-half of the iron made in the 


whole country. 
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party breasted the combined opposition. Douglas himself 
was affected by the drift of sentiment. Although he had 
always been regarded as inclining to free trade, he argued 
in a speech made in Pennsylvania in favor of protection to 
the industries of that great manufacturing State.’ 

But outside of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, one hardly 
heard the tariff question mentioned. The theoretical dif- 
ference between the contending parties was regarding slay- 
ery in the territories; but so far as the existing territory of 
the country was concerned, it can hardly be called a practi- 
cal issue.” No “bleeding Kansas” gave point to Republi- 


1See New York Tribune, Sept. 8th and 10th. “The October contest 
in Pennsylvania will settle the future tariff policy of the government.” — 
Stump speech of Alex. K. McClure, Sept. 6th. The tariff plank “con- 
stitutes the essential plank in the platform” of the Lincoln and Hamlin 
party.—Philadelphia North American. In Southern Pennsylvania, “ they 
are all tariff men and will vote solid for Curtin.”—Ibid., Sept. 3d. The 
iron industry, said W. D. Kelley, languishes under the legislation of the 
free-trade Democracy.—Ibid., Sept.4th. A club in Philadelphia was called 
the “ Mercantile Tariff Men.” A banner at a great meeting at German- 
town bore the inscription, “ Pennsylvania demands adequate protection 
to her great iron, coal, and manufacturing interests.”—Ibid., Oct. 2d and 
5th. Ata great demonstration in Pittsburgh, “ the manufacturing estab- 
lishments were well represented, and the men carried mottoes relating 
chiefly to a protective tariff.”.— National Intelligencer, Oct. 2d. Instances 
like these may be multiplied. ‘The people of Pennsylvania, like those 
of New Jersey, are nearly unanimous in favor of a protective tariff. Ques- 
tions concerning slavery and all other political topics hold a subordinate 
place in their regard to this one, ‘ By what action on our part shall we 
secure the effective Protection of Home Industry ? ’—New York Tribune, 
Sept. 26th. 

2 The editor of the Memphis Appeal, after a trip to New Orleans, wrote 
a well-considered article from which I extract: “ There are not enough 
slaves in the slave States to cultivate the States which border on the in- 
land sea, two-thirds of the area of each of which has never yet been 
pressed by the foot of a slave. For centuries to come, unless other 
sources of supply of Southern labor are opened up, there cannot and will 
not be, in the possibility of things, another slave territory added to the 
Union. ... If men must extend slavery, let them come out for the Afri- 
can slaye-trade, but do not be quarrelling about the miserable twaddle of 


—— 
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can arguments, as had been the case in 1856. Yet the Re- 
publican canvass was a protest against the policy of Pierce 
and Buchanan, who had used the executive influence invari- 
ably against freedom ; it was opposition to acquiring more 
slave territory; it was opposition to the revival in any 
shape of the African slave-trade, which, if accomplished, 
would make the territorial question as vital as ever Kansas 
affairs had done. The speech of Gaulden, a Georgia dele- 
gate in the Charleston convention, which had been received 
with demonstrations of approval, was widely published at 
the North, and, being regarded as the sincere avowal of one 
who spoke for many planters, it had produced a marked 
effect on Northern sentiment. “I am a Southern states- 
rights man,” he had said; “Iam an African slave-trader. 
I am one of those Southern men who believe that slavery is 
right, morally, religiously, socially, and politically. I be- 
lieve that the institution of slavery has done more for this 
country, more for civilization, than all other interests put 
together. ...I believe that this doctrine of protection to 
slavery in the territories is a mere theory, a mere abstrac- 
tion. ... We have no slaves to carry to these territories. 
We can never make another slave State with our present 
supply of slaves. ... I would ask my friends of the South 
to come up in a proper spirit, ask our Northern friends to 
give us all our rights, and take off the ruthless restrictions 
which cut off the supply of slaves from foreign lands... . I 
tell you, fellow-Democrats, that the African slave-trader is 
the true Union man... . If any of you Northern Democrats 
will go home with me to my plantation in Georgia, I will 
show you some darkies that I bought in Maryland, some 
that I bought in Virginia, some in Delaware, some in Flor- 
ida, some in North Carolina, and I will also show you the 
pure African, the noblest Roman of them all.” ' 


slavery protection by Breckinridge, or of intervention to destroy it, on the 
other hand, by Lincoln.”—Cited by New York World, Oct. 8th. 

1 New York Tribune, May 7th. A large part of this speech is pub- 
lished in Greeley’s American Conflict, vol. i. p. 316. 
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“We can extend slavery into new territories,” said Sew- 
ard, at Detroit, September 4th, ‘‘and create new slave States 
only by reopening the African slave-trade.”* “The same 
power that abrogated the Missouri Compromise in 1854,” 
said he at Madison, September 12th, “ would, if the efforts 
to establish slavery in Kansas had been successful, have 
been, after a short time, bold enough, daring enough, des- 
perate enough, to have repealed the prohibition of the Afri- 
can slave-trade. And, indeed, that is yet a possibility 
now.”* “TJ have said that this battle was fought and this 
victory won,” declared Seward, at St. Paul, September 18th. 
“There is one danger remaining—one only. Slavery can 
never more force itself or be forced, from the stock that ex- 
ists among us, into the territories of the United States. But 
the cupidity of trade and the ambition of those whose in- 
terests are identified with slavery are such that they may 
clandestinely and surreptitiously reopen, either within the 
forms of law or without them, the African slave-trade, and 
may bring in new cargoes of African slaves at one hundred 
dollars a head, and scatter them into the territories; and 
once getting possession of new domain, they may again re- 
new their operations against the patriotism of the American 
people.”* The slave States, Seward averred at New York 
city, November 2d, “are going to say next, as they logically 
must, that they should reopen the African slave-trade, and 
so furnish the supplies for slavery.” * 

While the divided opposition made Republican success 
almost certain, the lack of a common enemy, who took the 
same form and advocated the same principles everywhere, 
deprived the canvass of the vigor and excitement that pre- 
vail when a line is sharply drawn between two parties on 
one decided issue. In New England—excepting Connecti- 
cut—and in the Northwest, the contest lay between Lincoln 


? Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 317. ‘* Toid., p. 825. 
§ Tbid., p. 346. : 
*Tbid., p. 418; see also speech at Seneca Falls, ibid., Pp 408. 
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and Douglas. The other candidates were barely mentioned, 
and as Douglas had no chance whatever of election, the con- 
test could not be called spirited. In New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Connecticut, Breckinridge and Bell 
had a following ;' but in those States there was little en- 
thusiasm, except that drawn out by Republican meetings. 
In the slave States outside of Missouri, the contest lay be- 
tween Breckinridge and Bell. Douglas had supporters 
everywhere, but it was recognized he could carry no slave 
State but Missouri, and his candidacy in the South resulted 
only as a diversion which redounded to the advantage of 
Bell, for the supporters of Douglas and Bell agreed in pro- 
nounced devotion to the Union; while it was practically 
true, which Douglas intimated at Baltimore, that, although 
every Breckinridge man was not a disunionist, every dis- 
unionist in America was a Breckinridge man.’ As the can- 
vass proceeded, Lincoln, as representing the more positive 
resistance to Southern domination, drew to himself Douglas 
Democrats at the North; while Breckinridge, as represent- 
ing the logical Southern doctrine, drew from the adherents 
of Douglas at the South. 

More political machinery was employed in the Republi- 
can canvass than in 1856. Office-seekers had been present 
in force at the Chicago convention, and, as the prospect of 
success increased, their number grew and they were on 
hand everywhere to do the necessary work of party organ- 
ization. The Wide-awakes, in their inception merely a 
happy accident, were turned to good account in arousing 
enthusiasm. Companies and battalions of them, wearing 
capes and bearing torches, were a necessary feature of every 
Republican demonstration.’ Lincoln’s early occupation was 


1 Bell had a considerable following in Massachusetts. 

9 Baltimore Daily Hachange, Sept. 7th. 

* For the origin of the Wide-awakes, see Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 
284; see also New York Tribune, June 2d, and New York Herald, Sept. 
19th. The Herald of that date estimated that there were over four hun« 
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glorified, and men bearing fence-rails might be seen in every 
procession. In Boston, a significant feature of a parade 
was a rail-splitters’ battalion composed of men averaging 
six feet two inches in height. The Sumner Blues, a com- 
pany of colored men from Portland, took part in the same 
procession, for it was not overlooked that the result of the 
election might affect the lot of the negro.’ Lincoln meet- 
ings, large and small, addressed by men of character and 
ability, were a feature of the summer and autumn; in every 
village, town, and county, there was frequent opportunity 
for the inquiring voter to familiarize himself with the issue 
before the people. Nearly all the educational features of 
the campaign of 1856 were repeated ; the published debates 
of Lincoln and Douglas were read with interest and effect ; 
yet less reliance was placed on newspapers and campaign 
documents than in the previous presidential canvass. The 
religious element, with the active personal participation of 
the clergy, which was one of the characteristics of 1856, 


dred thousand drilled and uniformed Wide-awakes, and the number 
was constantly increasing. 

1 Boston Hvening Transcript, Oct. 17th. 

*“ While the circulation of speeches, campaign lives, and pamphlet 
essays has not been remarkably large, the number of meetings and oral 
addresses in this canvass has been beyond precedent. We judge that 
the number of speeches made during the recent campaign has been quite 
equal to that of all that were made in the previous presidential canvasses 
from 1789 to 1856 inclusive.”—New York Tribune, Nov. 8th. I will men- 
tion some of the men who spoke frequently from the stump: Seward, 
Chase, Senator Wade, Senator Wilson, Greeley; David D. Field, William 
M. Evarts, George W. Curtis, Conkling, Fenton, Charles A. Dana, C. M. 
Depew, and Stewart L. Woodford, of New York; Thaddeus Stevens, 
John Hickman, Grow, Covode, Wilmot, and Reeder, of Pennsylvania ; 
Dayton, of New Jersey; Corwin, John Sherman, and Schenck, of Ohio; 
Burlingame and Charles F, Adams, of Massachusetts; Morrill and Fes- 
senden, of Maine; Caleb B. Smith, Henry 8. Lane, and Oliver P. Morton, 
of Indiana; Trumbull, Browning,. Lovejoy, and David Davis, of Illinois; 
Howard, of Michigan; Senator Doolittle and Carl Schurz, of Wisconsin; 
Francis P. Blair, of Missouri; and Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky. 
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was not now so obtrusive or pronounced ;' but in New Eng- 
land and along the lines of New England influence, the 
hearty wishes and fervent prayers of most Protestant min- 
isters were for Republican success. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and Dr. Chapin, the eminent Universalist, did not scruple 
to deliver political speeches from their pulpits the Sunday 
evening before the election. The young men and first vot- 
ers, who had been studying the slavery. question since 1852, 
took a vital interest in this campaign. They read the po- 
litical literature with avidity. Filled with enthusiasm, they 
were glad to enroll themselves in the Wide-awake order, 
and make manifest their determination to do all in their 
power to avert the longer misrule of the Southern oligarchy. 
“The Republican party,” said Seward at Cleveland, Octo- 
ber 4th, “is a party chiefly of young men. Each succes- 
sive year brings into its ranks an increasing proportion of 
the young men of this country.”* Northern school-teach- 
ers, under the inspiration of the moral principle at stake, 
impressed upon eager listening boys that they were living 
in historic times, and that a great question, fraught with 
weal or woe to the country, was about to be decided. The 
torch-bearers of literature were on the side of Lincoln. “TI 
vote with the Republican party,” wrote Holmes to Motley ; 
“T cannot hesitate between them and the Democrats.’’* 
Whittier offered the resolutions at a Republican meeting 
at Amesbury ;* William Cullen Bryant was at the head of 
the Lincoln electoral ticket of New York, and George Will- 
iam Curtis spoke frequently from the stump. Few political 


1 See New York Herald, Sept. 11th. A poll of voters showed that all 
the clergymen of Springfield, Ill., but three, were against Lincoln, Hern- 
don, p. 466. 

2 Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 384. On the importance of young men, see 
New York Tribune, July 30th; for a prediction made in December, 1856, 
of the Republican vote in 1860, see Olmsted’s Texas Journey, p. xxvi. 

* Motley’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 341. 

* The Independent, Sept. 20th. 
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arguments have been more cogent, or expressed in choicer 
phrase, than that of James Russell Lowell, published in the 
Atlantic Monthly for October. It may be said to repre- 
sent the opinion of the men of thought and culture of the 
country. “The slave-holding interest,’ he wrote, “has 
gone on step by step, forcing concession after concession, 
till it needs but little to secure it forever in the political su- 
premacy of the country. Yield to its latest demand—let 
it mould the evil destiny of the territories—and the thing 
is done past recall. The next presidential election is to say 
yes or no.... We believe this election is a turning-point 
‘in our history. .. . In point of fact . . . we have only two 
parties in the field: those who favor the extension of slav- 
ery, and those who oppose it.” The Republican party “is 
not unanimous about the tariff, about State rights, about 
many other questions of policy. What unites the Repub- 
licans is . . . a common resolve to resist the encroachments 
of slavery everywhen and everywhere. . . . It is in a moral 
aversion to slavery as a great wrong that the chief strength 
of the Republican party lies.” The question that needs an 
answer in the election is: “ What policy will secure the 
most prosperous future to the helpless territories which our 
decision is to make or mar for all coming time? What will 
save the country from a Senate and Supreme Court where 
freedom shall be forever at a disadvantage ?””’ 

Dr. Francis Lieber, who for years held a chair in the 
University of South Carolina, and was now a professor in 
Columbia College, presided over a German Republican meet- 
ing in New York city. When the news reached South 
Carolina, the Euphradian Society of the college expelled 
him from honorary membership, and his bust and portrait 
were removed from the halls of the society.” “I am de- 
nounced at this moment at the South in very virulent lan- 
guage,” wrote Lieber to his son.’ 


1 See Political Essays, p. 21 et seg. ; 
* New York Hvening Post, Oct. 80th. * Life and Letters, p. 818. 
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But one argument was used with any show of success by 
the opponents of the Republicans at the North. The sec- 
tional character of the Republican party was urged, with 
the averment that if Lincoln were elected, the cotton States 
would certainly secede from the Union. Southern speakers 
of ability and influence made such declarations freely, and 
the press teemed with threats of like tenor. The menaces 
were no more arrogant than those of 1856, but they seemed 
more grave and sincere. It may be that the Southern lead- 
ers had little idea that Lincoln could be elected, and used 
the threats of disunion as an electioneering cry ;* but the 
less prominent speakers were terribly in earnest, and avowed 
themselves ready to make good their words." The slave- 
holders whom they addressed were persuaded that Lincoln’s 
election would mean emancipation; the poor whites were con- 
vinced that negro equality and citizenship would follow. At 
the South, the Wide-awakes were regarded as a semi-military 
organization whose determination was to see Lincoln inau- 
curated if elected; and soon companies of minute-men as a 
counter-demonstration began forming in the cotton States.’ 

In judging these events, it is impossible to divest ourselves 
of the knowledge of the end, yet there certainly seems in the 
Southern threats a seriousness that foreboded trouble, and 
thus to many well-informed men they appeared in 1860. 

Douglas, since his nomination, had spoken in several South- 
ern States. He knew more of the aims of the secessionists 
than any other Northern man, and he was sincere when he 
declared at Chicago: “I believe that this country is in more 


1 See A. H. Stephens, War between the States, vol. ii. pp. 275, 277, 

2 See Recollections of Mississippi, Reuben Davis, p. 890; Iron Furnace, 
pp. 15, 19. 

* Richmond Enquirer, Sept. 28th and Oct. 19th; Charleston Mercury, 
Oct. 2d, 15th, 19th; New York Hvening Post, Oct. 17th; Georgia Chronicle, 
cited by the Washington Constitution, Oct. 16th; Charleston Oourier, 
Oct. 25th; Washington correspondence of the New York Herald, Oct. 
80th; speech of H. W. Hilliard, New York, Sept., 1860, Politics and Pen 
Pictures, p. 295. 
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danger now than at any other moment since I have known 
anything of public life.”’ The supporters of Douglas and 
Bell made no attempt to conceal their fears, but the ery. of 
“wolf” was so obviously in their interest that Republicans 
could not be blamed for regarding it as an effort to frighten 
people from voting for Lincoln. And for the most part it 
was so looked upon. Seward said at St. Paul: “Slavery 
to-day is for the first time not only powerless, but without 
influence in the American republic. For the first time in 
the history of the United States, no man in a free State 
can be bribed to vote for slavery. . . . For the first time in 
the history of the republic, the slave power has not even 
the ability to terrify or alarm the freeman so as to make 
him submit, or even to compromise. It rails now with a 
feeble voice, instead of thundering as it did in our ears for 
twenty or thirty years past. With a feeble and muttering 
voice they cry out that they will tear the Union to pieces. 
... ‘Who’s afraid? Nobody’s afraid. Nobody can be 
bought.”* “For ten, aye for twenty, years,” declared Sew- 
ard at New York, four days before the election, “these 
threats have been renewed, in the same language and in 
the same form, about the first day of November every four 
years when it happened to come before the day of the presi- 
dential election. I do not doubt but that these Southern 
statesmen and politicians think they are going to dissolve 
the Union, but I think they are going to do no such thing.” * 
Lowell spoke of “the hollowness of those fears for the safe- 
ty of the Union in case of Mr. Lincoln’s election,” and called 
to mind that false alarms had been sounded before. “ The 
old Mumbo-Jumbo,” he asserted, “is occasionally paraded 
at the North, but, however many old women may be fright- 
ened, the pulse of the stock-market remains provokingly 
calm.”* A certain support for this view was found in the 
expression of the Douglas and Bell newspapers at the South 


1 Oct. 5th, National Intelligencer. > Seward’s Works, vol. iv. p. 844. 
3 Tbid., p. 420. ‘ Political Essays, pp. 26, 41. 
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that deprecated any move in the direction of secession until 
an overt act had been committed by the coming Republican 
administration.’ 

There were Republicans who knew too much of the South 
to regard these threats as gasconade, yet who were deter- 
mined to force the issue. They had not forgotten that the 
ery of “The Union is in danger” had elected Buchanan ; 
and they could see no hope for the country if the Southern 
party were always going to be able to frighten voters from 
opposing the extension of slavery. Therefore, in their opin- 
ion, the North was bound to answer the threat of the South 
by adefiance. ‘“ We are summoned to surrender,” said Carl 
Schurz at St. Louis. ‘“ And what price do they offer to pay 
us for all our sacrifices if we submit? Why, slavery can 
then be preserved !”” 

Dr. Lieber, who knew by long actual contact the people 
of both sections, and who was linked to the South and the 
North by ties of family and friendship, judged the situa- 
tion with remarkable insight. “As to the threats of dis- 
solution of the Union should Mr. Lincoln be elected,” he 
wrote to his son, “I do not reply, ‘Try it, let us see;? on 
the contrary, I believe the threat is made in good earnest, 
and that it is quite possible to carry it into execution... . 
It sometimes has occurred to me that what Thucydides said 
of the Greeks at the time of the Peloponnesian War applies 
to us at present. ‘The Greeks, he said, ‘did not under- 
stand each other any longer, though they spoke the same 
language; words received a different meaning in different 
parts.’ ”*° 


1 See “ Occasional” from Washington (probably J. W. Forney) to the 
Philadelphia Press, cited by New York Evening Post, Oct. 12th; New 
York World, Oct. 8th; extracts from Southern papers cited, and edito- 
rial comments on the same, New York World, Oct. 19th; also World, 
Oct. 27th. 2 Speeches by Carl Schurz, p. 144. 

* Lieber added, “I quote from memory.”—Life and Letters, p. 314. 
This letter has a peculiar interest, as it was written to his son Oscar, then 
Southern in sympathy, who afterwards entered the Confederate army and 
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In truth, when Senator Hammond wrote, “ Every sensible 
man in the country must know that the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln will put the Union at imminent and instant hazard ;”’ 
when James L. Orr said that “the honor and safety of the 
South required its prompt secession from the Union in the 
event of the election of a Black Republican to the presi- 
dency ;”* and when Alexander Stephens declared that the 
success of Lincoln was certain, and the result would be “un- 
doubtedly an attempt at secession and revolution,” * North- 
ern men of discretion were forced to pause and ask whether 
there were not as much sincerity as bravado in the threats 
that were heard from all parts of the South. 

Efforts were not lacking to bring about a union of the 
opponents of the Republicans. As has been stated, the 
followers of Douglas and of Bell and Breckinridge sup- 
ported the same ticket in Pennsylvania. In Indiana, where 
Bell had but little support, the Douglas and Breckinridge 
factions united on a candidate for governor. A partial 
fusion on an electoral ticket was accomplished in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey; a more perfect one in New York. 
Jefferson Davis tried to concentrate the opposition to Lin- 
coln on a single candidate. Bell, “ profoundly impressed 
by the danger which threatened the country,” was willing 
to withdraw in conjunction with Douglas and Breckinridge, 
provided some man more acceptable than any of the three 
could be put forward, and he gave Davis an authorization 
to open negotiations with that end in view. Breckinridge 
gave Davis similar authority. The matter was broached 
in an amicable spirit to Douglas. “He replied that the 
scheme proposed was impracticable, because his friends, 


died from wounds received in battle. Two of Lieber’s sons served in 
the Union army during the war. 

1 Letter of Aug. 5th to J. T. Broyles, published in the Charleston Mer- 
cury, Aug. 25th. » National Intelligencer, Sept. 27th. 

* Interview with a special correspondent of the New York Herald, 
Sept. 29th. 
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mainly Northern Democrats, if he were withdrawn, would 
join in the support of Lincoln rather than of any one who 
should supplant him ; that he was in the hands of his friends, 
and was sure they would not accept the proposition.”’ But 
at no time had Douglas any hope of election. Early in the 
canvass he told Wilson and Burlingame that Lincoln would 
be elected ;* and we may believe him sincere when in Sep- 
tember he declared: “ Believing that the Union is in dan- 
ger, I will make any personal sacrifice to preserve it. If 
the withdrawal of my name would tend to defeat Mr. Lin- 
coln, I would this moment withdraw it.”* When he had 
this conference with Wilson and Burlingame, he told them 
that he was going South to urge submission to the probable 
verdict, and after his stumping tour in New England he 
wended his way southward. At Norfolk, Virginia, he had 
an opportunity to avow his sentiments. The head of the 
Breckinridge electoral ticket for Virginia asked him: “If 
Abraham Lincoln be elected President, will the Southern 
States be justified in seceding from the Union?” 

“To this I answer emphatically no,” said Douglas. “The 
election of a man to the presidency by the American peo- 
ple, in conformity with the Constitution of the United 
States, would not justify any attempt at dissolving this 
glorious confederacy.” 

Another question was put: “If they, the Southern States, 
secede from the Union upon the inauguration of Abraham 
Lincoln, before he commits an overt act against their consti- 
tutional rights, will you advise or vindicate resistance by 
force to their secession?’ Douglas replied: “I answer em- 
phatically that it is the duty of the President of the United 
States, and all others in authority under him, to enforce the 
laws of the United States as passed by Congress and as the 


' The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, Jefferson Davis, 
vol, i. p. 52. 

? Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, Wilson, vol. ii. p. 699; also, New 
York Tribune, Aug. 31st. * New York Tribune, Sept. 13th. 
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court expound them. And I, as in duty bound by my oath 
of fidelity to the Constitution, would do all in my power to 
aid the government of the United States in maintaining the 
supremacy of the laws against all resistance to them, come 
from what quarter it might. In other words, I think the 
President of the United States, whoever he may be, should 
treat all attempts to break up the Union by resistance to 
its laws as Old Hickory treated the nullifiers of 1832. . . 
I acknowledge the inherent and inalienable right to revolu- 
tion whenever a grievance becomes too burdensome to be 
borne.” But the election of Lincoln “is not such a griev- 
ance as would justify revolution or secession.”’ This dec- 
laration brought down upon the head of Douglas a shower 
of abuse from the secessionist faction at the South. The 
Charleston Mercury contemptuously called him “a regular 
old John Adams federalist and consolidationist.”* Noth- 
ing daunted, however, and in spite of the remonstrance of 
Senator Clingman, a political friend,’ Douglas repeated as- 
sertions similar in emphasis and vigor at other places in the 
South. At Baltimore he still further elaborated his posi- 
tion and warned his hearers of impending danger. “ States 
that secede,” he declared, “cannot screen themselves under 
the pretence that resistance to their acts ‘would be making 
war upon sovereign States.’ Sovereign States cannot com- 
mit treason. Individuals may. . . . I tell you, my fellow-citi- 
zens,” he continued, “I believe this Union is in danger. In 
my opinion, there is a mature plan through the Southern 
States to break up the Union. I believe the election of a 
Black Republican is to be the signal for that attempt, and 
that the leaders of the scheme desire the election of Lincoln 
so as to have an excuse for disunion.” * 

Douglas took the unusual course for a presidential candi- 


1 National Intelligencer, Sept. Ist. The speech was made Aug. 26th. 
* Sept. 3d. 

* Clingman’s Speeches and Writings, p. 513. 

* Speech at Baltimore, Sept. 6th, Baltimore am Bechange, 
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date of visiting different parts of the country and discussing 
the political issues and their personal bearing. Speaking on 
all occasions—from the platform of the railroad car, the bal- 
cony of the hotel, at monster mass-meetings, frequently 
jaded from travel, many times without preparation and on 
the suggestion of the moment—he said much that was triv- 
ial and undignified; but he also said much that was patri- 
otic, unselfish, and pregnant with constitutional wisdom. 
His love for the Union and devotion to the Constitution in- 
spired all his utterances. The cynosure of all eyes, he taught 
lessons that were destined to bear important fruit. Coldly 
received at the South, looked upon as a renegade, he aroused 
great enthusiasm everywhere at the North, and his personal 
presence was the only feature that gave any life to the strug- 
gle against the Republicans. 

Apart from the rail-splitting episode, the personality of 
Lincoln counted for little in the campaign. It was every- 
where conceded that he was thoroughly honest, but his op- 
ponents sneered at his reputed capacity, and, outside of his 
own State, few regarded his nomination as other than the 
sacrifice of commanding ability in favor of respectable me- 
diocrity. In popular estimation his great merit consisted 
in being able to carry the doubtful States. Schurz deemed 
it necessary to assure his constituents at Milwaukee that 
Lincoln was not merely an available candidate, “a second 
or third rate man like Polk or Pierce,’ but that the debate 
with Douglas had shown that he had a “lucid mind and 
honest heart.”* The campaign went on without direction, 
with hardly a suggestion even, from the Republican stand- 
ard-bearer.? Seward filled the minds of Republicans, at- 
tracting such attention and honor, and arousing such enthu- 
siasm, that the closing months of the campaign were the 
most brilliant epoch of his life. It was then he reached 
the climax of his career. His grief and sense of humilia- 


1 Speeches by Schurz, p. 113. 
* Nicolay and Hay, vol. ii. p. 287. 
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tion at not receiving the nomination in Chicago were poig- 
nant. “I am,” he wrote, “a leader deposed by my own 
party, in the hour of organization for decisive battle.”* In 
common with his intimate friends, he charged his defeat 
chiefly to Greeley. He felt towards that influential editor 
as much vindictiveness as was possible in a man of so amia- 
ble a nature.” But he did not retire to his tent. At the 
time of the meeting of the convention he had left the Senate 
and gone to his home in Auburn, where he expected to re- 
ceive the news of his success surrounded by the friends and 
neighbors whom he loved, and who repaid his love by ven- 
eration. When the news of Lincoln’s nomination came, and 
when his friends were quivering with disappointment, and 
no one in Auburn had the heart to write the conventional 
editorial endorsing the nomination, Seward, smiling, took 
pen in hand and wrote the article for the Republican even- 
ing journal. “ No truer or firmer defenders of the Republi- 
can faith,” he declared, “ could have been found in the Union 
than the distinguished and esteemed citizens on whom the 
honors of nomination have fallen.”* He also gave at once, 
over his own signature, a public and emphatic support to 
platform and candidates ;* and, while then of the opinion 
that he would soon seek the repose of private life,* he came, 
when time had assuaged his grief, to a better conclusion, and 
devoted his hearty and energetic efforts to the success of the 
cause. “ The magnanimity of Mr. Seward, since the result 
of the convention was known,” wrote Lowell, “ has been a 
greater ornament to him and a greater honor to his party 
than his election to the’ presidency would have been.”* 


1 Letter of Seward to his wife, May 30th, Life of Seward, by Frederick 
W. Seward, vol. ii. p. 454. 

3 See Seward’s letter to Weed, May 24th, Life of Weed, vol. ii. p. 370. 

* Life of Seward, by Frederick W. Seward, vol. ii. p, 452. 

° See letter of May 21st, published in the Hvening Post, cited by the 
New York Tribune, May 25th; also Seward’s Works, vol. iy. p. 79. 

* Letter to Weed, May 24th. 

* Atlantic Monthly, Oct., 1860; Lowell’s Political Essays, p. 84. 
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Seward’s friends followed the example set them. “ We all 
feel that New York and the friends of Seward have acted 
nobly,” wrote Swett to Weed, after the election.’ 

In the early part of September, Seward began a tour of 
speech -making at Detroit. He went as far west as St. 
Paul and Lawrence, Kansas, ending with an address to his 
townsmen the night before election. The sincere and hearty 
demonstrations wherever he went were an “earnest tribute.” ” 
The crowds that gathered to hear him felt what Schurz had 
put in words, that Seward was “ the intellectual head of the 
political anti-slavery movement,” and had “in the hearts of 
his friends a place which hardly another man in the nation 
could fill.”* As the people of the sure Republican States, 
where he for the most part spoke, heard the words of wis- 
dom, they could not but feel a profound regret that he was 
not their standard-bearer. When we consider the great 
moral question involved, the variety of presentation, the 
many-sided treatment, the fearlessness of statement, the ap- 
peal to reason and the highest feelings, the absence of any 
attempt to delude the people by the smallest misrepresenta- 
tion, Seward’s efforts in this campaign are the most remark- 
able stump-speeches ever delivered in this country. While 
he paid Lincoln well-chosen compliments, the references to 
the opposing candidates were courteous. The speeches are 
a fit type of the campaign—a campaign conducted on a 
great moral principle. Seward reaffirmed almost everywhere 
‘the declaration of the “irrepressible conflict,” maintaining 
that the Republicans simply reverted to the theory and 


1 Life of Weed, vol. ii. p. 301. 

? New York Tribune, Sept. 4th and 5th; New York Evening Post, Sept. 
5th; New York Zimes, Sept. 8th; New York Herald, Sept. 8th and Oct. 
20th; St. Louis Democrat, cited by Hvening Post, Oct. 2d; New York 
World, Nov. 8d. “Listen to Mr. Seward on the prairies! Notice how 
free and eloquent he has been since the Chicago convention! And this 
change is not due to age.”—Wendell Phillips, Nov. 7th. 

* Speeches of Schurz, p. 109. 
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practice of the fathers. He made appear at all times the 
political, social, and moral evil of slavery. “There is no 
man,” he said, “who has an enlightened conscience who is 
indifferent on the subject of human bondage.”' Yet he 
spoke with forbearance of the people of the South. “You 
must demonstrate the wisdom of our cause,” he affirmed, 
“with gentleness, with patience, with loving-kindness, to 
your brethren of the slave States.”* He maintained that 
“most men. . . are content to keep the Union with slavery 
if it cannot be kept otherwise.”* At Chicago he showed 
what a bulwark of freedom was the great Northwest, by its 
-prosperity and commercial importance ;* and he prophesied 
that “the last Democrat is born in this nation . . . who 
will maintain the Democratic principles which constitute 
the present creed of the Democratic party.”* The night 
before election he averred that the question to be decided 
was: “Shall freedom, justice, and humanity ultimately and 
in the end prevail; are these republican institutions of ours 
safe and permanent?” He referred to the threats of disunion, 
and while expressing no defiance, he declared : “ Fellow-citi- 
zens, it is time, high time, that we know whether this is a 
constitutional government under which we live. It is high 
time that we know, since the Union is threatened, who are 
its friends and who are its enemies.” ° 

At the beginning of the canvass no doubt existed on the 
part of the Republican managers of any of the important 
States but Pennsylvania and Indiana. Occasional fears 
were expressed about Indiana as late as August,’ but that 
State soon came to be regarded as reasonably sure. By 


1 At Chicago, Oct. 8d, Works, vol. iv. p. 350. 

2 At Madison, Sept. 12th, ibid., p. 327. 

® At Chicago, Oct. 3d, ibid., p. 355. 

* Ibid., p. 360. Ibid. 

§ At Auburn, Nov. 5th, ibid., pp. 422, 429. 

7 See letter of David Davis to Thurlow. Weed, Life of £ Weed, vol. ii, p 
299. 
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the latter part of August, also, owing to the vigorous and 
effective canvass under the leadership of Curtin and Me- 
Clure, there were adequate grounds for believing that Penn- 
sylvania would elect the People’s candidate for governor in 
October, and choose Lincoln electors in November. Then 
Republican alarm began to be excited in regard to the State 
of New York. “ Brethren in the doubtful States, trust New 
York; you may do it undoubtingly,” said the Zridune in 
July;' buta different tale had to be told in September, when 
it announced that “the opposition are going to concentrate 
their efforts on New York.”’ “I think,” wrote Lincoln to 
Thurlow Weed, “there will be the most extraordinary effort 
ever made to carry New York for Douglas. You and all 
others who write me from your State think the effort can- 
not succeed,and I hope you are right. Still, it will require 
close watching and great efforts on the other side.” * 
Without the thirty-five electoral votes of the Empire 
State, Lincoln could not be chosen President ; and a deter- 
mined effort now began to be made to carry that State 
against him. Negotiations were had with a view of a fusion 
electoral ticket ; and after protracted conferences, some end- 
ing in failure, but renewed again with hope, a scheme of fu- 
sion was at last completed. Supporters of Douglas, Bell, and 
Breckinridge were to vote for common electors ; of these, 
eighteen were apportioned to Douglas, ten to Bell, and seven 
to Breckinridge.* This combination had a show of success, 
but it had the faults of a negative programme. No intelli- 
gent opponent of Lincoln could for a moment think it pos- 
sible to elect by the people any one of the other candidates, 


1 July 27th. * Sept. 4th 

* Letter of Aug. 17th, Life of Weed, vol. ii. p. 297. 

4 New York 7Zribune, Sept. 25th: “‘ New York, especially, was the arena 
of a struggle as intense, as vehement and energetic, as had ever been 
known.’”’—Greeley’s American Conflict, vol. i. p. 326. “It was only after 
a most determined canvass that fusion was defeated in New York.”— 
Recollections of a Busy Life, Greeley, p. 392. 
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and the movement, divested of subterfuge, was simply one 
to throw the election into the House of Representatives. 
Many men, alarmed at the condition of affairs, thought the 
election of Lincoln a lesser evil than to have the contest 
continued in Congress. In spite of the union of the opposi- 
tion, the chances were all with the Republicans. “I find no 
reason to doubt,” wrote Seward to Lincoln, after his return 
from the Western tour, “that this State will redeem all the 
promises we have made.”’ The Germans strongly support- 
ed Lincoln. Carl Schurz was making speeches everywhere 
in his favor.’ The majority of the Fillmoreans of 1856 were 
also on his side.* The elections of Maine and Vermont in 
September increased the encouragement of the Republicans, 
but as New England was considered strongly Republican, 
the result had little effect on the opposition. 

Although great confidence was felt and expressed in the 
success of Curtin at the October State election,‘ so much 
depended on the result in Pennsylvania that the Republi- 
cans felt a nervous anxiety until the votes had been counted. 
This was especially the case, since the week before election 
the Democrats had sent considerable money into Pennsyl- 
vania, making a last desperate effort to carry the State.* 
But October 9th decided the contest. Curtin carried Penn- 
sylvania by thirty-two thousand majority, and Lane in 
Indiana had nine thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven 
more votes than his competitor. The prominence given the 
tariff question, and the undoubted position of the supporters 
of Lincoln on that issue, contributed more than any other 


1 Life of Seward, F. W. Seward, vol. ii. p. 471. 

* New York Tribune, June 30th, Aug. 15th, 17th, Sept. 8d, Oct. 19th. 

3 New York Tribune, July 17th. “The names of eighty-one thousand 
New York men who voted for Fillmore in 1856 are inscribed on Repub- 
lican poll-lists.’—Letter to Baltimore Patriot, cited by Tribune, Sept. 
11th. @G. T. Curtis was amazed at the number of conservative men for 
Lincoln, Tribune, July 28th; also see New York Hovening Post, Sept. 11th. 

* See, for example, New York Hvening Post, Sept. 28th and Oct. 2d, 

* New York World, Oct. 10th. 
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one factor to the result in Pennsylvania.’ After the Oc- 
tober elections it was conceded, South as well as North, 
that nothing could prevent the election of Lincoln. “ Eman- 
cipation or revolution is now upon us,” said the Charleston 
Mercury.? There began a stampede of floating voters, 
whose desire to be on the winning side overpowered other 
motives. The Republican National Committee in a public 
address considered that the October elections settled the 
presidential contest, but urged unabated effort in order that 
a majority of the House of Representatives in the next Con- 
gress might be secured.* From this time on the contest had 
the flavor rather of a congressional than a_ presidential 
canvass, except in so far as imposing Wide-awake demon- 
strations implied larger contrivance and greater expense 
than usual. 

The conditions in New York were somewhat different 
from those existing in the other Northern States. A faint 
hope lingered that the fusionists might there be successful. 
The commercial and property interests of New York city, 
honestly fearing secession in the event of Republican suc- 
cess, bestirred themselves to use their most potent weapon 
in averting the threatened danger. It was reported that 
William B. Astor had contributed one million dollars, and 
wealthy merchants a second million, in aid of the fusion 
ticket.‘ A systematic effort to frighten business and finan- 


1“ The Pennsylvania journals, without distinction of party, admit that 
the result of the recent election held in that State was mainly determined 
by politico-economical considerations growing out of the tariff policy to 
be pursued by the federal government.” — National Intelligencer, Oct. 13th. 
The Philadelphia American and Gazette (Rep.) said: ‘‘ Our election on 
Tuesday determined that the vital and absorbing question in this State 
is protection to American industry.”—Cited by National Intelligencer. 
But see also the New York Hoening Post, Oct. 10th. 

? Oct. 18th. 

3 New York Hvening Post, Oct. 11th. 

* Charleston Mercury, cited by National Intelligencer, Nov. 1st; Rich- 

‘mond HZnquirer, Nov. 2d. 
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cial interests was made with the result of causing a stock- 
panic in Wall Street during the last days of October. The 
grave charge was made that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
on a visit to New York city at this time, had abetted this 
movement by avowing repeatedly, and with no attempt at 
concealment, that Lincoln’s election would be followed by 
disunion and a general derangement of the monetary con- 
cerns of the country.’ 

Three days before the election Thurlow Weed wrote Lin- 
coln: “Since writing you last Sunday, the fusion leaders 
have largely increased their fund, and they are now using 
money lavishly. This stimulates and to some extent inspires 
confidence, and all the confederates are at work. Some of 
our friends are nervous. But I have no fear of the result in 
this State.” 

Election day came and passed off quietly. In New York 
city, where excitement and trouble were expected—for in 
the decade between 1850-60 turbulent elections were not 
infrequent—the election was the most orderly and quiet that 
could be remembered. Even the newspaper reporters were 
forced to confess that the day was intolerably dull. The 
Republicans were successful. Lincoln and Hamlin carried 
States which would give them one hundred and eighty elec- 
toral votes; Douglas would receive twelve, Breckinridge 
seventy-two, and Bell thirty-nine. Lincoln had carried 
every free State but New Jersey, whose electoral vote was 
divided, Lincoln receiving four, and Douglas three of her 
votes.’ Of the popular vote Lincoln had 1,857,610; Doug- 


1 See New York World, Oct. 29th, 30th, 31st. The World asked the 
Journal of Commerce, which constituted itself the defender of Secretary 
Cobb, to deny these imputations, but it did not satisfactorily meet the 
charges. See Journal of Commerce, Nov- 1st; New York Hvening Post, 
Oct. 29th, Nov. 2d; Boston Hvening Transcript, Oct. 29th and 80th. 

* Life of Weed, vol: ii. p. 300. 

3 New York World, Nov. 7th. 

* This arose from the fact that a number of Douglas men would not 
support the whole of the fusion ticket, composed of three Douglas, two 
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las, 1,291,574; Breckinridge, 850,082; Bell, 646,124. Lincoln 
had 930,170 votes less than all his opponents combined.’ 
But while all the members of the next Congress had not 
been elected, enough was known to make it certain that in 
neither the House nor the Senate would the Republicans 
have a majority.” This was understood and admitted to be 
the case at the South.* 

While the electoral vote Douglas received was insignifi- 
cant, his popular vote was a triumph. With the influence 
and patronage of the administration against him, holding 
the machinery of the party in most of the Northern States 
only by protracted struggles, fighting Breckinridge at the 
South and Lincoln at the North, waging a hopeless battle, 
and attracting hardly any votes by the prospect of success, 
it was a high tribute that so many turned out on election 
day to show their confidence and do him honor. 

On election day, Longfellow wrote in his journal : “ Voted 
early,” and the day after: “ Lincoln is elected ; overwhelm- 


Bell, and two Breckinridge electors, witli the result that four of the Lin- 
coln‘electors received more votes than the two Bell and two Breckinrid ge 
electors. 

1 Greeley’s American Conflict, vol. i. p. 328, where a sufficiently exact 
attempt is made to apportion the fusion vote. Other interesting data 
are given. Lincoln received in the slave States 26,430; Douglas, 163,525. 
Breckinridge received in the free States 279,211 ; Bell, 180,151. Lincoln’s 
majority over Douglas was 566,036. Breckinridge lacked 135,057 of a 
majority in the slave States. 

* The estimate of the National Intelligencer was—Senate: Republicans 
already elected, 24; to be elected, 5— total, 29. Opposition already elected, 
30; to be elected, 7—total, 37; opposition majority, 8. House: Republi- 
cans already elected, 99; to be elected, 9—total, 108. Opposition already 
elected, 54; to be elected, 75—total, 129; opposition majority, 21. The 
estimate of the New York World was the same for the Senate, and made 
the opposition majority in the House 17. The representatives that were 
to be elected were nearly all from the Southern States, so that practically 
an exact estimate could be made. 

* See speech of A. H. Stephens, Noy. 14th, 1860, The War between 
the States, Stephens, vol. ii. p. 282. 
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ing majorities in New York and Pennsylvania. This is a 
great victory ; one can hardly overrate its importance. It is 
the redemption of the country. Freedom is triumphant.” * 
Motley, from across the sea, wrote, when the news reached 
him: “ Although I have felt little doubt as to the result for 
months past, ... yet as I was so intensely anxious for the 
success of the Republican cause, I was on tenterhooks till I 
actually knew the result. I rejoice at last in the triumph 
of freedom over slavery more than I can express. Thank 
. God it can no longer be said, after the great verdict just 
pronounced, that the common law of my country is slavery, 
and that the American flag carries slavery with it wher- 
ever it goes.” 

The meaning of the election was that the great and 
powerful North declared slavery an evil, and insisted that it 
should not be extended; that while the institution would 
be sacredly respected where it existed, the conduct of the 
national government must revert to the policy of the fathers 
and confine slavery within bounds; that they hoped, if it were 
restricted, the time might come when the Southern people - 
would themselves acknowledge that they were out of tune 
with the enlightened world and take steps gradually to 
abolish the system. The persistent and emphatic statement 
by the opposition that the Republicans were the radical 
party had fixed that idea in the public mind; but in truth 
they represented the noblest conservatism. "They simply 
advocated a return to the policy of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison. 

The North had spoken. In every man’s mind rose un- 
bidden the Sea What would be the answer of the 
South ?° 


1 Life of H. W. Longfellow, 8. Longfellow, vol. ii. p. 358. 

? Motley to his mother, Motley’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 855. 

* Besides authorities already named, I have, in this story of the cam- 
paign, consulted Life of Buchanan, Curtis; Twenty Years of Congress, 
Blaine; Life of Dix; Political Recollections, Julian; Life of Bowles, 
Merriam ; De Bow’s Reniew, vol. xxix.; Life of Bryant, Godwin; Raymond 
and Journalism ; Buchanan’s Defence ; Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War. 


——— 


CHAPTER XII 


Tux slavery question, after the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise in 1854, became so grave that the historian in 
describing the period is apt to convey the impression that it 
engrossed the minds of Northern men, that a large part 
of the North was resolved upon resistance to the extension 
of slavery, spending all its energies in the controversy, and 
that the country stood still, awaiting the issue of the tre- 
mendous conflict. But for him who aims to write the 
story of events within the memory of many men now liv- 
ing, it is an advantage that he may presume upon their 
recollection to fill the gaps involved in the very art of writ- 
ing history. “Happy the people whose annals are tire- 
some,” said Montesquieu ; and in stirring epochs the routine 
of work and the round of pleasures of the majority—these 
blank leaves of history which, if written over, would indeed 
be tiresome—are overlooked by the reader in the interest 
excited by the characteristic events. To men born during 
and since the war of the secession, the events of 1850-60 
are almost as far away in spirit as the French Revolution is 
from their fathers and their grandfathers. When under the 
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influence of the powerful emotion excited by the story of 
the greatest of all revolutions, it seems to us that pleasure- 
seeking must have come to an end, and that business, ex- 
cept that which was necessary to support life, must have 
been suspended. But the spell is broken when we read 
Carlyle’s description of Paris in 1792 and 1793. “Singular 
city! For overhead of all this, there is the customary bak- 
ing and brewing; Labor hammers and grinds.  Frilled 
promenaders saunter under the trees; white muslin prom- 
enadress, in green parasol, leaning on your arm. Dogs 
dance and shoe-blacks polish, on that Pont-Neuf itself 
where Fatherland is in danger. So much goes its course; 
and yet the course of all things is nigh altering and ending.” 
“Neither shall the reader fancy that it was all black, this 
Reign of Terror: far from it. How many hammer-men and 
square men, bakers and brewers, washers and wringers over 
this France must ply their old daily work, let the Govern- 
ment be one of Terror or one of Joy! In this Paris there 
are Twenty-three Theatres nightly ; some count as many as 
Sixty Places of Dancing.” * 

Americans are more serious. When the questions of a 
United States bank and the tariff were those on which they 
divided, De Tocqueville wrote: “To take part in the gov- 
ernment of the country and to talk about it is the most 
important business and, as it were, the only pleasure that 


1 Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, vol. ii. book ii. chap. iv., 
book vii. chap. i. ‘‘ The clerk goes to his office, the workman to his shop, 
the artisan to his loft, the merchant to his warehouse, the student to his 
cabinet, and the functionary to his duty; they are devoted first of all to 
their pursuits, to their daily bread, to the discharge of their obligations, to 
their own advancement, to their families, and to their pleasures ; to pro- 
vide for these things the day is not too long. . . . ‘The declaration that 
the country is in danger,’ say many eye-witnesses, ‘has made no change 
in the physiognomy of Paris. There are the same amusements, the same 
gossip. . . . The theatres are full as usual. The wine-shops and places 
of diversion overflow with the people, National guards and soldiers. The 
fashionable world enjoys its pleasure parties.’””—Taine’s History of the 
French Revolution, vol. ii. p. 188, edition of Henry Holt & Co., 1887. 
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an American knows.”’* Between 1854 and 1860 all the or- 
dinary political interest was reinforced by a sentiment 
prompted by the moral and religious feeling of men. Never 
was there such an earnest discussion engaging such masses 
of people. We represent best, therefore, the spirit of the 
time when in the narrative all other events pale before the 
‘central controversy. Yet when the story has been told, we 
see that the whole life of the people has not been described. 
To fill out the picture is the object of this chapter. 

In the decade we are considering, the growth in popula- 
tion was great absolutely and amazing relatively. The im- 
migration showed a marked increase over that of the pre- 
ceding decade; and even in the succeeding decade it did 
not reach the numbers of 1850-60." The percentage of 
increase of the population of the cities was more than 
double that of the whole country,’ while the gain of 1860 
over 1850 in the production of cotton, wheat, corn, oats, hay, 
and tobacco was immense. The comparisons of the census 
showed a marvellous growth in wealth. But there is little 
need of amplifying the subject, for the story of our material 
advancement is apt to be more tedious than a twice-told 
tale. No study of the census reports is necessary for men 
whose memory goes back to this decade. Their recollec- 
tions are exact enough to picture the progress made from 
the day they were excited over Webster’s Seventh-of-March 
speech to the day when they rejoiced at the election of 
Abraham Lincoln. Men born since 1850 and men born 
since the war have had pointed out to them by their fathers 
and their grandfathers the amazing growth of their city or 
their State. The forest, in which might have been heard 
the howling of wolves, has given place to a field clothed 


1De la Démocratie en Amérique, vol. ii. p. 128. 

2 The United States, Whitney, pp. 235, 245. Population 1850 : 23,191,- 
876 ; 1860, 31,448,322. 

* Increase in city population, 78.62 per cent. ; in the whole country, 
85.59 per cent. Preliminary Report of the Eighth Census, pp. 117, 242. 
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with verdure. The black swamp through which in 1813 
Harrison’s army wallowed,' and which, until the day of 
railroads, traders and travellers shunned, men now living 
have seen transformed into cultivated plains giving forth 
rich increase of grain. What were sterile rocky wastes 
resound, since the development of their mineral wealth, 
with the busy hum of industry. In cities where once were 
orchards we now behold streets lined with comforta- 
ble houses. A stately block is seen on ground which for- 
merly served as a pasture for a herd of cows, and an opera- 
house replaces a squatter’s cabin. Contrasts like these, 
familiar as they are to most Americans, convey a better 
idea than can come from the pen of the most thorough and 
accurate statistician. 

The great material prosperity of the country amazed De 
Tocqueville in 1832 and Bryce in 1881. Since the adoption 
of the Constitution the progress has been certain from dec- 
ade to decade. War has checked it, political troubles have 
weighed upon it, financial panics have interrupted it, but 
each wave of prosperity has been higher than the preceding. 
In the West, said Edward Everett in 1854, in his speech on 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, “ What is a wilderness to-day is 
a settled neighborhood to-morrow.” * What Burke said of 
the American colonies may be used to illustrate any decade 
of our growth: “Such is the strength with which popula- 
tion shoots in that part of the world that, state the num- 
bers as high as we will, while the dispute continues, the 
exaggeration ends. While we are discussing any given 
magnitude, they are grown to it... . Your children do not 
grow faster from infancy to manhood than they spread from 
families to communities, and from villages to nations.” * 

If this increase in wealth, comfort, and luxury were the 


1See Adams’s History of the United States, vol. vii. p. 79. 

* Congressional Globe, vol. xxix. p. 159. 

* Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Works, Bohn’s edition, 
vol. i. p. 456. 
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only end and the sole result of the occupation of this magnif- 
icent continent by our energetic race, philosophers and philan- 
thropists might reasonably be disappointed, and they might 
then assent to the words of Lowell, who, in speaking of the 
time when “we had nothing to boast of in arts or letters, 
and were given to bragging overmuch of our merely mate- 
rial prosperity,” declared that “had we gone down like 
that other Atlantis, in some vast cataclysm, we should have 
covered but a pin’s point on the chart of memory, compared 
with those ideal spaces occupied by tiny Attica and cramped 
England.”* Nevertheless, this same material prosperity is 
a great factor in American life. It may have been over- 
rated. It is easy for the scholar to underrate it. No Amer- 
ican has preached the gospel of culture with greater force 
than Lowell; but in one of the legacies he left to that public 
to whom he told so much wholesome truth he averred that 
“one of the greatest lessons taught by history is the close 
relation between the moral and the physical well-being of 
man.”* In one respect the influence of our material pros- 
perity has been enormous. It has given greater well-being 
to the masses than was ever before known. In another re- 
spect its influence is destined to be beyond estimate. It 
is giving a chance for higher education to more boys and 
more men than ever had it before. Have great minds failed 
to devote themselves to speculative truth because their whole 
energy was absorbed in the struggle fora living?* America 
is seeing to it that her geniuses shall not lack bread and 
training. 


‘My Study Windows, published in 1871, p. 66. ‘That the individual 
should rise to a higher order either of intelligence or morality than had 
existed in former ages was not to be expected, for the United States offered 
less field for the development of individuality than had been offered by 
older and smaller societies. The chief function of the American Union 
was to raise the average standard of popular intelligence and well-being.” 
—Henry Adams, History of the United States, vol. ix. p. 287, 

? Latest Literary Essays (1892), p. 162. 

* See some noteworthy remarks in the ation of Jan. 21st, 1892, p. 55. 
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The material progress during 1850-60 was greater than 
that of any preceding decade. To excel it, we must look 
forward to the time intervening between the end of the 
civil war and the present.’ The growth in foreign trade is 
marked up to the panic of 1857; after which a decline in 
exports and imports took place until both began to gain in 
1859. 

Invention was busy. To this decade belong the harvest- 
er, the breech-loading fire-arm, and the sewing-machine.’ 


1 Since the tariff has again become one of the questions on which polit- 
ical parties divide, the comparative prosperity of the decade 1850-60 has 
received attention from political leaders and from party newspapers. The 
statement has been made on the one hand that this period was more pros- 
perous than any before or since; on the other hand, it has been asserted 
that it was not a time of prosperity, but one of depression. Now, no one 
who has studied the subject with care can doubt that from 1846 to the first 
part of 1857 the country was very prosperous. Business received a severe 
check by the panic of 1857, from which it took the country nearly three 
years to recover. 

To determine the relative prosperity of 1850-60 with that of any dec- 
ade since the war is more difficult, but after considerable investigation and 
thought I have arrived at the conclusion that the material prosperity of 
1870-80 and of 1880-90 was greater. Iam glad to quote Edward Atkin- 
son, whose opinion is almost conclusive in support of this position. He 
writes: ‘‘ The writer has recently presented statistics which cannot be 
gainsaid, proving, so far as figures suffice for proof, that greater progress 
than ever before has been made during the present generation, dating from 
1865... in providing for the means of subsistence, shelter, and clothing, 
and in organizing the machinery for distributing the necessaries of life.” — 
The Forum, Nov., 1888, p. 257. 

Three years later Mr. Atkinson wrote: ‘‘So far as observation, experi- 
ence, and statistics combined may be taken in proof of conditions, there has 
never been in the history of civilization a period, or a place, or a section of 
the earth in which science and invention have worked such progress or have 
created such opportunity for material welfare as in these United States in 
the period which has elapsed since the end of the civil war. .. . I think it 
may be claimed that Uncle Sam can produce one third more of all the ar- 
ticles of necessity and comfort, perhaps even luxury, in the same number 
of hours, at this time, with less labor, than he could produce the lesser 
quantity one generation since in the period immediately preceding the war, 
or we will say in the period between 1857 to 1861.”—Boston Herald, Nov. 
1, 1891. 
°* Edward H. Knight, First Century of the Republic, p. 95, Harper & 
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1852 saw the first fire-alarm telegraph system. A year 
later was built the first successful steam fire-engine.' This 
invention took the fireman out of politics, where he had 
been an element necessary to reckon with, and limited his 
duty to that of fighting conflagrations. 

The story of our merchant marine is easily told. In 1824 
Webster exulted over the amount of our shipping engaged 
in the foreign trade. “ Without any government protection 
whatever,” he declared, our merchant marine “goes abroad 
to challenge competition with the whole world.” How is 
it, he continued, that our ship-owners “are able to meet, 
and in some measure overcome, universal competition? It 
is not, sir, by protection and bounties, but by unwearied 
exertion, by extreme economy, by unshaken perseverance, 
by that manly and resolute spirit which relies on itself to 
protect itself.”* In 1832 De Tocqueville was struck with 
the extent of American commerce on the ocean. He wrote: 
“T cannot keep from believing that the Americans will one 
day become the first maritime power on the globe. They 
are pushed on to master the seas, as the Romans were to 
conquer the world.”* The navigation and commerce of the 
United States, wrote Webster in 1850, in the Hiilsemann 
letter, “are hardly exceeded by the oldest and most com- 
mercial nations ; its maritime means and its maritime power 


Brothers, 1876. He writes: ‘‘ Although each of these was on trial, and to 
some extent a success, previous to 1850, yet it may be said in general terms 
that their celebrity and usefulness date from about that time. The Hussey 
and McCormick reapers were largely introduced to our countrymen by their 
success at the London World’s Fair, in 1851;.. . the first valuable work- 
ing sewing-machine was the ‘Singer,’ made in the fall of 1850.” 

Ampére speaks of the McCormick machine as one of the glories of Chi- 
cago. He saw it working in England, and wrote: ‘‘ Adieu donc les mois- 
sonneurs de Théocrite et de Virgile, et le patriarche Booz, ordonnant a ses 
serviteurs de laisser des épis dans le sillon pour que Ruth puisse glaner 
aprés eux !”—Promenade en Amérique, vol. i. pp. 200, 201. 

1 First Century of the Republic, p. 105. 2 Works, vol. iii. p. 104. 

5 De la Démocratie en Amérique, vol. ii. p. 422. See also pp. 411, 412, 
414. 
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may be seen by Austria herself, in all seas where she has 
ports, as well as it may be seen also im all other quarters of 
the globe.” ‘ Providence has placed us between the two 
great world oceans,” said Edward Everett, in 1853, “and we 
shall always be a maritime power of the first order. Our 
commerce already visits every sea.” * 

In the same year the New York Herald declared: “ It 
must be a matter of sincere satisfaction to every American 
to know that in both sailing and steam vessels we have sur- 
passed the whole world.”* George William Curtis spoke of 
the United States as “a nation whose ships could float all 
the kings and nobles and regalia of the world.”* “ We 
have,” said Clayton, in 1854, “ acquired a degree of skill in 
the construction of ships unequalled by any other nation.” * 
Hawthorne, in his ‘Consular Experiences,” speaks of our 
disputing “the navigation of the world with England.” * 
Fresh from his mission to England, Buchanan, in a public 
speech, declared: ‘ Our commerce now covers every ocean ; 
our mercantile marine is the largest in the world.”* In 
November, 1860, on the eve of secession, Alexander H. 
Stephens said in a speech delivered before the Georgia Leg- 
islature: “ We have now an amount of shipping, not only 
coastwise but to foreign countries, which puts us in the 
front rank of the nations of the world. England can no 
longer be styled the mistress of the seas. What American 
is not proud of the result ?”’ 


1 Congressional Globe, vol. xxvii. p. 289. ?May 16, 1858. 
° Harper's Magazine, Nov., 1853, p. 847. 
4 Congressional Globe, vol. xxviii. p. 1258. 5 Our Old Home, chap. i. 


® Speech at a reception at the Merchants’ Exchange in Philadelphia, New 
York Times, April 29, 1856. The figures seem to bear out Buchanan’s 
statement. Our tonnage in 1861 was 5,539,812.—Preliminary Report on 
the Eighth Census, p. 108. The tonnage of Great Britain in 1861 was 
4,360,000.—Article by John Fiske on Great Britain in Lalor’s Cyclopeedia. 
In 1856, 75 per cent. of our exports and imports was carried in American 
bottoms —Article by David A. Wells on American hate pares, in 
Lalor’s Cyclopedia. 

7™The War between the States, Stephens, vol. ii. p. 288. 
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An energetic attempt was made to compete with the 
Cunard line in the fast steam-service between New York 
and Liverpool. Edward K. Collins, whose success as a ship- 
ping merchant in handling sailing vessels had been brilliant, 
said in 1840, two years after the Sirius and Great Western 
—the first steamers, with perhaps one exception,' to cross 
the Atlantic—had arrived at New York: “I will build 
steamers that shall make the passage from New York to 
Europe in ten days and less.”* Congress in 1847 contracted 
to give Collins a subsidy of $385,000 per annum as a com- 
pensation for carrying the mails. Four fine steamships 
were built in the United States—the Arctic, Baltic, Atlantic, 
and Pacific; and the Collins line began business April 27, 
1850, when the Adlantic sailed from New York for Liver- 
pool. The competition between the American and the 
Cunard boats at once became fierce; the strife was keen to 
make the fastest passage. The Cunard line bore the palm 
for a while; then it went to Collins. Captain Eldridge of 
the Pacific is reported to have said on leaving Liverpool for 
New York: “If I do not beat the Persia (Cunarder) I 
will send the Paczjic to the bottom.” * Fora time the Pacific 
had the fastest record.” But in 1853 one of the chroniclers 
of the time mournfully wrote: “ Our ocean steamers have 
become so identified with our national pride that no Ameri- 
can but acknowledged an emotion of sorrow when it was 
announced a few weeks since that a Cunarder had at length 
succeeded by fifteen minutes, in a course of 3000 miles, in 
winning the palm for speed so long worn indisputably by 
the Collins vessels.” ° 


1The steamsh.p Savannah, of 800 tons’ burden, crossed the Atlantic, 
using both sails and steim, in 1819. 

® Hurper’s Magazine, Feb., 1892, p. 471. 

> American Almanac, 1851, p. 827. 

4 Harper's Magazine, Feb., 1892, p. 471. 

5 Her quick passage was made in 1851. It was 9 days, 19 hours, and 25 
minutes, Liverpoo] to New York. The boats did not then stop at Queens- 
town. The Bultic, however, this same year made a quicker trip. 

° Harper’s Magazine, Sept., 1858, p. 557. 
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Hawthorne, spending the first month of his Liverpool res- 
idence at the Rock Ferry Hotel, and seeing from his parlor 
window the activity of the port, has left his testimony to 
the competition between the lines. ‘“ Once a fortnight,” he 
wrote, ‘comes an American steamer of the Collins lne; 
and then the Cunard salutes her with a cannon, to which 
the Collins responds, and moors herself to another iron buoy, 
not far from the Cunard. When they go to sea it is with 
similar salutes, the two vessels paying each other the more 
ceremonious respect, because they are inimical and jealous 
of each other.” ’ 

- The first subsidy being found too small, Collins asked for 
more, though for a time without success. In 1852 the 
steamship Laltic came to Washington, and Congress was 
invited to visit the ship. It was understood that a handsome 
entertainment would be provided. Congress adjourned for 
one day, so that the senators and representatives might ac- 
cept the invitation, but this action encountered opposition 
in the Senate. One senator declared that Collins and his 
friends were “acting upon a saying we sometimes hear 
throughout the country, that the nearest way to the hearts 
and understanding of senators is down their throats.”* Be- 
fore this Congress adjourned, the subsidy was increased to 
$858,000 per annum, but the arrangement for the increased 
subsidy might be terminated by Congress after December 
31, 1854, by giving six months’ notice. “The Free-Soil 
members of Congress,’ complained Bryant,—‘ Hale and 
Sumner and many others,—are not more than half right on 
various important questions. . .. They vote away the pub- 
lic money into the pockets of the Hunkers—Collins, for ex- 
ample.”* Success then seemed to have crowned the work of 
Collins. July 8, 1854, his heart was made glad by the arri- 
val of the Baltic, 9 days, 16 hours and 53 minutes after she 


1English Note Books. Entry of Sept. 1, 1853. 
2 Congressional Globe, vol. xxiv. p. 658. ® Act of July 21, 1852. 
4 Life of Bryant, Godwin, vol. ii. p. 68. , 
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had left Liverpool, surpassing the time of the Avadza in 
1853, and making the quickest trip west on record.’ 

Hard upon this came disaster. In the decade we are 
considering, New York City saw no more exciting and 
sorrowful day than October 12, 1854, when the news came 
that the Arctic had been sunk fifteen days before, as 
the result of a collision in a dense fog with the French 
steamer Vesta off Cape Race, and that nearly all on board 
of the Arctic were lost.’ The captain of the Arctic was 
brave, but he did not exhibit the sound judgment and ener- 
getic command which are expected of a master seaman at 
such times. The sea was calm, and the ship did not go 
down until four and a half hours after she was struck.’ 
Yet only twenty-two passengers and sixty-five of the crew 
were saved.‘ All the women and children on board, in- 
cluding the wife, daughter, and son of Collins, were lost. 
Three hundred and twenty-two sank beneath the waves. 
Discipline had broken down; the conduct of the crew was 
dastardly. As the various heart-rending accounts of the acci- 
dent were published, business was suspended, and New York 
City gave itself up to mourning.’ “The disaster comes,” 
said the New York Z77ibune, “from bullying fogs and waves 
for the pastime of seeing a steamer arrive in 9 days, 37 
minutes and 23 seconds from Liverpool.” ° 

At the next session of Congress, the annual subsidy of 
$858,000 to the Collins line was passed, and with it was in- 
corporated a provision depriving Congress of its option to 
terminate on six months’ notice the arrangement for the 
additional compensation, thus making the subsidy absolute 


1New York Times, July 10, 1854. 

2 American Almanac for 1856, p. 367. 

* According to the account of Luce, the captain of the Arctic, the 
ship was struck at 12.15 and sank at 4.45. New York Times, Oct. 16, 
1854. 

4 She had 226 passengers, exclusive of children, and a crew of 175. 

See New York Z?ibune and Times. 

6 Weekly Tribune, Oct. 21, 1854. 
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for the remaining six years of the contract. This the 
President vetoed.’ The New York Tribune praised Presi- 
dent Pierce for rebuking corruption by defeating the Collins 
grant.” Congress failed to pass the bill over the veto, and 
then voted the subsidy under the previous conditions.’ 

The Pacific, Captain Eldridge, sailed from Liverpool, 
January 23, 1856, and was never again heard from.‘ This 
was the final blow. In August, 1856, Congress directed the 
Secretary of the Navy to give the notice terminating the 
arrangement for the additional allowance to the Collins 
line. April 1, 1858, the three remaining ships were sold by 
the sheriff for a sum considerably less than the cost of one 
of them.° 

To the decade of 1850-60 belongs the demonstration of 
the fact that telegraph messages could be successfully trans- 
mitted across the Atlantic Ocean. In 1848, Sir Charles 
Lyell stated, what was then a surprising circumstance, that 
a friend in London had asked a question, needing a quick 
response, of a man in New Orleans, and had received the 
answer in twenty-nine days.* Ten years later the Queen 
and the President were exchanging congratulations over 
the electric wires. The success was mainly due to the far- 
sightedness and indomitable energy of Cyrus W. Field. 
Four years previously he had been applied to for assistance 
in the construction of a land-telegraph line across the island 


1 March 8, 1855. See Veto Messages, 1886, p. 251. 

2 Weekly Tribune, March 10, 1855. 

8 A mount paid for the transportation of mails of the United States to and - 
from foreign countries, to companies owning steamships or other vessels 
sailing under the American flag: 1858, $1,880,273.33 ; 1854, $1,903,286.36 ; 
1855, $1,936,714.62; 1856, $1,886.765.63; 1857, $1,589.152.65; 1858, $1,177,- 
803.01; 1859, 1,075,220.09. Nothing was paid foreign vessels until 1858, 
when small payments to them began.—Letter from the Superintendent of . 
Foreign Mails to R. Q. Mills, May 7, 1886. 

4 American Almanac, 1857, p. 368. 

5 New York Zimes, April 2, 1858. The Adriatic had been added to the 
line after 1850. 

® Second Visit to the United States, vol. i. p. 185. 
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of Newfoundland, which, when completed, would bring the 
United States within one week of Europe. In the quiet of 
his library as he carefully weighed the project, turning his 
terrestrial globe, he said to himself: ‘“ Why not carry the 
line across the ocean?”* An unsuccessful attempt to lay 
the cable was made in 1857, and another in the early sum- 
mer of 1858; but on August 5, 1858, the last stroke of 
work was done, and Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, was con- 
nected with Valencia Bay, Ireland, by a submarine tele- 
graph. 

America went wild with excitement and joy. Cyrus W. 
Field was the hero of the time. There were ecstatic 
humors in the ink of American journalists. One wrote: 
“It is not possible to grasp the wondrous beauty and 
magnitude of this triumph. The ocean has defied man; 
now man defies the ocean.” It is an event ‘“ which belittles 
the imagination and exceeds the capacity of language.” It 
is “the greatest undertaking ever attempted by man.”’ Yet 
it was remarked that in England tne event aroused less 
enthusiasm. “John Bull,’ an editor wrote, “received the 
intelligence without an emotion, and kept himself as cool as 
a cucumber.” * Hero-worship intensified the American re- 
joicing. While the enterprise was largely backed with 
English money, its conception and its execution, in spite of 
so many obstacles, was due to an American. 

The first message sent over the wires was from the Queen 
to the President. She fervently hoped that “the Electric 
Cable . . . will prove an additional link between the na- 


1 American Cyclopedia, article ‘‘ Cyrus W. Field ;” Story of the Atlantic 
Telegraph, Henry M. Field. This book gives a circumstantial and graphic 
account of the enterprise. 

2New York Tribune, Aug. 6 and 10, 1858. See also New York Zimes, 
Aug. 6. 

3 New York Times, Aug. 28, 1858; see also article of Aug. 24; but the 
London Times was enthusiastic enough. ‘‘Since the discovery of Colum- 
bus,” it said, ‘‘nothing has been done in any degree comparable to the en- 
largement thus given to human activity.” Cited in Report of Proceed: 
ings of banquet to O. W. Field, Nov. 15, 1866. 
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tions whose friendship is founded upon their common in. 
terest and reciprocal esteem.” In reply, President Bu- 
chanan echoed the sentiment.’ Between August 16 and 
September 1, four hundred messages were sent through the 
cable.” The last one, to Cyrus W. Field, was read by him 
at a great celebration over the success of the enterprise, 
which took place September 1, in New York City. Then, 
through a defect which could not be remedied, the Atlantic 
telegraph became silent. Again had the enterprise failed. 
But Field was not one to be crushed; he kept at work. 
The crash of civil conflict delayed the undertaking, but the 
year 1866 saw a cable successfully laid, and a permanent 
telegraphic connection established between Europe and 
America. 

Although the attempt to establish an American steam- 
ship line, which should carry passengers and mails as swift- 
ly and safely across the Atlantic as did the English vessels, 
had failed, and although the Atlantic telegraph was not 
for the time a success, yet these noble efforts show to what 
extent the energetic spirits of the country were willing to 
embark in hazardous enterprises, and that they sought after 
honor as well as profit. Such attempts serve to bring out 
clearly by contrast the successful results obtained in other 
undertakings, and they emphasize for our purpose the great 
prosperity of the country from 1846 to 1857. 

What were the causes of this extraordinary material de- 
velopment? In the main, they were the same as those of 
our growth from the adoption of the Constitution—those 
which gave rise to the well-being that Webster rejoiced at 
in his Plymouth speech of 1820. “Two thousand miles 
westward from the rock where their fathers landed,” he 
said, “may now be found the sons of the Pilgrims, cultivat- 
ing smiling fields, rearing towns and villages. . . . Regions 


‘New York Times, Aug. 20, 1858, The messages were exchanged 
Aug. 16. / 
20. W. Field’s speech at banquet, 1866. 
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large enough to be empires, and which half a century ago 
were known only as remote and unexplored wildernesses, 
are now teeming with population, and prosperous in all the 
great concerns of life: in good governments, the means of 
subsistence, and social happiness.” * 

The chief causes of our prosperity have been the ener- 
getic and independent disposition of our people, character- 
istic of the Protestants of the seventeenth century ; their 
bringing to a virgin country the arts and appliances that 
an old civilization had painfully evolved; their own rapid 
progress in mechanical invention ; a government giving effi- 
cient protection to property, and a fair degree of protection 
to life; equality of men and free institutions ; emancipation 
from such European institutions as had circumscribed indi- 
vidual activity; a good climate and a good soil; local self- 
government, little governmental interference, and free trade 
over a large extent of territory.*. That the character of the 
people, and, what has almost naturally followed, the char- 
acter of our institutions, are greater factors than the ma- 
terial virtues of our continent, we must believe when we 
contrast New England with Argentine and Chili.* “Coun- 
tries,’ wrote Montesquieu, “are cultivated not by reason 
of their fertility, but by reason of their liberty.”* We 


1Webster’s Works, vol. i. p. 80. On our great material prosperity in 
1825, see Webster’s ‘‘ First Bunker Hill Oration,” Works, vol. i. p. 63. 

2See De Tocqueville, Démocratie en Amérique, passim ; The Predic- 
tions of Hamilton and De Tocqueville, James Bryce, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in History and Political Science, 1887, p. 56 ; Grund’s Amer- 
icans, vol. i. p. 272, vol. ii. p. 104; The Industrial Progress of the Nation, 
Atkinson, p. 77; Article by Edward Atkinson in the Boston Herald, Nov 
1, 1891; Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative, Spencer, vol. iii. 
p. 472; Lecky’s England, vol. ii. p. 1. 

>South America has probably 3,000,000 square miles of arable land— 
just the area of the United States exclusive of Alaska. A contrast between 
the history of the United States and that of the South American countries 
would be more instructive, were it not for the fact that a large part of 
South America lies in the tropics. See Edward Atkinson’s article in the 
Boston Herald, Jan. 10, 1892; also De Tocqueville, vol. ii. p. 241. 

4 Esprit des Lois, livre xviii. chap. iii. 
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see, said Carlyle, “these descendants of Saxons conquer- 
ing more than the Romans did, who subdued men, but 
these subdued the incoherences and difficulties of Nature, 
reclaiming wild and boundless wastes, and converting them 
into arable land and scenes of civilization !” * 

The American, even he who is of pure English blood, is a 
different man from the Englishman. As an easy way of 
accounting for the difference, it used to be ascribed to the 
variation in climate. Investigators are more diligent now 
than heretofore in collecting their facts, and less rash in 
their generalizations, so that the tendency of such discus- 
sions in the last generation has been to ascribe less influ- 
ence to this cause. But though this tendency is un- 
doubtedly sound, it does not follow that climate has no 
effect. In one respect it seems clear that the climatic in- 
fluence has had something to do in transforming the Eng- 
lishman into the American. Dry climates, reasons Herbert 
Spencer, induce energy.’ Bryce felt “the brilliance and 
keenness” of our air. “The fog of an English town,” he 
wrote, “is wanting; you are in a new world, and a world 
which knows the sun.”* In business, the American has 
greater energy than the Englishman.’ The migration from 


1 History of Literature, p. 149. ‘‘The incalculable Yankee Nation itself, 
biggest Phenomenon (once thought beautifullest) of these Ages.’—Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great, book xii. chap. xii. On the difficulty of subduing the 
continent, see Henry Adams’s History of the United States, vol. i. pp. 16, 
40, 72. On ‘‘the marvellous prosperity,” due to “the thrift, the energy, 
the self-reliance of the people,” see McMaster’s United States, vol. iii. p. 459. 

2See for example Herbert Spencer’s Sociology; Nature and Man in 


America, Shaler, p. 265. * Sociology, vol. i. p. 22. 
4 American Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. 661; see also Shaler, p. 264. 
5 De Tocqueville said of the Northerner: ‘‘Ilya. . . une sorte d’héro- 


. isme dans son avidité pour le gain.”—De-la Démocratie en Amérique, 
vol. ii. p. 815. ‘All Americans, it has been said, know business; it is in 
the air of their country.”—English Constitution, Bagehot, p. 187; see 
also Society in America, Martineau, vol. i. p. 298, vol. ii, p. 145. 

In the eighteenth century the American had not secured his present 
reputation for restless activity. Hamilton thought that ‘“ Americans were 
too indolent, and that taxation would be a valuable spur to them,”—Sum- 
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Europe to America, and from the East to the West has been 
a constant sifting of population, so that in America as com- 
pared with Europe, and in the Western States as compared 
with the Eastern, we have a constantly increasing predomi- 
nance of youth, health, and ambition. ‘The influence of this 
factor in creating an atmosphere of hopefulness and stren- 
uous activity, which has exerted a profound influence on 
American character, can hardly be overestimated.’. Another 
influence of the greatest power has been the immense de- 
velopment of rapid exchange and communication following 
the application of steam to production and transportation 
and the invention of the electric telegraph.’ Trading in- 


ner’s Hamilton, p. 149. Baron de Kalb’s aides were too lazy to do his 
writing. Professor Sumner adds: ‘‘ This trait seems to be connected with 
the general easy-going temper. It raises an interesting question as to when 
and how the Americans took on the character of highly strained nervous 
energy which has marked them in later times.: Traces of it are hardly to 
be found until after the second war. It has always been presented side 
by side with an ability to spend time in absolutely vacuous idleness which 
no other people shows in the same degree.”—Ibid., p. 98. ‘‘Strange to 
modern experience were the continual complaints in books of travel that 
loungers and loafers, idlers of every description, infested the taverns, and 
annoyed respectable travellers, both native and foreign. Idling seemed 
to be considered a popular vice, and was commonly associated with tip- 
pling. So completely did the practice disappear in the course of another 
generation that it could scarcely be recalled as offensive; but in truth less 
work was done by the average man in 1800 than in after-times, for there 
was actually less work to do.”—Henry Adams, vol. i. p. 56. 

English energy seems to be of modern growth. ‘‘ Nowhere in the 
world,” writes C. H. Pearson, in National Life and Character, p. 99, ‘‘ has 
the struggle for existence been so fierce as in Great Britain, and it has 
been the mainspring of English energy. In the sixteenth century Meteren 
declared that Englishmen were as lazy as Spaniards.” 

1 Compare Bryce’s chapter in vol. ii. on ‘“‘ The Temper of the West.” 

2 See, for example, Spencer’s Sociology, vol. i. p. 575, where, in speaking 
of the vast transformation suddenly caused by railways and telegraphs, he 
writes: ‘‘ Within a generation the social organism has passed from a stage 
like that of a cold-blooded creature with feeble circulation and rudimentary 
nerves to a stage like that of a warm-blooded creature with efficient vascu- 
lar system and a developed nervous apparatus. To this more than to any 
other cause are due the great changes in habits, beliefs, and sentiments 
characterizing our. generation.” 
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creased in extent and variety, and social observers detected 
a growing love of gain. The “nation of shopkeepers,” as 
England was called in the eighteenth century, is not, we 
must admit, as vivid a description as Leigh Hunt’s char- 
acterization of the United States in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. I can “never think of America,” he 
wrote, “without seeing a gigantic counter stretched all 
along the seaboard ;”’* and indeed this avidity in the pur- 
suit of gain was noted of New-Englanders in colonial 
days.” 

For the prosperity of 1846-57 there were several con- 
tributing causes, either special to that period, or then for 
the first time effective. The greatest of these (whose influ- 
ence, continuing with ever-increasing momentum to our own 
day, is still transcendent, and will pervade the future to a 
degree to which no philosopher can now set bounds) were 
railroad transportation, beginning its first great era,’ and 
the coming into general use of the electric telegraph.* We 
may mark the year 1849 as the commencement of railroad 
extension. Having less than 6000 miles January 1, 1849, 
the country had at the end of 1860 30,635 miles. In 1850 
it was impossible to go by direct railway from New York 
to either Albany or Boston; in 1860 New York had con- 
tinuous lines reaching beyond the Mississippi. In 1850 
Chicago had one short road; in 1860 that city was a great 
railroad centre, her main lines “ reaching hundreds of miles 
—east, west, north, south. In 1850, Ohio, Indiana, and 


1 Lowell’s My Study Windows, p. 76. 

2?Montcalm and Wolfe, Parkman, vol. i. p. 26; Lecky’s England, vol. 
iii. p. 816; Bancroft, vol. v. p. 148, Little, Brown & Co.’s edition of 1876. 
I presume it will not be necessary to remind the reader that the struggle 
against physical obstacles in the early days may have fostered this trait 
more than the climate, 

The period 1833-47 was unfavorable for railroad building ; ‘‘nor was 
it until 1849 that the new system of inland carriage began that prolific 
career.”—Schouler, History of the United States, vol. iv. p, 181. 

4 William G. Sumner, in First Century of the Republic, p. 253. 
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Illinois were open fields; in 1860 they were crossed and re. 
crossed many times.”’ “TI arrived here last night,’ wrote 
Emerson from Pittsburg in 1851, “after a very tedious and 
disagreeable journey from Philadelphia, by railway and 
canal, with little food and less sleep; two nights being spent 
in the rail-cars, and the third on the floor of a canal-boat.’’? 
Not until the end of 1860 did the railway system between 
the East and the West approach unification * and give prom- 
ise of that consolidation of separate railroads and branches 
into systems which in our own day has characterized this 
development. 

The primitive ideas in regard to railway travel prevailing 


1The American Railway, p. 431 e¢ ante. 

*Life of Emerson, Cabot, p. 566. ‘‘A good story is told of James 
Burns, at one time canal commissioner. J. Edgar Thompson, who was 
in 1846 chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, met Burns in Holli- 
daysburg. ‘I asked him,’ said Burns, ‘how he expected to take cars over 
the mountains.’ ‘By locomotives,’ said he. Then I saw the man was a 
fool. I thought I would find out how big a fool he was, so I asked him 
how long he expected a train to be in running from Pittsburg to Philadel- 
phia. ‘Fifteen hours,’ he said. Then I knew the man was a howling 
idiot.”—Article of Russel Errett, Magazine of Western History, vol. vii. 

. 44, : 

«“A gentleman who resides in Bath, Me., recently gave the items of a trip 
to Peoria, Ill., which he and his wife took thirty-five years ago (1853). 
The same trip can now be taken in two days from Portland, at an expense 
of about $35. 


ISA UEMLOUEOTUIATIC (SLALEC)iiepcaccessacdsespcderscevcasceecoens core $5 00 
OUnIBMEPELOPEORLOM (DOBLE) Fs csscevarsveccvasccsssees ch eteate det 7 50 

Boston to Pittsburg, via Stonington Railroad and 
BIBHIDOALSE ANG CANAISic.cccccrcecev kde rewecwes mei cen <doeee 64 00 
ILIA ELUPECOMMURIVOUIS ...uosoocveosscsberentssccesacceM sess) canes 50 00 
IEMIOTIIS SCOPE CUTIA Ir des cesscucccedcerovsepcccavesccesescectee tes 15 00 
SEV siectacssatdastexadessarsetsesSbensty a ste $141 50 


The time occupied was fourteen and a half days, and the distance travelled 
was 2400 miles, an average of about seven miles an hour.”—Lewiston 
Journal, Cited by Boston Transcript, June 29, 1888. A comparison of 
some of the items leads to the conjecture that the $35 is the expense for 
one person, while the $141.50 is for that of two persons. 

2 Atkinson, The Industrial Progress of the Nation, p. 33. 
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in the decade of 1850-60, are well illustrated by what was 
then known as the Erie Railroad War. The traveller who 
goes from New York to Chicago in our day is not obliged 
to set foot from his train, for he is provided with the com- 
forts and conveniences of a hotel. Far different was it in 
1853. The traveller could, indeed, then go from New York 
to Albany in four hours; but there he must change to 
another road and another train which carried him from Al- 
bany to Buffalo, and he esteemed himself fortunate to be 
able to cover so great a distance in the same car. If he 
made the western connection at Buffalo it was considered 
good-luck. The tales of those days are full of complaints 
of trains behind time, of connections missed, of tedious de- 
lays. From Buffalo the traveller had a short run to the sta- 
tion on the line between New York and Pennsylvania, called 
State Line, where, on account of a difference in gauge, a 
transfer was necessary. On the broader gauge he could 
travel twenty miles to Erie, Pa., when he must change 
again to a road of the Ohio gauge. The train on this 
railroad carried him to Cleveland; but on the way, if at 
all late, he was subject again to the anxiety of missing con- 
nections. At Cleveland he must hurry to the river, where 
a scow, carrying at most a dozen passengers and sculled by 
a weather-beaten mariner, was used as a ferry to take pas- 
sengers to the Toledo railroad station.’ In this open boat 
travellers suffered from exposure to rain and snow; at times 
the waves ran high and the crossing was attended with dan- 
ger. If the eastern train was crowded or a few minutes 
late, haste was necessary to secure passage in the first trip 
of the scow, for it was well known that the Toledo train 
started on schedule time and waited for neither train nor 
boat. At Toledo the traveller made the last change, and— 
if not more than five minutes behind time—found the Mich- 
igan Southern train awaiting him; otherwise he had a tedi- 
ous delay, which, if his arrival at Toledo happened on a 


1§ee Things in America, Chambers, p. 148. 
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Saturday, might extend to thirty-six hours.’ The traveller 
from New York who missed no connections and arrived at 
Chicago on time had a marvellous story to tell. 

The railroad managers of the lines between Buffalo and 
Erie, eager to improve their route, decided to alter the six- 
foot gauge of the railway between State Line and Erie to 
four feet ten inches—the gauge of the roads east of State 
Line and west of Erie—so that passengers could go from 
Buffalo to Cleveland without change. The railroad ran a 
distance through the streets of Erie. The Erie municipal 
authorities refused to give a permit for making the altera- 
tion unless the railway company would agree to stipulations 
to which its directors, considering them unreasonable, de- 
clined to accede. In the contest which followed, a color of 
law and reason was given to the position taken by Erie; but 
no one was deceived as to the real ground of the trouble. 
Erie objected to the change of gauge because the transfer of 
passengers and freight was deemed important to the bor- 
ough’s prosperity. The wait involved brought custom to her 
eating-houses; the transfer of freight and live-stock gave 
work to her people. The populace ignored the legal points 
and the pretended grounds of demur, but they keenly appre- 
ciated the vital objection. 

On December 7, 1853, the railroad company began at State 
Line the work of changing the gauge. The news came quick- 
ly to Erie. A cannon was fired to call out the citizens. A 
large mob assembled, tore up the track, and cut down the 
railroad bridge in the borough. The infection spread to 
Harbor Creek, a Pennsylvania town seven miles east of 
Erie, and that evening its citizens held an orderly meeting 
and resolved to remove the track of the railroad running 
on the public highway. The resolution was the next day 
carried into effect. Two days later (December 10) the track 
of the new gauge was completed to the borough limits of 


1See for example Greeley’s experience, New York Weekly Tribune, 
Jan. 7, 1854. 
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Erie. That night rioters at Harbor Creek tore up the track, 
destroyed the bridge, and ploughed up part of the grade of 
the road. War had begun in earnest. The mayor and the 
sheriff at times directed the mob, while the local militia, ar- 
rayed for service, swelled its number. Even the governor 
of the commonwealth seemed to sympathize with the Erie 
people. Certainly they had the sentiment of the whole 
of Pennsylvania on their side. The United States Circuit 
Court then granted an injunction restraining all persons 
from interfering with the railroad company. An Erie jus- 
tice of the peace pronounced the injunction null and void, 
and the populace, believing the later decision to be the bet- 
ter law, refused to respect the order of the court. Two days 
after Christmas, the Harbor Creek bridge was torn down 
for the fourth time. 

The contest attracted the attention of the country. In 
Buffalo the excitement was intense. Cincinnati held an in- 
dignation meeting presided over by Thomas Corwin, to pro- 
test against the conduct of the Erie citizens. The New 
York Tribune said: “ Let Erie be avoided by all travellers 
until grass shall grow in her streets, and till her piemen in 
despair shall move away to some other city.”’ The press of 
Philadelphia espoused the cause of Erie.- The City of Broth- 
erly Love held a large public meeting to express sympathy 
with the borough at the other end of the commonwealth. 
It was declared that “the only protection Erie has to pre- 
vent her own ruin is to require the break to be made within 
her boundaries.” 

About this time Horace Greeley had occasion to go West. 
He wrote to his newspaper that he was obliged to ride the 
seven miles from Harbor Creek to Erie in an open sleigh 
“through a cutting storm of wind, snow, and sleet. . . . Let 
Erie have her way,” he continued, “and all passengers and 
freight must change cars before her pie-shops. . . . The whole 
world is to be taxed, as in the days of Ceasar Augustus, in 


1Dec. 31, 1858. 
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order that Erie may clutch a sixpence for every dollar of 
expense she imposes on others. Is it strange that so mean 
and selfish an exaction should be enforced by mobs, arson, 
devastation, and ostentatious defiance of judicial mandates?’ 

With the new year the excitement grew. The Erie peo- 
ple became vindictive. They warned the president and a 
director of the railroad company, living at Erie, to leave the 
borough. Women joined the rioters and assisted in the 
work of destruction of the bridges. The New York Zribune 
called upon President Pierce to interfere, and suggested that 
he issue a proclamation and call out troops in order that 
the laws might be executed. “ Had arunaway negro,” this 
journal said, “ been somehow mixed up with the matter, we 
should have had half of the United States army in Erie a 
month ago.’* The trouble brought into view the rivalry 
between New York and Philadelphia, between New York 
State and Pennsylvania. The Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania was declared an accomplice with the Erie rioters and 
bridge-burners, for the purpose of diverting business from 
the West to the seaboard through her territory and to her 
port by a projected line from Erie to Philadelphia, and an 
appeal was made to the West to frustrate her purpose. It 
is possible that the sentiment of the West had some infiu- 
ence in bringing about a settlement ; but in the early part 
of January, 1854, the minds of Northern men became en- 
grossed with the proposed repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and the Erie war ceased to attract attention. An act 
of the Pennsylvania legislature, by a fair compromise, 
brought the trouble to an end. The railroad company, hav- 
ing consented to confer certain desired advantages upon 
Erie and Pennsylvania, was allowed to complete the change 
of gauge and run its trains through Erie without molesta- 
tion. 

With the extension of the railroad system came acci- 


1 Letter of Horace Greeley from Cleveland, Jan. 1, 1854, Weekly Tribune, 
Jan. 7th. > Jan. 19, 1854, 
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dents; travelling in the decade of 1850-60 was attended 
with much greater danger than it is now.’ Casualties, 
both on the railway and on steamboats, rated according to 
the number of passengers carried, were more frequent and 
more terrible than at the present day. The era of the ap- 
plication of steam to travel had only begun, and the aber- 
rations of this force, when unchained, harrowed men with 
fear and wonder. The moralist at the North preached a 
sermon on the national disregard of life as evidenced by the 
railway and steamboat accidents.” The economist of the 
South spoke of railroads that had “stained their tracks 
with human blood.”* De Bow seriously suggested as a 
remedy, if his recommendation for making the railroads 
pecuniarily liable for the loss of life and limb of their pas- 
sengers proved inadequate, that on every train should be 
placed a small private car, in which one of the directors of 
the railroad company should be required by law to ride; for 
accidents were attributed to fast time and to want of proper 
precautions, both of which were supposed to be in some way 
due to the greed of railway directors.‘ A comical illustra- 
tion in Harper's Magazine represented a popularly suggest- 
ed remedy. On the top of a locomotive just starting, two 
fat, sleek, and prosperous-looking directors were tied as a 
gage for the safety of the passengers.’ 


1From Jan. 1 to Aug. 12, 1858, there were 65 fatal accidents ; the total 
number killed was 177, injured 333. New York Herald cited by De Bow’s 
Review, Oct., 1858, p. 429. The railroad mileage Jan. 1, 1853, was 15,360. 
See vol. i. p. 416. 

2««Bditor’s Easy Chair,” Harper's Magazine, July, 1853, p. 272. 

2 De Bow’s Review, Oct., 1853, p. 426. 4Tbid., p. 480. 

5July, 18538. The accident at Norwalk, Conn., in 1853, to the ex- 
press train from New York to Boston, by which forty-six persons were 
killed and thirty severely injured (for account of which see Charles Fran- 
cis Adams’s ‘‘Railroad Accidents”), called forth the following letter to the 
New York Tribune: ‘‘ Let rails be laid with cars drawn by horses through 
great lines of travel. Tens of thousands of persons who will not go by 
steam, either by land or water, will fill the horse-cars. Each relay of 
horses can travel twenty miles a day, at something near ten miles an hour. 


—_— 
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Massachusetts early enacted a law, making the railroads 
pecuniarily liable for the death of passengers resulting from 
negligence. This course was gradually followed by the 
other New England States. New York and Pennsylvania 
before 1850, and Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin in the decade of 1850-60, adopted similar legislation.! 

Contemporaneous with the growth of railroads and in 
many cases as an adjunct to them, steamboat navigation, 
the earliest successful form of steam transportation, in- 
creased on our inland waters.” The accidents on the water 
were more fearful than those on the land. In June, 1850, 
on Lake Erie, the steamer Grifith was burned to the water’s 
edge and three hundred persons were drowned within a 
quarter of a mile of land. This and other similar accidents * 
induced Senator John Davis, of Massachusetts, to devote 
much time and labor to the preparation of a bill that should 
provide for the better security of travellers by water. His 
bill, having passed the Senate, underwent amendment in the 
House, and, coming up again for consideration in the Sen- 
ate, August 28, 1852, gave rise to an animated debate, 


So that one may go in a day 160 miles and sleep eight hours; he can stop 
anywhere in five seconds, view scenery, and be as safe as on the present 
horse-car track of Sixth and Eighth avenues.” To this the editor of the 
Tribune replied: ‘‘ No, sir! Ten miles an hour won’t do. There is no 
difficulty in going thirty with safety, under proper arrangements.” 

1General statutes of Massachusetts, p. 362, sec. 97, 1840; Revised Stat- 
utes of Maine, p. 370, sec. 42, 1848, 1855; General Laws of New Hamp- 
shire, p. 635, sec. 14, 1850; Statutes of Connecticut, p. 758. sec. 8, 1853; 
Revised Laws of Vermont, p. 658, sec. 8443, 1855; Public Statutes of 
Rhode Island, p. 558, secs. 15, 16, 17, 1855; New York Code of Civil 
Procedure, secs. 1902, 1904, act passed in 1847 ; Laws of Pennsylvania, 
1836 ; Law of Ohio, approved March 25, 1851.; Law of Indiana, approved 
May 11, 1852 ; Law of Illinois, approved Feb. 12, 1853 ; Law of Michigan, 
1855 ; of Wisconsin, 1858 ; Pierce on Railroads (1881), p. 387. 

*It was not until after this decade that the steamboat passenger service 
declined from inability to meet railway competition, 

®The total number of boats lost in the year 1850 on the Western waters 
was 109, and lives lost 820.—Industrial Resources of the South and West, 
De Bow, vol. iii. p. 156. 
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prompted largely by the feeling caused by the recent dis- 
asters to the steamer Henry Clay and the steamer Atlantic. 
The Henry Clay, while racing with a rival boat on the 
Hudson River, using tar or like inflammable material under 
the boilers, with the safety-valve tied down, took fire near 
Yonkers; a loss of eighty-one lives was the result.’ After 
the accident, an indignant passenger wrote to the New 
York Herald asking if the authorities could spare time from 
their absorbing occupation of President-making to devise 
some means to prevent “the accursed practice of racing 
upon the Hudson River,’ by which the lives of thousands 
were daily put in jeopardy. Owing to a lack of merely or- 
dinary care the steamer Atlantic had been sunk on Lake 
Erie in a collision with the propeller Ogdensburg, and two 
hundred persons were lost.” One journal entitled its account 
of this collision “More Murder by Steam ;”* another said, 
“Tf intemperance slays its hundreds, and pestilence its 
thousands, the modern steam demon is instrumental in slay- 
ing its tens of thousands ;” and the same editor bewails the 
“complete disregard of human life which has now become 
a distinguishing trait of the national character.” * 

With these occurrences fresh in the minds of senators, their 
expressions in the debate on the Davis bill were emphatic. 
“Three hundred persons,” said one senator, “ have perished 
within the last month on our waters, and no less than seven 
hundred lives have been lost by steamboat accidents within 
the last twelve months.” In reply to arguments in favor of 
a postponement of the subject to another session, he declared, 
“This is a bill to punish murder, and nothing else.” One 
of the senators from Texas said: “ The perils accompanying 
steamboat navigation, under the present system, are so great, 
and the chances of encountering an instant and horrible 
death are so numerous, that... I will candidly avow that 


1 This was July 28th. See New York Herald and Tribune. 
*This was Aug. 20th. Ibid. 
*The New York Independent. _ 4New York Herald. 
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I would rather take part in an Indian fight; aye, or enter 
on a long Indian campaign, than venture on undertaking 
this voyage of three thousand or four thousand miles, as I 
must, to see my wife and children once again.” ’ 

The bill passed and received the approval of the Presi- 

dent. It provided for a careful inspection of the steamers 
to see that suitable and safe provisions were made through- 
out such vessels, to guard against loss or danger from fire; 
boilers must also be strictly inspected. There must be 
carried, in accordance with the size of the boat, a proper 
number and kind of small boats, and a life-preserver for 
each passenger. The bill was one of forty-four sections, 
and appeared to cover all points suggested by the experi- 
ence of the past few years. One of the last sections made 
the boat and its owners liable for damage sustained by 
any passenger, if such damage happened through neglect 
to comply with the provisions of this law.* This stat- 
ute in its substantial features still remains on our statute- 
book. : 
Having spoken of the causes of the material prosperity 
of the United States in operation from the adoption of the 
Constitution,’ and of those which began in 1846 and still 
continue, I have now to refer to the causes special to the 
years 1846-57. They were, the increase in immigration, a 
result of the Irish famine and of the revolutions on the 
Continent; the demand for our large harvests of grain, 
occasioned by the Irish famine and the repeal of the Brit- 
ish corn-laws; and the production of gold in California. 

The prosperity of 1846-57 has been attributed to yet 
another cause—the revenue tariff of 1846. While econo- 


1 Congressional Globe, vol. xxiv. p. 2425. 

2 The full text of this act may be found in Congressional Globe, vol. xxiv. 
part iii., Laws, p. 88; United States Statutes at Large, chap. evi., App., 
Aug. 80, 1852. Senator Rusk, of Texas, thanked Davis, ‘‘in the name 
of humanity, for the immense labor he has bestowed upon the preparation 
of this bill. It will form a page in his history that his children may look 
upon with pride when he is gone.” 3 See p. 15. *See p. 18. 
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mists have spoken of this influence with caution,’ statesmen 
have declared that it was the main factor in the material 
development of the decade. The Act of 1846 is known as 
the Walker Tariff, for it was framed on lines recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Walker, and its passage 
was due to his influence and to the support of the adminis- 
tration. His report, submitted to Congress in December, 
1845, when he recommended a material reduction of the 
tariff, has received high commendation from writers op- 
posed to protection, for the reason that he affirmed prinei- 
ples which are held by the majority of political economists, 
and which are undoubtedly sound. But his advice to repeal 
all specific duties, and to substitute entirely ad valorem 
duties, is so at variance with correct legislative practice as 
to make it highly probable that all the commercial advan- 
tage which might have proceeded from his reduction of the 
tariff was more than offset by the demoralization from the 
increased opportunities for fraud. The protective tariff of 
1842 was based upon the principle of specific duties where 
possible, ad valorem duties only when unavoidable; the tariff 
of 1846 for the first time in our history made the duty on 
every article ad valorem on a foreign valuation. Webster, 
ably arguing against the Walker Bill, seized upon its weak 
point, and devoted a large portion of his speech to showing 
the impolicy of the proposed departure from the principle 
which governed the commercial legislation of England, and 
which in the main had dictated our own policy. “It has 
been the experience of this government, always,” he de- 
clared, “that the ad valorem system is open to innumerable 
frauds. . . . Sir, a system of ad valorem duties is not free 
trade, but fraudulent trade.” * In remarks made eleven days 
previously, Webster had stated that nearly all the New York 
City importers of reputation and character had memorial- 


1See William G. Sumner, First Century of the Republic, p. 258; Tariff 
History of the United States, Taussig, p. 121. 
*Speech of July 25 and 27, 1846. Ds cs vol. v. p. 178, 
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ized Congress against the proposed new system; and he 
then presented a petition from all the importers of dry- 
goods in Boston, praying against the change: they averred 
that if ad valorem duties are substituted for specific, “ we 
shall be compelled to abandon our business into the hands 
of unscrupulous foreigners, who have little or no regard to 
our custom-house oaths.”’ That events bore out the 
prophecy of the Boston merchants is probably true. Under 
the operation of the tariff of 1846, frauds were rife.” The 
reduction of the tariff was one sixth, or about five per cent. 
on the valuation:* hardly a sufficient stride towards com- 
mercial freedom to warrant the impulse given to individual 
dishonesty in dealings with the government. 

That this comparatively slight reduction of the tariff had 
any considerable influence on the prosperity of the country 
cannot be sustained by the historical evidence. There is no 
reason whatever for thinking that, had the tariff of 1842 re- 
mained in force, things would have fallen out much differ- 
ently. The other causes adequately explain the effects. The 
results ascribed to the tariff of 1846—and, for that matter, 
to many other tariff acts ‘—call to mind the importance that 


1 Congressional Globe, vol. xv. p. 1089. 

2See President Fillmore’s Message of Dec., 1852, Congressional Globe, 
vol. xxvii. p. 8. ‘‘In my deliberate judgment, specific duties are the 
best, if not the only, means of securing the revenue against false and 
fraudulent invoices; and such has been the practice adopted for this pur- 
pose by other commercial nations,” —Message of President Buchanan, Dec., 
1858 ; see also Morrill’s speech of April 23, 1860. 

* The tariff of 1842 was substantially equivalent to a 80-per-cent. tariff; 
that of 1846 was a 25-per-cent. tariff. See Rates of Duty on Imports, Re- 
port No. 2180, 5ist Cong. 2d Sess. 

«Ve législateur parvient quelquefois, aprés milles efforts, & exercer 
une influence indirecte sur Ja destinée des nations, et alors on célébre son 
génie, tandis que souvent la position géographique du pays, sur laquelle 
il ne peut rien, un état social qui s’est créé sans son concours, des mceurs 
et des idées dont il ignore l’origine, un point de depart qu'il ne connait 
pas, impriment & la société des mouvements irrésistibles contre lesquels il 
lutte en vain, et qui l’entrainent 4 son tour.”—De la Démocratie en Amé- 
rique, De Tocqueville, vol. i. p. 275. 
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the fly in La Fontaine’s fable attributed to his efforts in get- 
ting the coach drawn up the hill. 
I should have been glad to relate the history of the tariff 
from 1846 to 1861 without trenching upon a present issue 
of politics. But fairness requires that the point of view from 
which these events are approached should be disclosed. 
Moreover, as history does not admit of complete induction, 
we shall better understand the influence of this particular 
legislation if we are able to agree upon the general consid- 
erations that bear upon it. 
_ The importance of the tariff is overrated on account of 
its having been for so many years a partisan question. If 
the country is prosperous under a revenue tariff, its advo- 
cates maintain that the prosperity is due to their legisla- 
tion; if times are hard under a policy of protection, they 
assert it is because the principles of political economy are 
violated. On the other hand, if the country is prosperous 
under a protective tariff, its advocates point to that pros- 
perity as a result of their policy ; if disaster comes contem- 
poraneously with a tariff for revenue only, they aver that 
nothing different could have been expected when practical 
business ideas were not conformed to. This sort of reason- 
ing is natural. Nor is it bad for a country that its people 
should be divided on such an issue as a revenue policy. The 
question is something higher than a mere strife between 
the Ins and the Outs. As the tariff policy of our country 
affects the prices of necessary articles, it has a certain im- 
portance among the affairs that go to make up the life of the 
citizen. Moreover, the teachings of science and political 
economy are thus brought to bear on the question in a way 
that broadens the minds of men. While the discussion of it 
is an education for voters, yet it is not one of those deep 
constitutional or social questions which the thinking citizen 
trembles to see made an issue at the polls, since it does not 
touch the organic life of the nation or the very constitution 
of society. The revenue policy of the country may increase 
or decrease the income of the mass of men a trifle; it may 
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increase or decrease in a small degree their cost of living; 
but beyond this it does not affect the security of property, 
nor does it raise a vital question of life or liberty. The 
moral bearing given in England to the agitation for the re- 
peal of the corn laws,’ enforced as it was by the argument 
of famine, cannot obtain in the United States, where the 
movement for free trade is not one prompted by the de- 
sire for cheap food. Food, says Edward Atkinson, costs 
the average family three or four times as much as clothing. 
In this fact, for the mass of the people, lies the difference 
between the weight of reasons for free corn or for free 
wool. 

The economists maintain that a protective tariff does not 
in our country procure the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber; that while legislation can create nothing, yet legisla- 
tion affects the distribution of the earnings of the nation, 
and the protective tariff is apt to make an unfair distribu- 
tion, for the reason that it is an interference with the natu- 
ral movement of trade; moreover, protective legislation 
may direct investments into channels rendered profitable at 
the expense of other interests, and if this takes place, the 


1See The Platform, Jephson, chap. xviii. Students, however, differ. 
Lecky wrote in vol. vi. of his History of England, published in 1887: 
“The growth of the manufacturing towns produced an extreme pressure 
of population on subsistence, and a great reduction of the corn duties be- 
came absolutely inevitable. Under these circumstances the manufactur- 
ing leaders strenuously supported the agitation for their total repeal. As 
great employers of labor, it was to them a class interest of the most direct 
and important character; and by a singular felicity, while they were cer- 
tain to obtain an enormous share of the benefits of the change, the whole 
risk and loss would fall upon others. The movement was easily turned 
into a war of classes ; and the great, wealthy, and intelligent class which 
directed and paid for it conducted it so skilfully that multitudes of Eng- 
lishmen even now look upon it as a brilliant exhibition of disinterested 
patriotism, and applaud the orators who delight in contrasting the enlight- 
ened and liberal spirit of English manufacturers with the besotted selfish- 
ness of English landlords” (p. 280), ‘‘I have not got acres enough to 
make me a Protectionist,” said Arthur Pendennis, on the eve of entering 
Parliament, 
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result is an artificial distribution of capital and earnings. 
Such interference to be just and effective would demand 
superhuman reason.’ Tistory, so far as we are able to in- 
terpret its lessons, confirms the teachings of the economists. 
We may also draw another lesson from history. While it 
is hardly conceivable that the able and intelligent men who 
are engaged in manufactures work against their own im- 
mediate interests when they advocate high protection for 
their products, their efforts in one way are certainly de- 
moralizing. No country on earth, argued Webster in 1824, 
needs protection to its industries as little as the United 
States. “We need not resort,” he declared, “to the clumsy 
helps with which, in less auspicious times, governments have 
sought to enable the ingenuity and industry of their people 
to hobble along.”* Now when manufacturers, ceasing to 
rely on their own ability and energy, appeal to Congress to 
make business better or to keep it from getting worse, do 
they not unite “with avowed contempt for ‘abstract prin- 
ciples’ and generalizations” an “unlimited faith in a mot- 
ley assemblage of nominees of caucuses, ruled by ignorant 
and fanatical wire-pullers?’* Or in their influence on leg- 
islation do not manufacturers betray “little anxiety that 
each shall have that which belongs to him, but great anxi- 
ety that he shall have that which belongs to somebody 
else ?”* And is it not as Webster in 1824 found it when he 


1“The favors of government are like the box of Pandora, with this 
important difference, that they rarely leave hope at the bottom.”—Hco- 
nomical Interpretation of History, Thorold Rogers, p. 878. Of England 
Huxley writes: ‘‘It appears to be universally agreed . . . that it is un- 
necessary and undesirable for the State to attempt to promote the ac- 
quisition of wealth by avy direct interference with commerce.”—Critiques 
and Addresses, p. 26. ? Works, vol. iii. p. 188. 

’The quotations are from Herbert Spencer’s Justice, p. 49. The people 
alluded to are those ‘‘ brought up in the reigning school of politics and 
morals” and the ‘‘assemblage ” is obviously the House of Commons. 

4 Herbert Spencer’s Justice, p. 44. Conditions in England are again re- 
ferred to. ‘‘ You cannot trust human nature to legislate from the point 
of view of its own interests.”—Economic lnterpretation of History, Tho- 
rold Rogers, p. 165. 
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said: “It is very remarkable, that when the losses and dis- 
asters of certain manufacturers, those of iron, for instance, 
are mentioned, it is done for the purpose of invoking aid for 
the distressed.” * 

As the tendency of protective legislation is to make man- 
ufacturers look to a paternal government for help, when 
they ought to rely on their own efforts, so also does it lead 
statesmen to attribute to their legislation results due mainly 
to other causes. How frequent is the statement that the 
magnificent development of the iron industry in the past 
generation has been due to our protective policy! But in 
what has this progress consisted? It has consisted in: the 
cheapening of pig iron by improvements in the construc- 
tion of the blast furnace, by the use of better fuel and less 
of the better fuel per ton of metal, by a study of effects 
brought about by a mechanical mixture of different ores, 
and by the introduction of chemical analysis in every stage 
of operation ; by the practical application of the Bessemer 
process and the substitution of steel for iron; and by econ- 
omy of work and the use of improved machinery in every 
department of manufacture. 

To attribute a result produced by such causes to legisla- 
tion is absurd. Not to the men at Washington is the de- 
velopment of the iron industry due. For that we must look 
elsewhere. We must regard the patient, attentive, intelli- 
gent furnace-manager watching his ores, scanning his fuel, 
observing the gas at the top and the slag at the bottom of 
his furnace, comparing his results with those of his neigh- 
bors, with those of other furnaces in America and with fur- 
naces in England; the brilliant engineer to whom the suc- 
cess of the Bessemer steel industry of this country is a 
monument; the vigorous iron-master who first made iron 
and then made steel in many forms and wore out his brain 
in devices to extend the trade and make famous the name 
of his company and keep his army of men at work; the 


1 Works, vol. iii. p. 184. 
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steel-works manager who found chaos and left order, who 
constructed an admirable system and obtained results that 
are the envy of manufacturers—to these men and men of 
their kind are due the marvellous results that mark the his- 
tory of the iron industry in this country. Would not these 
results have been obtained whether a tariff of 50 per cent.— 
which is the ideal of the protectionist—or a tariff of 20 per 
cent. levied on substantially the same articles—which is 
the ideal of the revenue reform statesman—had prevailed ? 
The historian must answer the question in the affirmative. 
He will not say dogmatically that the gross product would 
now have been as great and the number of iron and steel 
works in the country as large, had the 20 per cent. tariff of 
1857 been restored when we had got beyond the need of 
the war tariff; but he will affirm that the improvements, 
producing such grand results, would have been made, with 
the effect of an extraordinary development; and he can 
have no hesitation in asserting that to the ore and coal in 
the ground and to the brains of the men who have used 
them are due, in the main, the striking characteristics of 
the progress of the iron manufacture in our country. 

Statesmen learn from economists slowly ;* and economists 
must reach the great mass of voters through statesmen or 
through the press. Were this not so, it might be a matter 
of surprise that so many intelligent business men of the 
United States hold to the doctrine of a high protective 
tariff, condemned as it is by the majority of economists. 
The impatience frequently exhibited by philosophers at the 
slow progress of ideas among practical people is repaid by 
the contempt of practical people for what they deem the 
barren speculations of closet theorists. They aver, with a 
considerable degree of truth, that schemes of government 
devised by philosophers have not always been successful in 
the working. 

But once in a while we get the opinion of a very great 


‘See Economic Interpretation of History, Thorold Rogers, p. 391. 
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mind on a subject of practical legislation—the opinion of a 
man who combines in the highest degree speculative wisdom 
with a knowledge of affairs; and once in a while we are 
fortunate enough to hear from that man when the enthusi- 
asm of a vigorous manhood has not been chilled by the cal- 
culation of age and self-seeking ; when he is not beset with 
clamorous delegations from his district, arguing and pray- 
ing that some special interest may be protected by legisla- 
tion, but when circumstances combine to enable him to 
make a careful, disinterested, and profound inquiry. Sucha 
man was Webster at forty-two, and such were the circum- 
stances when he made his speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives against the tariff of 1824. His reasoning is deep 
enough for the economist, practical enough for men of 
affairs, and so clear that it may be safely said it would be 
difficult to find a Northern voter of American birth who 
could not fully comprehend it. 

It was, moreover, the speech of as true an American as 
ever lived. Clay had christened protection the American 
policy. To this Webster objected. The so-called “ Ameri- 
can policy,” he declared, “is what America has never tried. 
... Sir, that is the truest American policy which shall 
most usefully employ American capital and American la- 
bor, and best sustain the whole population. . . . The great 
interests of the country are united and inseparable; agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures will prosper together 
or languish together; all legislation is dangerous which 
proposes to benefit one of these without looking to conse- 
quences which may fall on the others.” ” 

There is room for surprise and reflection when, in this 
debate, we hear Clay warmly commending the “complex 
mechanism ” of the British protective system, and Webster 
intimating that England was prosperous and great, not on 
account of her prohibitory tariff laws, but in spite of them. 


1 Life of Clay, Schurz, vol. i. p. 216 ; Webster’s Works, vol. iii. p. 95. 
2 Speech of Webster against the tariff of 1824, Works, vol. iii. p. 96. 
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Webster, moreover, took occasion to say that English jour- 
nalists, theorists, and scientific writers advanced the doc- 
trines of freedom of trade.’ “There is a broad and marked 
distinction,” he declared, “ between entire prohibition and 
reasonable encouragement. It is one thing, by duties or, 
taxes on foreign articles, to awaken a home competition in 
the production of the same articles; it is another thing to 
remove all competition by a total exclusion of the foreign 
article; and it is quite another thing still, by total prohibi- 
tion, to raise up at home manufactures not suited to the 
climate, the nature of the country, or the state of the popu- 
lation.? Protection,’ he continued, “ when carried to the 
point which is now recommended—that is, to entire prohi- 
bition—seems to me destructive of all commercial inter- 
course between nations. We are urged to adopt the sys- 
tem upon general principles. . . . I do not admit the gen- 
eral principle ; on the contrary, I think freedom of trade to 
be the general principle, and restriction the exception. .. . 
The balance of trade made its appearance in debate, and I 
must confess that I spoke of it . . . somewhat freely and 
irreverently. . . . 1 did it simply for the purpose of laying 
the spectre and driving it back to its tomb... . If the 
value of goods imported exceed the value of those exported, 
then the balance of trade is said to be against us, inasmuch 
as we have run in debt to the amount of this difference. 
Therefore, it is said that if a nation continue long in a 
commerce like this, it must be rendered absolutely bank- 
rupt. It is in the condition of a man that buys more than 
he sells ; and how can such a traffic be maintained without 
ruin? Nowsir, the whole fallacy of this argument consists 
in supposing that, whenever the value of imports exceeds 
that of exports, a debt is necessarily created to the extent 
of the difference, whereas, ordinarily, the import is no more 
than the result of the export, augmented in value by the 


'Speech of Webster against the tariff of 1824, Works, vol. iii. p. 107. 
*Ibid., p. 108. 
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labor of transportation. The excess of imports over ex- 
ports, in truth, usually shows the gains, not the losses, of 
trade; or, in a country that not only buys and sells goods, 
but employs ships in carrying goods also, it shows the prof- 
its of commerce, and the earnings of navigation. Nothing 
is more certain than that, in the usual course of things, and 
taking a series of years together, the value of our imports 
is the aggregate of our exports and our freights.” ’ 

Webster, in words of truth that men must learn if they 
would understand the nature of trade between countries, 
went on to say : “ Commerce is not a gambling among na- 
tions for a stake, to be won by some and lost by others. It 
has not the tendency necessarily to impoverish one of the 
parties to it, while it enriches the other; all parties gain, 
all parties make profits, all parties grow rich, by the opera- 
tions of just and liberal commerce.” ’ 

To the argument that “the price paid for every foreign 
manufactured article is so much given for the encourage- 
ment of foreign labor, to the prejudice of our own,” he had 
a pregnantreply : “ But is not every such article the product 
of our own labor as truly as if we had manufactured it our- 
selves? Our labor has earned it, and paid the price for it. 
It is so much added to the stock of national wealth.” * 

Clay had asked “in a tone of interrogatory indicative of 
‘the feeling of anticipated triumph, to mention any country 
in which manufactures have flourished without the aid of 
prohibitory laws. . . . Sir,” declared Webster, “I am 


1 Speech of Webster against the tariff of 1824, Works, vol iii. pp. 116, 
118. The quotation, and what follows (p. 119, e¢ seg.) is the clearest, most 
concise, and most common-sense view of the balance-of-trade doctrine that 
I know of in literature. As a supplement to this, discussing, in 1888, the 
movement of securities and the different standards for debtor and creditor 
nations, see Thorold Rogers’s Economic Interpretation of History, chap. 
xviii.; see also an acute article, entitled ‘‘ Unbalanced Foreign Trade,” in 
The Nation of Feb. 11, 1892, where the writer says: ‘‘ For the last thirty- 
five years England’s balances of foreign trade have been steadily ‘ unfavor- 
able,’ and foot up for the whole period (1856-1890) the frightful sum of 
$13, 250,000,000.” 2 Tbid., p. 120. *Ibid., p. 129, 
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ready to answer this inquiry. There is a country, not un- 
distinguished among the nations, in which the progress of 
manufactures has been far more rapid than in any other, 
and yet unaided by prohibitions or unnatural restrictions. 
That country, the happiest which the sun shines on, is our 
own.”* Those of us who are ready to receive the truth as 
thus laid down by Webster, and believe that it applied in 
1824, applies now, and will apply as long as commerce be- 
tween civilized nations shall endure, will have no difficulty 
in understanding the tariff and financial history of the 
country from 1846 to 1860. 

In 1850, iron-masters of Pennsylvania and manufactur- 
ers of Massachusetts went to Washington, hoping to get 
the tariff raised on their especial products; but Congress 
was too much occupied with the Compromise measures to 
lend an ear to their prayers.” In September, Webster, who 
since 1828, had advocated protection, wrote to Harvey that 
it was too late that session to do anything with the tariff.’ 
President Pierce was fortunate in the selection of Guthrie, 
a wealthy lawyer of Louisville, Kentucky, as his Secretary 
of the Treasury. To rate Guthrie with our four great sec- 
retaries, who brought to bear upon finance their many-sided 
minds, would not be just, but among our financiers of the 
second rank he holds a high place. His four annual re- 
ports abound with sound economic notions, and had not 
the war of 1861 brought to an end the policy which he 
both represented and infiuenced, he would now have fame 
beyond the history-books. He opened the discussion in 
his first report. As the country had more revenue than it 
needed, Guthrie, holding the opinion that the tariff is a 
tax, recommended a revision of it by enlarging the free 


1 Speech of Webster against the tariff of 1824, Works, vol. iii. p. 187. 

? Pike to the New York Tribune, May 25, 1850, First Biome of the Civil 
War, p. 81. 

* Letter of Sept. 18, 1850, Curtis, ro ii. p. ANB. For an explanation of 
Webster’s change of views, see Lodge, p. 165; for Webster’s defence, see 
his speech on the tariff of 1846, Works, vol. v. p. 186. 
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list and reducing the duties on dutiable articles. “The 
principle of free trade,” he wrote, “may not yet be suf- 
ficiently verified from experience, in this and other na- 
tions, to justify its full adoption, but the progress towards 
free trade, now proposed, will be justified, it is believed, 
by both public opinion and public interest.”* While the 
secretary did not propose a change in the system of ad 
valorem duties, he recommended a specific duty on iron, 
based on the average of the last three or four years’ ad 
valorem duties. 

Before Guthrie had occasion to make his next annual re- 
port, a stringent money-market and hard times distracted 
men’s minds in some degree from the exciting political con- 
troversies of the year 1854. Greater dulness than had 
been known since 1837 characterized the summer trade.’ 
Money was hard to get. The very best of paper sold at 
10 to 12 per cent., and notes with good names went as 
high as 1} per cent. amonth. Money lenders looked as- 
kance at railroad acceptances. [Illinois Central 7 per cent. 
bonds sold at 62, and New York Central sixes at 8541.° 
“ Snow tells me,” wrote Charles A. Dana to Pike, “he has 
sacrificed mining property for which he had paid $12,000 
cash, and glad to get off so. Greeley has fared worse. 
Why, last week he had to let good lands in Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, on which he had paid $5000, go to the dogs 
because he couldn’t raise $500. So we go, and the worst 
not come yet. We are lucky, who are not under the neces- 
sity of borrowing.” * Surprise was expressed at the failure 
of a Philadelphia dry-goods house, for their credit had been 
so good that their notes sold readily at 1 per cent. a month.’ 
The export of specie from the country was large.’ 


1 Guthrie’s Report of Dec. 6, 1853. 

2New York Weekly Tribune, July 1 and Aug. 19, 1854. 

3Ibid., Aug. 26 and Sept. 2. 

40. A. Dana to Pike, Sept. 1, 1854. Pike’s First Blows of the Civil 
War, p. 261. 5 New York Weekly Tribune Oct. 7, 1854. 

* For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1854, the net export of specie and 
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In September, 1854, there was a panic in Wall street ;’ in 
November a series of financial disasters at the West and 
the South: many banks and bankers suspended payment.’ 
In New York, commercial paper sold at from 2 to 3 per 
cent. a month.* When winter came, men lacked work; in 
New York City there was distress. When the trouble be- 
gan, Greeley ascribed the cause of it to overtrading and 
extravagance ;° but as it grew, it is not surprising that the 
Tribune imputed the hard times to the Walker tariff, and 
indicated, as a certain remedy, the restoration of the tariff 
of 1842.° This monetary difficulty was, however, but the 
precursor of the panic of 1857; the causes of it will appear 
when we come to discuss that financial crisis. 

Guthrie, in his report of December, 1854, again called 
“the attention of Congress to the propriety of reducing the 
revenue from customs, so that no more money shall be 
received into the treasury than is required for an econom- 
ical administration of the government.” He proposed the 
removal of duties on most of the raw materials used in our 
manufactures ; he recommended that the coarser wools be ad- 
mitted free; and in hisscheme he recognized the principle of 
reciprocity." The Secretary of the Treasury was backed 
by his party. “Protection,” said the Democratic Review, 
“has succumbed to ‘free trade.’ . . . Indeed, its doom is 


bullion was in round numbers $34,500,000 ; year ending June 80, 1855, 
$52,500,000. But the production of gold in California was about $60,000,- 
000 per annum. According to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
March 2, 1854, there were held abroad of American securities, $202,922, - 
937. 

1 See New York Zribune; W. G. Sumner, in First Century of the Re- 
public, p. 254. > New York Weekly Tribune, Nov. 18. 

STbid., Nov. 4. 4New York Tribune, Jan. 15, 1855. 

* New York Weekly Tribune, July 1, 1854. 

®TIbid., Nov. 25, 1854; the Datly Tribune, Jan. 15, 1855. 

7™“Tn recognizing, as I do, the principle that duties should be levied for 
revenue, and not for protection, I have considered it no departure from 
the principle to counteract the legislation of other countries, and make the 
same articles free under our laws that are free under theirs.” 
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manifest, and expediency alone serves as an apology for de- 
laying its absolute annihilation.”* A bill to reduce the 
tariff passed the House of Representatives late in February, 
1855, but failed in the Senate more from want of time than 
from any other reason. 

In his report of December, 1855, Guthrie argued that, 
as the principle of a tariff, or, as he termed it, taxes, for 
revenue only was conceded, the admission of raw mate- 
rials free of duty would be a desirable step towards 
free trade. He showed that he understood the balance-of- 
trade doctrine as Webster expounded it in 1824. Yet he 
was not a rigid doctrinaire, being quite ready to admit that 
the consumer did not always pay the whole tax on the duti- 
able article, and that a reduction of duty did not always 
diminish the price to the consumer. 

The tendency of opinion which had acted on Guthrie, 
and which he, in turn, by demonstrating economical princi- 
ples, had influenced, was clearly shown in the Democratic 
national platform of 1856. “The time has come,” it de- 
clared, “for the people of the United States to declare 
themselves in favor of free seas, and progressive free trade 
throughout the world, and by solemn manifestations to 
place their moral influence at the side of their successful ex- 
ample.”* Strange anomaly! This convention, completely 
out of tune with the enlightened sentiment of the world on 
slavery, was yet in advance of the age in its view of a com- 
mercial policy. That negro slavery and free trade were 
twin Democratic tenets is an opinion we frequently meet 
with in the decade of 1850-60; the association of these 
ideas was destined to have an influence that has lasted to 
our own time. Tariff reformers may have been amazed at 
the tenacity with which men in the most intelligent country 
districts, seemingly blind to their own interests, have clung 
to the notion of protection, but they must seek the reason 


1Dec., 1854. 
* History of Presidential Elections, Stanwood, p. 203, 
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s formed in the ten years before the war. 
es of New England influence, where the New 
Veekly Tribune was read,’ the same people who were 
led to make the fight against slavery extension were moved 
to believe by Greeley’s vigorous presentation of half-truths 
that protection to American labor by a high tariff was a 
necessary counterbalance to the system which involved the 
actual ownership of the working-man. Applying then to 
these communities Burke’s remark, “The march of the 
human mind is slow,” * and Spencer’s statement, “The bias 
of education and the bias of patriotism severally warp men’s 
convictions,” * we have a solution of what has undoubtedly 
puzzled those who advocate tariff reform. 

In December, 1856, Guthrie submitted his most remark- 
able report. As the government still had more revenue 
than it needed, he was firmer than ever in the conviction 
that there should be a reduction of the revenue from cus- 
toms. He gave evidence that he was a friend to the manu- 
facturing industries of the country ; he argued that, if we 
should take off the duties on raw materials, thus putting 
our manufacturers on a par with those of other countries, 
the incidental protection afforded by a revenue tariff, and 
the skill and enterprise of our people, would enable us to 
keep pace with any nation in the world. He illustrated his 
opinion by a reference to the iron industry. Owing to our 
natural advantages and our skill in making use of them, 
the production of iron and steel had since 1840 steadily in- 
creased, and, at the present rate of progress, we might 
fairly expect to produce, by the year 1870, all the iron we 
consumed. In the interest of the woollen manufacturers, 
he recommended free wool. 

Hardly anything in this report calls for criticism. The 
argument in favor of the ad valorem system was based on 
the inexpediency of making a change in the policy of the 


1 See vol. ii, p. 71. * Works, Bohn’s edition, vol. i. p. 486. 
3 Sociology, vol. ii. p. 280. 
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past ten years. But he mentioned with candor the adop- 
tion by Great Britain of specific taxation on most dutiable 
articles, and of the home valuation on the residue. The re- 
port was so fair and had such merit that it called forth the 
commendation even of Greeley. He approved the secre- 
tary’s idea of placing “ wool, silk, furs, hides, and skins,” on 
the free list; he agreed with the recommendation to admit 
salt free, and was glad that Guthrie did not “even hint at 
a reduction of the sugar duty ;’ and he commended the 
manner in which the iron and steel industry was discussed. 
Greeley ended his article by saying that, although the report 
was not always right, it was on the whole a good one, and 
might be studied with profit ; and he further took occasion 
to remark that James Guthrie was an “able and upright ” 
Secretary of the Treasury.’ 

Just before his term of office expired, Guthrie had 
the satisfaction of seeing the tariff revised largely in ac- 
cordance with his ideas. The Senate held an interesting 
discussion on the different plans proposed to carry out the 
secretary’s repeated recommendations. Hunter, the chair- 
man of the Senate committee on finance, argued that the 
surplus revenue should be cut down, and the accumulation 
of specie in the treasury stopped; for the overflowing 
treasury was a temptation to wild and extravagant schemes 
of expenditure, and had even given rise to suggestions of a 
plan of distribution of the surplus revenue among the States. 
The debate was non-partisan. Pugh, a Democrat of Ohio, 
disagreed materially with Hunter, a Democrat of Virginia, 
in regard to the proposed reduction on wool. Oollamer, a 
Republican of Vermont, concurred with Pugh, while Wilson, 
a Republican of Massachusetts, was of the same mind as 
Hunter. Bigler and Brodhead, Democrats of Pennsylva- 
nia, criticised Hunter for his proposed reduction of iron 
duties. 

While the Senate and the House were in accord that a 


1 New York Weekly Tribune, Dec. 6, 1856. 
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reduction of the tariff should be made, they had different 
projects to bring about the desired end. The matter went 
finally to a committee of conference. Hunter, Douglas, and 
Seward represented the Senate; Campbell of Ohio and De 
Witt of Massachusetts, Republicans, and Letcher of Vir- 
ginia, a Democrat, the House. The conferees agreed, and 
all signed the report. The House adopted the report by 
the non-partisan vote of 123 to 72; the Senate by 83 to 
8. All the senators and representatives from Massachusetts 
and South Carolina, the one delegation entirely Repub- 
lican, the other Democratic, voted for the bill. Thus 
the tariff bill of 1857 was enacted. This non-partisan 
measure—passing when the bent of the country was tow- 
ards freer commercial intercourse, and when there was a 
lull in the hot contention about slavery and Kansas—would 
have been, but for its adherence to the ad vulorem system, 
one of the best tariff laws ever enacted by Congress.’ Its 
operation showed it to be a little less than a 20-per-cent. 
tariff. It did not have a fair trial, for one of the effects of 
the panic of 1857, which followed soon after, was a material 
reduction in the revenues of the country. To this tariff for 
revenue, therefore, could be urged the fatal objection that it 
did not provide sufficient money for the expenses of the goy- 
ernment. With the revival of business this defect would 
have disappeared, and it is probable that had it not been for 


1Tn the Senate, Bell, Bigler, Douglas, Mason, Pugh, Seward, Trumbull, 
and Wilson voted for it; Brodhead, Collamer, and Wade against it. In 
the House, Burlingame, Lewis D. Campbell, and De Witt voted for it; 
Colfax, Morrill, and Sherman against it. Greeley criticised the policy 
which found expression in this act, but did not share the forebodings of 
some regarding the future of our manufactures ‘‘incited by the ob- 
vious tendency of our legislation.”—New York Weekly Tribune, April 11, 
1857. 

2 See Senate Report No, 2180, 2d Sess. 51st Cong. The duty on pig-iron 
was 24 per cent. This made the duty for 1858 $4.20 per ton; for 1859, 
$3.65 ; for 1860, $3.40. All wool, valued at 20 cents per pound or less 
at the place of exportation, was free, which practically admitted all wool 
free. See Taussig, pp. 124, 160, 
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the civil war, protection would not later have had an impor- 
tant place in our tariff legislation. 


If repeated warnings could prevent a financial crisis, that 
occurring in 1857 might have been averted. As early as 
March, 1857, the alarm was sounded.’ Set thy house in 
order, was the counsel of the Zribwne ; we are on the eve of 
great financial trouble, for we have run too deeply into debt 
abroad. In April Greeley wrote: “ We are heavily in debt 
to Europe. Our city merchants and bankers owe those of 
Great Britain, the country owes the cities, the farmers owe 
the merchants—-in short, two thirds of us are in debt.”* By 
June, the apprehensions of a crash were so general that 
Greeley took them as a text on which to preach an economic 
sermon. If the tariff of 1842 had not been changed, he as- 
serted, we should now be exporting iron, hardware, and fab- 
rics; we should not be buying such an enormous amount — 
of goods from Europe, and draining ourselves of specie to 
pay for them.’ By the fourth of July, the complaint of 
hard times was heard: ready money was difficult to get. In 
August the suspended blow fell: on the 24th the Ohio 
Life Insurance and Trust Company of Cincinnati and New 
York failed, with reported liabilities of $7,000,000. The 
announcement of the failure on the New York Stock Ex- 
change caused a panic; stocks fell; many bankers and brok- 
ers were unable to meet their engagements. Money rose 
to three, four, and five per cent. a month.’ Deposits ran 
down. Loans were contracted.’ September 25, the Bank 
of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia suspended. A run on all 
of the banks began. The presidents held a meeting, and re- 


1 New York Weekly Tribune, March 28, 1857. 

*Tbid., April 4, 1857. STbid., June 27, 1857. 

4New York Independent, Aug. 27; New York Times, Aug. 28; William 
G. Sumner, First Century of the Republic, p. 254. 

5 Banks of New York and the Panic of 1857, p. 345. 

* New York City banks contracted their loans, from Aug. 22 to Oct. 24, 
$25,000,000. 
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solved unanimously to suspend specie payments.’ The banks 
of Baltimore, Pittsburg, and Reading stopped payment. 
“The panic rages like the pestilence. Philadelphia having 
fallen, who shall now be safe?’ asked an observer at Wash- 
ington.” Merchants and manufacturers were failing every- 
where. The shipwreck of the Central America, bound 
from Aspinwall to New York, intensified the gloom. Be- 
sides the large loss of life, $2,000,000 of gold had gone to 
the bottom of the sea. 

All eyes were on New York. During the first part of 
October the Illinois Central Railroad Company made an 
assignment, the notes of the New York and Erie Railroad 
Company went to protest, and the Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company suspended payment on its floating debt.* 
Amid wild excitement, a heavy run began on all of the 
New York banks.’ It was impossible for them to stand 
the drain. October 138, at half-past ten in the evening, the 
New York City banks resolved to suspend specie payments 
on the following day. But it was not the redemption of 
the circulating notes that broke the banks: it was the with- 


1 Philadelphia correspondence New York T7ibune, Sept. 26, 1857. 

? Washington correspondence, see New York Weekly Tribune, Oct. 3. 

3 In 1857 there were in the United States and the British Provinces 6022 
failures, with liabilities of $282,335,000. For the first three months of 
1858, 1540 failures, with liabilities of $31,733,000.—Report of the Tap- 
pan, M’Killop Commercial Agency, History of the Commercial Crisis, 
1857-58, Evans, p. 186 et seq. 

4New York Weekly Tribune, Oct. 17. 

5««Tuesday (Oct. 13) was par excellence our dies trae. No one who 
passed the doors of any of our leading banks, or took his stand at the cor- 
ner of Wall Street and watched the affrighted groups who thronged to the 
counters or ‘whispered with white lips’ on the sidewalk, could avoid 
feeling the profoundest pity at the spectacle which met his gaze. If Nena 
Sahib were encamped at Yonkers at the head of 100,000 cut-throats, and 
were expected to butcher us to-morrow, the prospect could not produce 
more complete depression than was betrayed on the acutest mercantile vis- 
ages in the community.”—New York Zimes, Oct. 16. 

*See picture of Wall Street on suspension day, Banks of New York 
and the Panic, p. 346. 
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drawal of the deposits." The banks of New England, of 
New York State, and of New Jersey now stopped pay- 
ments of coin. Nearly every financial institution in the 
country had adopted the same course.’ 

The excitement of the past few weeks now gave way to 
torpor and debility.*. Merchants no longer had trade. The 
decline in the price of flour and pork was alarming.‘ “These 
are emphatically hard times,” wrote Greeley to his 200,000 
subscribers. ‘The money value of nearly every description 
of property has suddenly depreciated from 25 to 75 per 
cent. The farmer’s produce must be generally sold at this 
reduction, if sold at all; the manufacturer meets little de- 
mand for his fabrics at any price; the artisan, mechanic, 
and laborer are widely bereft of employment, or constrained 
to work for reduced wages, to famish and shiver in idleness, 
or to wander away from their families in dubious quest of 
something to do. Rich and poor alike suffer: those en- 
gaged in trade were the first victims; but all share in the 
common misfortune. And there seems to be little ground 
of hope for any but a gradual improvement, to be wrought 
out by patient industry and rigid economy.”* “ There was 
never so much mental suffering in any two months as in the 
last five weeks,” wrote Theodore Parker. “Think of men 
who never thought of want, except as the proud angels 


1 New York Weekly Tribune, Oct. 17, 1857 ; Banks of New York and the 
Panic, note on p. 880. Specie in New York City banks, Oct. 10, $11,476,294; 
circulation, $7,528,599; deposits, $49,745,176.—Ibid., p. 388. ‘‘At the time 
the New York City banks suspended specie payments in October, they re- 
ported a larger amount of specie in their vaults than their notes in circu- 
lation.”—Report of Secretary of the Treasury Cobb, Dec., 1857. ‘‘ Nota 
bank in New York City failed in 1857 having insufficient funds to pay 
every dollar of its circulation. Their notes circulated without loss of 
value during all the time that specie payments were suspended.”—Bolles, 
Financial History of the United States, cited by Yon Holst, vol. vi. p. 119. 

2 Tribune, Oct. 17 and 24. *Tbid., Oct. 24. 

*Von Holst, vol. vi. p. 120; New York Herald, cited in History of the 
Commercial Crisis, 1857-58, Evans, p. 112. 

5 This letter in fac-simile of Greeley’s handwriting was published in the 
Weekly Tribune of Nov. 28. 
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think of suffering—as something fit only for the ‘lower 
classes ’"—now left without a dollar! The man who re- 
fused $30,000 for his house in Temple Place, when he 
wanted to sell before he went to Europe, saw it knocked 
down at auction for $19,000. Michigan State bonds have 
gone down from $1.25 to 66 cents. . . . All property is de- 
preciated. My income will not be half this year what it 
was last. But ‘I still live ;’ only I shall buy no books; and 
it makes a great gap in my charities.” ’ 

The stoppage of manufacturing establishments, throwing 
large numbers of men out of work, was a serious feature of 
the situation. Many employers were bereft of their peace 
of mind:in contemplating the want and suffering of mechan- 
ics and laborers who had wrought for them faithfully.’ 
The condition of affairs was the most grave in New York 
City, where, it was estimated, 30,000 to 40,000 men lacked 
employment.’ 

Mayor Fernando Wood, in a message to the Common 
Council, urging the prosecution of the public works, and 
recommending the purchase by the city of 50,000 barrels of 
flour and corresponding quantities of provisions to be given 
the laborers at cost prices in payment for their labor, added, 
by his remarks, fuel to the flame. ‘“ Truly may it be said,” 
he declared, “that in New York those who produce every- 
thing get nothing, and those who produce nothing get 
everything. They labor without income, whilst surrounded 
by thousands living in affluence and splendor, who have 
income without labor.” * November 2, a procession of the 
unemployed marched through the streets to the music 
of a drum, following a banner, on which was inscribed, 


Letter of Oct. 19, 1857, Life of Theodore Parker, Frothingham, p. 464. 

°** Business stops—that is the great calamity. . . . In Lawrence there 
were three thousand five hundred, in Little Taunton one thousand five 
hundred, in Natick, in one week, two hundred men without work.”—Letter 
of Theodore Parker, Oct. 19, Life by Frothingham, p. 465. 

*’ New York Times, Oct. 28, The population of New York. City in 1855 
was 629,810. 4Tbid., Oct. 28. 


—— 
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“ Work—Arbeit.”* Crowds of people cried: “ Bread or 
Death.”* On the fourth, a meeting, prompted by for- 
eigners, was held in the City Hall Park, at which violent 
and menacing speeches and peremptory demands for em- 
ployment were made.” The Common Council received 
only a part of the mayor’s suggestions with favor ; the dem- 
onstrations continuing, it became known that they were in 
some measure due to a political manipulation in favor of 
Wood’s candidacy for mayor at the approaching election. 
Threats were now made of attacking and plundering the 
sub-treasury and the banks in Wall Street.* Daily meet- 
ings of the unemployed were held in Tompkins Square. 
On the 6th of November, 5000 gathered, and, when the 
speakers had finished, they formed in procession, and, with a 
banner, “ We Want Work,” marched to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change in Wall Street and thence to the City Hall. On ac- 
count of this and subsequent demonstrations and threats 
of the speakers, that the hungry mob would break into the 
vaults of the sub-treasury and seize upon the twenty mill- 
ions of specie said to be deposited there, a squad of fifty 
soldiers from Governor's Island, and fifty marines from 
the Navy Yard, were detailed to guard the government 
treasure.’ 

It seemed for the moment as if the prediction made by 
Macaulay six months before had come true; that the dema- 
gogue had appeared, “ranting about the tyranny of capital- 
ists and usurers, and asking why anybody should be per- 
mitted to drink champagne and to ride in a carriage while 
thousands of honest folk are in want of necessaries ;” and 
that working-men, hearing their children cry for more 
bread, and the Huns and Vandals engendered by our insti- 
tutions, would choose to high place the demagogue who had 


1New York Times, Nov. 8. 2 Harper’s Magazine, Jan. 1858. 

3New York Zimes, Nov. 5, 1857. 

4Tbid., Nov. 10; American Almanac for 1859, p. 365. 

5 New York Times, Nov. 13. It spoke, however, of ‘‘ the farce of the 
United States troops guarding the custom-house.” 
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flattered them.’ But at the close of election day, when the 
votes were counted, it was seen that the arts of Wood had 
not prevailed. The decent and orderly citizens elected their 
candidate for mayor.’ 

The panic broke forth in England. The causes there had 
been long generating, but the crisis in America was the oc- 
casion that brought them to a head. The discount rate of 
the Bank of England was raised to 10 per cent.; the bank 
act was suspended. The trouble in Lombard Street re- 
acted on Wall and State Streets.’ 

By some hasty reasoners, the panic in the United States 
was charged to the reduction of the tariff made in March, 
1857. But Greeley knew that such an argument could 
not hold. He sincerely believed, however, that, while 
there were several immediate forces tending to the crisis, 
the ultimate cause was the Walker tariff of 1846. With 
great power and without ceasing, the Zribwne advocated 
this view;* and its influence was potent and enduring. 
While the association of slavery with free trade has prob- 
ably made a more lasting impression in the agricultural dis- 
stricts than the connection as cause and effect of the tariff 
of 1846 and the panic of 1857, yet in industrial centres the 
opinion grew—and may be traced from 1857—that the hard 


1See Macaulay’s letter to H. S. Randall, May 28, 1857, appendix to 
Trevelyan’s Life and Letters. j 

2 But only by a majority of 2331 in a vote of 83,233. New York Times, 
Dec. 4, 1857. > 

3The Theory and History of Banking, Dunbar, p. 173; The Commercial 
Crisis, 1857-58, Evans, p. 34. 

48ee, for example, a letter of David Wilmot, of Sept. 26, New York 
Weekly Tribune, Oct. 10. Wilmot was the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. President Buchanan deemed the charge worthy 
of attention, for he argued against it in his message of Dec., 1858, as did 
also the Secretary of the Treasury in his report of 1858. 

*See especially the New York Weekly Tribune for Oct. 3, Oct. 10, 
Nov. 14. The writer of the article of Oct. 3 says: ‘‘ The trash taught 
in our colleges [as political economy] is worse than nothing. It is simply 
a very stupid and very provincial echo of the fallacies of British free 


trade.” | 
r 
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times under. Buchanan were linked to a free-trade policy. 
Those who have taken into the mind Webster’s reasoning of 
1824 do not need to have the fallacy of this statement ex- 
posed in detail. The reasoners, moreover, who set about 
proving it must have been staggered to come upon such 
great effects from causes so slight—to see the commercial 
and financial fabric of the country shaken by the paltry 5- 
per-cent. reduction of the tariff in each of the years 1846 
and 1857." 


1The Austrian economist, Max Wirth, in his standard history of Finan- 
cial Panics, in a full analysis of the causes of the panic of 1857 in the 
United States, makes no mention of the tariff. He places especial empha- 
sis on the speculation and speculative spirit engendered by the new supply 
of gold from California, and calls particular attention to the feeling on the 
part of the people in the spring of 1857 that their prosperity was unparal- 
leled.—Wirth, Geschichte der Handelskrisen, pp. 3384-359. 

Some writers, who have ascribed the panic of 1857 to the tariff of 1846, 
argue that the large importations of goods resulting from the reduction of 
duties led to a heavy export of specie to make payments, and that this 
drain of specie brought on the panic. In this reasoning cause and effect 
are confused, and in part, at least, inverted. It was the export of specie 
which increased the importations of merchandise, and not the importations 
of merchandise which increased the export of specie. The discovery of 
gold in California naturally added gold to the staple exports of the United 
States. The transmission of gold to Europe thus became as normal a feat- 
ure of trade as the export of cotton, according to the well-established laws 
governing the distribution of the precious metals. The only way to de- 
termine whether the export of specie exceeded what would be its normal 
export as a staple commodity is to compare the total production during 
this period with the total exportation. 

Taking the nine years between the discovery of gold to the panic, from 
June 30, 1848, to June 380, 1857, the excess of the imports of merchandise 
over exports of merchandise amounted to 336 million dollars. The excess 
of the exports of specie over imports of specie was 271 million dollars 
(found by deducting from the excess of exports of silver and of domestic 
gold, 276 millions, the slight excess over imports of foreign gold, 4.8 mill- 
ions). During these nine years there was therefore an excess of imports of 
merchandise over exports of merchandise and specie of 65 million dollars, 
too smallan amount tobe of serious consequence. During the same period 
there was a production of gold in the United States of about 477.5 mill- 
ion dollars (found by including the production of 1848, the most of which 
occurred after June 30, and one half the production of 1857, 7. ¢., up to 
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The reason of panics lies deep in the human heart. They 
occur in commercial countries, where the sentiment of con- 
fidence is well enough developed to build up an extensive 
system of credit ; and it matters not whether the legisla- 
tion tends to free trade or protection. The crisis of 1837 
came when our progress was towards a revenue tariff ; that 
of 1857 when duties were levied for revenue only; that of 
1873 after twelve years, and that of 1893 after thirty-two 
years, of protection. 

The most important element in bringing on the panic of 
1857 was the expansion of credit, induced by the rapid 
building of new railroads, and by the new supply of gold 
from California.’ It fitted well that the failure of the Ohio 
Life Insurance and Trust Co., which had got into trouble by 


June 80). The production of silver during this period is estimated at 
somewhat less than one-half million, and may fairly be left out of account. 
Subtracting the net export of specie during this period from the produc- 
tion, it will be seen that there was a net increase of specie in the United 
States of about 206 million dollars. It is thus perfectly certain that the 
panic was not brought on by a loss of specie occasioned by excessive im- 
portation. ; 

Wirth estimates that in this period the world’s stock of gold was in- 
creased 1060 millions, and the stock of silver about 585 millions (p. 815), 
making a total of 1645 millions. Thus the United States, with a popula- 
tion of about 29,000,000 people, secured during this period one eighth 
of the increase of the world’s stock of specie. This strikingly illustrates 
the error of ascribing the panic to a loss of specie. The figures in regard 
to the exports and imports and the production of gold are derived from 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1890, pp. 52, 62, 68. 

For the above note I am indebted to my friend Professor Edward G. 
Bourne, of Adelbert College. It clearly expresses my own belief. This is 
only a small part of the assistance I have had from Mr. Bourne on this 
chapter. He studied it thoroughly in manuscript, and his suggestions 
enabled me to enrich the notes and to treat more critically and more fully 
the economic and sociological topics considered in the text. 

1On this point, to show how Americans were discounting the future, 
Wirth cites a vivid sentence from the New York correspondent of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung: ‘‘The most rash enterprises were begun—railroads 
through unsettled regions with no local traffic, cities projected on worth- 
less farm lands, steamer lines without profitable business, banks without 
specie” (p. 345). 
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loaning its own and borrowed funds to aid in railway con- 
struction,’ should usher in the crisis. Nearly 21,000 miles of 
railway were constructed from January 1, 1849, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1858. This was seven ninths of the total mileage of 
the country. The capital and indebtedness of the railroads 
was about $900,000,000,’ so that in nine years $700,000,000 
had been invested in railway construction.* The work was 
done hastily and extravagantly. Poor rails were bought in 
England with bonds rated ruinously low. A popular esti- 
mate of our indebtedness abroad was $450,000,000,* and, al- 
though an analysis of the movement of trade for nine years, 
as given in the official figures of exports and imports, does 
not confirm this notion, it is impossible to escape the con- 
viction that we owed Europe largely. We had sent securi- 
ties to Europe and taken the pay in goods: this, in part, ac- 
counted for the excessive importations which were a symp- 
tom of the condition of things that brought on the panic. 
An accessory cause was the expansion of bank loans and 
circulation. This came in part from the demand for money 
to be used in railroad construction. While the banks of New 
York were sound, and had not a circulation beyond the 
safety mark, Western banks had gone wild in their issues of 
paper. In the train of the too rapid railroad building and 
bank expansion came stock and real-estate speculation,* ex- 
travagance in living, and inordinate use of European luxuries.‘ 


1New York Independent, Aug. 27; New York Times, Aug. 28; W. G. 
Sumner, First Century of the Republic, p. 254. 

‘Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Dec., 1857. 

*Tn England, in the five years 1846-50 inclusive, 4150 miles of railway 
were built at an expense of $750,000,000. This was about half of the mile- 
age in England in 1855.—Wirth, p. 251. 

4 Life and Liberty in America, Mackay, vol. ii. p. 117. The highest es- 
timate the New York Zribune had seen was $500,000,000.— Weekly of Dec. 
12, 1857, 

*The real-estate speculation was not nearly so great, however, as that 
which preceded the crisis of 1837. 

* New York Weekly Tribune; New York Times; Banks of New York and 
the Panic of 1857; Message of the President, Dec., 1857; Report of the 
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Immediately after the suspension, the New York City 
banks began to gain in specie; gold coming from England 
and California, they, as well as the Albany banks, felt 
strong enough, December 12, to attempt the resumption of 
Specie payments, and this they accomplished successfully. 
Two days later the Boston banks did likewise.‘ Deposits 
increasing, a more liberal policy in regard to loans was pur- 
sued. President Buchanan, in his message of December, 
1857, laid at the door of the banks a larger share of the 
trouble than was justly their due, but he made one suggest- 
ion of real value—that the States ought to prohibit the issue 
of paper money in smaller denominations than twenty dol- 
lars. It is good education for the people that the money 
they habitually use should be gold and silver. 

In the spring of 1858, there were hopes of reviving busi- 
ness,’ but these proved delusive.’ “The hard year of 1858 


Secretary of the Treasury, Dec., 1857. As illustrating the increased de- 
mand for European luxuries, Wirth, p. 448, gives an interesting table of 
importations for the years 1856-57. 


ARTICLES FOR WOMEN. ! ARTICLES FOR MEN. 

Bilkas ages Sapobte cricicbud es $28, 699,681 | Spirits... . stants eee $3,963,725 
Embroideries........... 4,445,175 | Wines... ...0csss seen 4,272,205 
Cotton insertings, trim- Tobacco and cigars...... 5,582,557 

THIN TS FEC are srelew elec 1,129,754 . 
Slagle s4f.ta ec aciet oe 9,956,801 | 1 Oth +: -*-5 ee ae bi 
Straw hats, etc......... 2,246,698 
CFOVESiics see Sieg 1,559,322 
WOWOMY cotisiee sak sce tet 503, 638 | 

TAL Sea AY $40,838,614 | 


This table is probably compiled from the figures in the American Alma- 
nac for 1859. 

It is to be noted that these sums represent wholesale prices, and do not 
include what was imported free of duty. Wirth well remarks that this 
consumption of luxuries was not a cause of the panic, but a symptom of 
the condition of things which was bringing it on. 

1New York Times, Dec. 14, 1857; American Almanac, 1859, p. 366. 

7Tbid., March 26, April 6, 1858. 

* See decline in prices of leading articles, June 30, 1857, to June 80, 
1858, Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Dec., 1858. 
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draws to a close,” wrote Greeley from Racine, Wis., Decem- 
ber 20, 1858. ‘The West is very poor. I think a larger 
proportion of the people of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa are under the harrow now than at any 
former period. There is no real lack of money, provided 
one has wherewith to buy it; and what passes for money is 
a better article than that which usurped the name a year 
ago; but real estate, mortgages, railroad stocks and bonds, 
notes of hand, and promises of all kinds are not the sort of 
property that easily tempts a moneyed man to open his safe 
or his pocket-book. There is on all hands such a super- 
abundance of debt of various kinds that promises are a drug, 
and faith in human solvency sadly alloyed by scepticism. 
Very many want to borrow; very few are anxious to 
lend, no matter at what rate or on what security. Railroads 
partly constructed, and there stopped for want of means ; 
blocks of buildings ditto; counties and cities involved by 
the issue of railroad bonds, and practically insolvent ; indi- 
viduals striving to stave off the satisfaction of debts, obli- 
gations, judgments, executions—such is the all but universal 
condition.” * Moreover, Greeley went on to say: the crops 
of 1858 were poor, there was little travel on the railroad, 
the half a dozen splendid hotels of Chicago, and the fine 
Newhall House, of Milwaukee, were far from full.’ 

Money had been easy during the summer of 1858. Call 
loans were made in New York at 3 to 4 per cent. per an- 
num. The government 5-per-cent. loan was taken in this 
country at a premium of 48.° The revenues of the govern- 
ment fell off. Twenty million of treasury notes were issued, 
and a loan for the same amount was made. 

With the close of the year 1858 and the opening of 1859, 
it seemed as if a real improvement in business had begun.‘ 


1 New York Zribune, Dec. 25, 1858. 

2See also New York Times, Nov. 5, 1858. 

>The Independent, Aug. 12, 1858. 

4Tbid., Dec. 30, 1858; New York Tribune, Jan. 20 and March 11, 1859; 
New York Times, Jan. 4, 1859; New York Herald, Feb. 9, 11, 19, and March 
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The South was very prosperous. “ There is no disputing the 
fact,” wrote a correspondent from New Orleans, “that the 
southern portion of the Confederacy is in a highly prosper. 
ous condition— perhaps never more so. Of all the great 
staples produced, the crops during the past year have been 
abundant, sales active, and prices high. . . . No species of 
property has felt the effect of this state of affairs more sen- 
sibly than the negroes. The average price of field hands 
may be stated at $1500, and the tendency is upward. Al 
niggers sell for $1750 to $2000. These rates were never 
reached but once before, and that was during the specula- 
. tive times of 1836.... The South is getting out of debt 
and beginning to accumulate surplus capital.” * 

In a large part of the country, however, the rising hopes, 
springing from the better outlook of affairs, were blasted 
by the June frost of 1859. In the early morning of June 
5, the mercury went down to 32°: the frost killed the 
wheat, corn, potatoes, vegetables, and fruit of a considerable 
portion of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois.” John Brown wrote from Akron, Ohio, that the 
frost had been very destructive in western New York and 
Ohio. “Farmers here,” he said, “are mowing the finest- 
looking wheat I ever saw, for fodder only.” * 

In 1860, business was actually becoming good. The 
credit of the government remained high, United States 
6-per-cent. stocks selling at 117.‘ Another season of com- 
mercial prosperity had begun, and would undoubtedly have 
continued, had it not been checked by political troubles and 
war. 

President Buchanan had, in his message of December, 
1858, recommended a revision of the tariff for the purpose 


4, 1859. ‘‘The effects of the revulsion are now slowly but surely passing 
away.”—President Buchanan’s Message, Dec. 6, 1858. 

1 New York Zimes, March 25, 1859. 

2Tbid., June 7 and 10, 1859; New York Herald, June 9. 

> Life of John Brown, Sanborn, p. 526. 

4 Wilson, U. 8. Senate, Dec. 8, 1859. 
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of increasing the revenue. The Z72bwne called for a moder 
ate increase of the tariff, “in the interest of our depressed 
and languishing national industry.”* “ But,’ wrote Pike 
from Washington, “nothing can be done with the great 
body of the Democratic party, which is a Southern planters’ 
and slavery party, devoted to free trade, and against any- 
thing and everything that favors Northern or free-State 
interests.” * In accordance with the President’s recommen- 
dation, backed by the Secretary of the Treasury, the ad- 
ministration leader in the House asked leave to introduce a 
bill revising and increasing the tariff, but he could not 
obtain the necessary two-thirds vote for his proposition. 
He had with him 111 members from the free, and 17 from 
the slave States; against him 66 from the slave, and 22 
from the free States.* ‘“ How comes it,” asked Greeley, a 
year later, “that every champion of eternal and universal 
slavery is also an intense free-trader? What is the ‘mystic 
tie that binds’ these two seemingly unrelated theories of 
fettered labor and unfettered trade in such oe and 
loving union ?” * 

In April, 1860, Morrill introduced his tariff bill into the 
House. The principles upon which it is founded, he said, 
“do not necessarily raise the question of protection, per se. 
Our manufacturers have made such advances, that a 
revenue tariff, with proper discriminations, will be found, 
in most instances, all that may be required for a fair share 
of prosperity. No prohibitory duties have been aimed at ; 
but to place our people upon a level of fair competition 
with the rest of the world is thought to be no more than 
reasonable. Most of the highest duties fixed upon have 
been so fixed more with a view to revenue than protec- 
tion.”* The bill was a good one; it had the great merit 


1 Dec. 24, 1858. 
2 New York Tribune, Feb. 4, 1859; see also Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1857, 
p. 120. ‘Tbid., Feb. 28, 1859. *Ibid., Feb, 22, 1860. 


5 Congressional Globe, ist Sess, 36th Cong. p. 1832, 
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of returning to the principle of specific duties.‘ It passed 
the House by 105 to 64. The Senate postponed its consider- 
ation. At the next session, however, of this Congress, after 
the senators from the seven seceding States had withdrawn 
from the Senate, the bill was passed by 25 to 14. Had it 
not been for the secession, the Morrill bill would probably 
have failed of passage. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the revenue tariff in 
force from 1846-61 fostered our merchant marine. The 
increase of foreign trade in this period was naturally ad- 
vantageous to the shipping interest, and there is a steady 
~ gain in the amount of freight carried in American bottoms, 
yet the influence of the tariffs of 1846 and 1857 on this 
has been exaggerated. As long as ships were built of wood, 
America had a great advantage over England. But tow- 
ards the end of this revenue-tariff era it began to be esti- 
mated in England that iron was a cheaper material for 
ship-building than wood,’ and, should iron supplant wood, 
it was dimly appreciated that America would not fare as 
well as before in the competition with England. But we 
may be sure that, if the war had not occurred, there would 
have been recommendations of legislation to Congress by a 
Secretary of the Treasury like Chase, calculated to adapt 
our interests to the changed conditions. 

The revenue tariffs of 1846 and 1857, however, demon- 
strated a fact of great value—that a high protective tariff is 
not necessary for the growth of our manufacturing indus- 
tries. Brodhead of Pennsylvania said, in 1857, that in five 
years the production of iron had doubled. The growth of 
manufactures from 1850 to 1860 was at once large and 


1 The duty on pig-iron was made $6 per ton; on railroad iron, $12; on 
bar iron, $15; on coarse wools, 5 per cent. , 

*It passed the Senate Feb. 20, with some amendments, nearly all of 
which the House concurred in. The President signed it March 2. 

* See Senator Hunter’s remarks, Feb. 26, 1857. 

4 Congressional Globe, vol. xxxv. p. 882. 
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healthy.’ As showing this fact an abundance of testimony 
might be adduced, but one witness will suffice. Morrill, 
who was then regarded as the apostle of protection, said, 
when introducing his tariff bill: ‘“ A comparison of our 
tariffs of 1824, 1828, 1832, 1842, 1846, 1857, will show that 
we have made more rapid strides in cheapening manufact- 
ures, and therefore lessening the necessity of individual pro- 
tection, than ever England herself made in any equal period 
of time. ... The British tariff existing in 1842, with the 
difference of circumstances, was more discriminating, and 
afforded more incidental protection, than what we ask for 
America now. The pupil will soon overtake his mistress.” * 


To contrast society, in the sense in which the word is 
used by the sociologist, of the, decade of 1850-60 with 
that of our own day, is for the student an easy task: two 
remarkable books furnish him complete and well-digested 
materials. Fortunate the country that has two such eulo- 
gists as De Tocqueville and Bryce! They had philosophic 
minds; and, loving America and loving the truth, they were 
correct delineators. The earlier traveller has described us 
as we were in 1832; the later has depicted the America of 
1880-90. While the United States of 1850-60 is neither 
the United States of De Tocqueville nor the United States 
of Bryce, the development of one into the other was going 
on, and, in noting how some phases of the earlier life were 
disappearing, or were being merged into that of our own 
time, we may grasp the salient points that distinguish the 
decade we are studying. 


1From 1850 to 1860 the production of pig-iron increased 75 per cent.; 
more than four times as many rails were made in 1860 as in 1850,—Iron in 
All Ages, Swank, pp. 387, 888. In the decade, cotton manufactures in- 
creased 83.4 per cent. ; woollen manufactures over 51 per cent.; the produc- 
tion of wool increased 15 per cent. — Preliminary Report on the Eighth 
Census, pp. 65, 67. It must be remembered that, by the tariff of 1846, the 
duty on wool was 30 per cent. It was not made free until 1857. 

2 Congressional Globe, 1st Sess. 86th Cong. p. 1832. 
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The changes have been indeed great. The time before 
the war seems far removed from our present generation. 
The civil conflict is a sharp dividing line between two 
characteristically distinct periods, and it has been con- 
sidered the cause of the transformation. If we confine our 
attention to the South, whose territory was devastated, 
whose property and the flower of whose youth were spent, 
and whose social system was revolutionized, we need seek 
no further reason; for in the States that seceded, the 
chronology of “before the war” or “since the war” has a 
living meaning such as it has never obtained at the North. 
_A study of contemporary Europe, a close examination of 
social forces, will show us causes more potent than the civil 
commotion in bringing about the alteration that is so strik- 
ing a fact of the last half of our century. These far-reach- 
ing forces are the railroad and its adjunct the telegraph. 

Effects not infrequently attributed to the war and to the 
legislation which grew out of it had begun to show them- 
selves before 1860. The executive and legislative depart- 
ments of the national government were undoubtedly as 
much tainted with corruption between 1850-60 as they are 
at the present time. This will be clearly illustrated if we 
recall the scandal of the Galphin claim,’ and mention that, 
in 1857, three members of the House of Representatives 
were proved guilty of corrupt practices, and resigned their 
seats to avoid expulsion.” Plentiful evidence of the popular 
opinion that dishonesty prevailed may be found in the litera- 
ture of the time.’ 


1See vol. i. p. 202. 

* Congressional Globe, vol. xxxiv. pp. 925, 932, 952; see also vol. ii. p. 800 
of this work. 

*On corruption in Congress, see American Review, April, 1851, cited by 
Von Holst, vol. iv. p. 222; on corruption in the executive departments and 
in Congress, see Andrew Johnson’s speech in the House of Representatives, 
Jan 12, 1853; on corruption in politics, see Harper's Magazine, March, 
1858, p. 555; Dec. 1853, p. 125; and Dec. 1860, p. 119; on corruption in get- 
ting railroad grants through Congress, see New York Weekly Tribune, 
March 18, 1854 ; as to the Collins’s steamship subsidy, ante, p. 12; on cor- 
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It was the common belief in the decade we are studying 
that, except in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
there was little or no bribery in the legislatures of the 
States. One does not often meet the charge that a candi- 
date for United States senator had bought enough mem- 
bers of a caucus or a legislature to insure his election. But 
from that time to this the deterioration of our legislatures is 
striking.’ 

Municipal rottenness already existed in New York, and 
perhaps in some other Eastern cities. New England, the 
States west of Pennsylvania, and the Southern States do not 
appear to have been infected. The condition of New York 
may have been as bad as it is to-day; but the general com- 
plaint, now heard in almost every city having a population 


ruption-in general, see Harper's Magazine, Oct. 1856, p. 698. Buchanan, 
in his inaugural of March 4, 1857, took occasion to warn the people that a 
large surplus in the treasury begot extravagant legislation and corruption, 
Curtis, vol. ii. p. 191; on corruption in Congress, see Philadelphia Worth 
American, cited in De Bow’s Review, May, 1857; on corruption at the pres- 
ent day, see Bryce, vol. ii. pp. 127, 182. 

1Compare Lyell’s Second Visit, vol. ii. p. 260, and Bryce, vol. i. p. 512, 
and vol. ii. p. 128; see New York Nation, Feb. 18, 1892, p. 123; May 5, 1892, 

. 834. 
- A majority of the Wisconsin Legislature of 1856 was purchased to vote 
for a valuable land grant to the La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad Com- 
pany. $175,000 of stock and bonds were distributed among thirteen sena- 
tors, and $355,000 of stock and bonds were distributed among members of 
the Assembly. The bank comptroller and lieutenant-governor each received 
$10,000, the private secretary of the governor $5000, the chief clerk of the 
Assembly $5000, and the assistant clerk $10,000, all in bonds. The gov- 
ernor’s share in the transaction was $50,000 in bonds. The bonds were 
worth 48 cents on the dollar; but the stock, curiously enough, sold in New 
York City at from 60 to 75 cents.—Report of the Joint Select Committee 
of the Wisconsin Legislature, 1858; History of Wisconsin, Tuttle, p. 346. 
Wirth refers to this. A committee of the Assembly in 1859 whitewashed 
the governor. It did not deny that he had received $50,000 in La Crosse 
and Milwaukee bonds as a gratuity, but, as the bonds were not delivered 
until after the land grant had been disposed of, and as no previous un- 
derstanding existed, it did not believe that the gratuity had influenced 
his action in the discharge of his official duties.—History of Wisconsin, 
p. 356. 
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of more than 200,000, of bribery, jobbing, and misused funds, 
is not a feature of the decade of 1850-60." 

Outside of three or four of the largest Eastern cities, the 
direct use of money to buy voters was substantially unknown. 


1The New York Tribune of June 29, 1860, has a noteworthy article, 
entitled ‘‘New York and Her Rulers.” The writer (probably Greeley) 
said: ‘‘ For mayor we have Fernando Wood; for chief dispensers of crimi- 
nal justice, George G. Barnard and Abraham D. Russell. . . . The law is 
ostentatiously, persistently defied, in order that the aldermen and their con- 
federates may steal a good share of the money. Jobs are got up and ‘put 
through’ the two boards merely as cover for such division of the spoils; 
_ operators divide with aldermen and councilmen. ... Our great tax-payers 
look on at all this with stolid apathy, or bribe the requisite functionaries 
to undervalue their property. . . . The men of property, of culture, of 
leisure, having abdicated, the actual government of our city to-day rests on 
this basis: 

“1. A conspiracy of ten thousand rumsellers to get rich or live uselessly 
at the general cost. ... 

‘2. Next in order come the great army of roughs sympathizing and co- 
operating with the rum-sellers.” 

Bryce truly wrote: ‘‘ There is no denying that the government of cities 
is the one conspicuous failure of the United States. . . . In New York, ex- 
travagance, corruption, and mismanagement have revealed themselves on 
the largest scale. . . . But there is not a city with a population exceeding 
200,000 where the poison germs have not sprung into a vigorous life; and 
in some of the smaller ones, down to 70,000, it needs no microscope to note 
the results of their growth. Even in cities of the third rank, similar phe- 
nomena may occasionally be discerned.”—Vol. i. p. 608. 

For a dark picture of public corruption based on an article in the New 
York Herald, May, 1858, and the report of the Bremen consul in New 
York, see Geschichte der Handelskrisen, Wirth, pp. 346, 347. 

The New York Herald of June 6, 1856, in making the comparison of 
municipal regulations in Paris, London, Berlin, and Vienna with that of 
New York, to the striking disadvantage of the latter, says : ‘‘ The only city 
in Europe where corruption and filth and disorder hold as much sway as 
they do in New York is the city of Rome, which is under an ecclesiastical 
government.” 

Andrew D. White wrote in the Forwm for Dec., 1890, p. 861: ‘About 
a year since I stood upon the wharves and in the streets of Constanti- 
nople. I had passed from one end of Europe to the other: these were 
the worst I had seen since I left home, and a spasm of homesickness 
came over me. During all my residence in foreign cities, never before had 
the remembrance of New York, Philadelphia, and other American towns 
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President Buchanan wrote, in 1858, that “we never heard 
until within a recent period of the employment of money to 
carry elections.”* Wherever, outside of New York City, 
this form of bribery was practised, it was done irregularly | 
and in a bungling way. The present system, which, com- 
bining business and military methods, has decided many im- 
portant elections, and seems able to circumvent any laws, 
did.not then exist. Men did not boast of how the floating 
vote had been caught by the buying of captains of tens and 
of fifties ; and it is safe to say that no man elected to high 
national office, when making a post-prandial speech, gloried 
in his party’s and his own success by the judicious use of 
money in a close and seemingly purchasable State.’ 

Yet the United States of 1860 was more corrupt than the 
United States of De Tocqueville. De Tocqueville visited this 
country when the peculiar conditions that mark the Jack- 
sonian era were seen in their pristine vigor; but, although 
he learned that the honesty of public functionaries was 
often doubted, he did not hear that voters were bought with 
money.* The testimony of Pike is of great weight, for, 


been so vividly brought back to me. There in Constantinople, as the re- 
sult of Turkish despotism, was the same hap-hazard, careless, dirty, corrupt 
system which we in America know so well as the result of mob despotism; 
the same tumble-down wharves, the same sewage in the docks, the same 
‘pavements fanged with murderous stones,’ the same filth, the same ob- 
stacles to travel and traffic... . At various times it has been my lot to 
sojourn in nearly every one of the greater European municipalities, from 
_ Edinburg to Athens, from St. Petersburg to Naples, from Paris to Buda- 
Pesth. .. . In every respect for which a city exists, they are vastly supe- 
rior to our own.” 

1Mackay’s America, vol. ii. p. 188 ; National Intelligencer, Nov. 29, 1858 ; 
address of A. K. McClure before the Civil Service Reform Association, 
Philadelphia, New York Nation, April 28, 1892. 

2 See vol. ii. pp. 280, 281, 233, 338, 470 ; on bribery now, see Bryce, vol. 
ii. p. 180; an address delivered before the Massachusetts Reform Club, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 12, 1889, by F. J. Stimson ; article by T. W. Jenks, entitled 
“Money in Practical Politics,” Centwry Magazine, Oct., 1892; “ Easy 
Chair,” May, 1892, p. 148; remarks of Vice-President-elect Arthur at the 
Dorsey dinner, The Nation, Feb. 24, 1881. 

* De la Démocratie en Amérique, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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although an ardent Republican, he at this time looked on 
passing events with the eye of a philosopher. “ There can 
be no doubt in any reasonable mind,” he wrote from Niag- 
ara Falls, June 1, 1860, “that we are entered in this coun- 
try upon what may be fairly termed the Era of Corruption 
in the administration of public affairs. We have reached it 
by rapid and, in some sort, natural stages. Not that all the 
corruption of mankind has at once centred upon our time, 
but circumstances have conspired to give it a remarkable 
development at this period. I confidently assume that the 
municipal government of New York City, the legislature 
of New York State’ (as well as some other States), and the 
action of federal authority during the two past administra- 
tions are so well known to the public that this declaration 
will, without more elaborate proof, pass unchallenged by 
the intelligent reader.” * 

By the decade of 1850-60, the accumulation of large fort- 
unes had begun. This tendency was not a feature of the 
United States of De Tocqueville ;* it was coeval with the 
extension of railroads and the telegraph. If it be true that, 
with this growth of enormous fortunes, poverty has become 
more abject, this tendency had begun before the war, and 
has been the result rather of the constantly deteriorating 
character of the European immigration than of industrial 
changes on our own soil.* 


'The legislature was Republican ; the Senate stood: Republicans 238, 
Democrats 9 ; the Assembly: Republicans 91, Democrats 37. 

2J.S. Pike, New York Z77ibune, June 5, 1860. 

3 The Predictions of Hamilton and De Tocqueville, Bryce (Johns Hop- 
kins Univ. Studies), p. 80; De Tocqueville, vol. i. p. 14. 

4** With the princely fortunes accumulating on the one hand, and the 
stream of black poverty pouring in on the other, contrasts of condition are 
springing up as hideous as those of the Old World.”—New York Zribune, 
April 21, 1854, cited by Chambers, Things in America, p. 199. David A. 
Wells wrote in 1876: ‘“‘It cannot ... be doubted that the general tendency 
of events during the last quarter of a century of our national history has 
been to more unequally distribute the results of industrial effort, to ac- 
cumulate great fortunes in a few hands—in short, to cause the rich to grow 
richer and the poor poorer.”—First Century of the Republic, p. 172. At- 
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The student of morals and manners is fortunate in possess- 
ing, in addition to the incomparable works of De Tocque- 
ville and Bryce, the recorded observations of many foreign 
travellers. On the whole, our country has been fairly 
treated. The captious criticisms of Basil Hall, Mrs. Trol- 
lope, and Dickens may be set off by the books of Grund, 
Lady Wortley, and Chambers. These last came to admire 
the United States, and succeeded in their purpose. They 
make excuses for the faults and ordinary annoyances of 
travel; they see merits that the average American could 
not discern; they even depreciate their own country to 
praise America. Delighting in the journey, they show a 
charming disposition of mind, and take thoroughly opti- 
mistic views. They display an amiability that should be 
the special envy of travellers, receiving pleasure from almost 
every experience, and undoubtedly communicating their own 
charm of manner to their entertainers. Their books, with 
the exception of Chambers’s description of a slave auction,’ 
are now of little value, but the temper of the writers is ad- 
mirable. Other works which take a middle course between 


kingon came to a different conclusion. ‘‘Is it not true,” he asks, ‘that 
while the rich may have become relatively no poorer, the poor have been 
steadily growing richer, not so much in the accumulation of personal 
wealth, as in the power of commanding the service of capital in ever- 
increasing measure at a less proportionate charge? Can it be denied that 
labor as distinguished from capital has been and is securing to its own use 
an increasing share of an increasing product ?’—The Industrial Progress 
of the Nation, p. 79. It is impossible for any man to present all the evi- 
dence by which he arrives at such a conviction. It comes from much read- 
ing, observation, reflection, and a comparison of views with other observ- 
ers. My own notion is, that Atkinson is nearer right than Wells. The 
different years in which Wells and Atkinson wrote may account in some 
degree for their opposite conclusions. Atkinson wrote in 1887. While 
there are now many fortunes which have been accumulated in a lifetime, 
and which could not under a perfect system have been amassed in that 
time, I incline to the opinion that most of them have been made at the ex- 
pense of men of middling fortunes, and of men whose business and manu- 
facturing operations are comparatively small, and not at the expense of 
those who work with their hands. 
1See vol. i. p. 320. 
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carping and indiscriminate praise are those of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Lyell, Ampére, and Mackay. 

English travellers, with hardly an exception, were struck 
with the poor health of Americans. “An Englishman,” 
wrote Lyell, “is usually recognized at once in a party by a 
more robust look, and greater clearness and ruddiness of 
complexion.”’ He also noted “a careworn expression in the 
countenances of the New-Englanders.”* Harriet Martineau 
said we were distinguished for “spare forms and pallid 
complexions,” and that “the feeling of vigorous health ” 
was almost unknown.* Thackeray wrote from New York, 
“ Most of the ladies are as lean as greyhounds.”* Our short- 
- comings in this respect were fully appreciated by ourselves. 
The Adlantic Monthly pointed out that in the appearance 
of health and in bodily vigor we compared very unfavorably 
with English men and women.’ George William Curtis 
spoke of the typical American as “sharp-faced, thought- 
furrowed, hard-handed,” with “anxious eye and sallow 
complexion, nervous motion, and concentrated expression ;” 
and he averred that we were “lantern-jawed, lean, sickly, 
and serious of aspect.”° Emerson mentioned “that de- 
pression of spirits, that furrow of care, said to mark every 
American brow;’" and on another occasion he referred 
to “the invalid habits of this country ;” ° when in England, 
in 1847, he wrote home: “ When I see my muscular neigh- 
bors day by day I say, Had I been born in England, with but 
one chip of English oak in my willowy constitution!”* The 
Atlantic Monthly declared that, “in truth, we are a nation 
of health-hunters, betraying the want by the search.” It 


1§econd Visit, vol. i. p. 124. *Tbid., p. 128. 

8 Society in America, vol. ii. p. 263; see also Homes of the New World, 
Fredrika Bremer, vol. i. p.199; Things in America, Chambers, p. 349. 

4Dec. 28, 1852, Letters of Thackeray, p. 159. 

5May, 1859, p. 539. ; ° Lotus-Eating, pp. 29, 80. 

7™On ‘‘ Success ”’ (1858). ®On ‘‘ Culture.” 

® Memoir of Emerson, Cabot, p..514. 

1° Oct. 1858, p. 529. A writer in Harper's Magazine an Dec., 1856, p. 60, 
says: ‘‘The American’s lungs are never inflated with a full breath, and 
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was admitted that the young men were coming up badly. 
Holmes wrote: “I am satisfied that such a set of black- 
coated, stiff-jointed, soft-muscled, paste-complexioned youth 
as we can boast in our Atlantic cities never before sprang 
from loins of Anglo-Saxon lineage.” * In the “ Easy Chair” 
Curtis observed, “In the proportion that the physique of 
Young America diminishes, its clothes enlarge.”* The stu- 
dents in the colleges were no better than the young men of 
the cities... The women sadly lacked physical tone. Dr. 


his chest accordingly contracts, and his shoulders bend under their own 
weight; his muscles shrink, and his legs become lank from disuse; his 
face waxes pale from indoor life; his brain grows languid from exhaus- 
tion, and his nerves are raw and irritable from excitement. All the 
succulency of health is burnt out of him.” An editorial in the New York 
Times for March 9, 1855, states: ‘‘ Strange that we do not see in our pale, 
waxen-faced men the signs of our growing impotence, and in our delicate, 
bloodless women tokens that the race degenerates.” ‘‘ Foreigners see in us 
a degenerate offspring of a nobler race, and with them a skeleton-frame, a 
yellow-dyed, bilious face, an uncomfortable, dyspeptic expression, an un- 
easy, spasmodic motion, and a general ghost - like, charnel- house aspect, 
serve to make up a type of the species Yankee.” —Harper’s Magazine, Oct., 
1856, p. 643. The same writer speaks of ‘‘the excitability which is the 
characteristic of the fast-moving American,” and of ‘‘the universal ir- 
ritability and restlessness of our people,” and adds: ‘‘ A foreign medical 
adviser while travelling in this country remarked that the whole nation 
seemed to be suffering from a paroxysm of St. Vitus’s dance.” 

1The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, p. 197. The Autocrat papers be- 
gan with the publication of the Atlantic Monthly in 1857. 

2«« Hasy Chair,” Harper's Magazine, Oct., 1853, p. 701. ‘‘ Young America 
—a man before he is out of his teens, a score of years ahead of his age. 
He never trundled a hoop nor spun a top, but he can handle the cue with 
the skill of a master.”— Harper’s Magazine, Dec., 1856, p. 58. ‘‘ Look 
at our young men of fortune. Were there ever such weaklings? An 
apathetic -brained, a pale, pasty - faced, narrow-chested, spindle -shanked, 
dwarfed race—mere walking manikins to advertise the last cut of the 
fashionable tailor!”—Ibid., Oct., 1856, p. 646. 

«Contrast the life of the American with that of the English student. 
Look at that pale-faced, dirty-complexioned youth, flitting like the ghost 
of a monk from his college cell to chapel or recitation hall. His very dress 
is shadowy and unsubstantial. His meagre frame is hung with a limp cal- 
ico gown, and his feet drag after him in slouchy slippers. Follow him to 
his room, where he lives his life almost unconscious of the air, earth, or 
sky, and you see him subside suddenly into that American abomination, a 
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Holmes spoke of the “ American female constitution, which 
collapses just in the middle third of life, and comes out vul- 
canized india-rubber, if it happen to live through the period 
when health and strength are most wanted.” * 

Curiously enough, we advertised our ailments. The 
hearty English salutation of “ good-morning” had given way 
to an inquiry about one’s health, which, instead of being 
conventional, like that of the French and the Germans, was 
a question requiring an answer about one’s physical feelings 
and condition.” Pleas of ill-health in the national Senate 
and the House of Representatives were not infrequent.’ 


rocking-chair, or fall upon his bed, where, with his pipe and a book wearily 
conned, he awaits the unwelcome call of the bell to lecture. To move he 
is indisposed ; and yet when at rest he seems exhausted. He does not sit, 
but sprawls; and he and his fellows, in their loose and fusty dress, as they 
listlessly lounge or drawl out their recitations, might readily pass for so 
many captives of a watch-house, half-awakened into sobriety from a night’s 
debauch.”—Harper’s Magazine, Dec., 1856, p. 59. 

'The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, p. 47; see article, “Our Daugh- 
ters,” Harper's Magazine, Dec., 1857; New York Times, March 9, 1855 ; 
Our Old Home, Hawthorne, p. 59; see also ibid., p. 368, where Hawthorne 
writes: ‘‘I often found, or seemed to find, .. . in the persons of such of 
my dear countrywomen as I now occasionally met, a certain meagreness 
(Heaven forbid that I should call it scrawniness!), a deficiency of physical 
development, a scantiness, so to speak, in the pattern of their material 
make, a paleness of complexion, a thinness of voice.” 

2 An anecdote illustrating this is thus told in the “ Easy Chair” of Har- 
per’s Magazine, Dec., 1857, p. 128: ‘It is related of Mr. Webster that, being 
once in a great Western city, waiting for the cars, he was entreated by the 
mayor to devote the hour he had on his hands to the business of being 
introduced to the citizens. Somewhat reluctantly, being jaded by travel, 
Mr. Webster consented. The first gentleman led up was Mr. Janes—a thou- 
sand closely treading on his heels, all anxious to take the great man by the 
hand, and only an hour for the whole to do it in. ‘Mr. Webster, said the 
mayor, ‘allow me to introduce to you Mr. Janes, one of our most distin- 
guished citizens.’ ‘How do you do, Mr. Janes ?’ said Mr. Webster, in a 
tone not calculated to attract much confidence. ‘The truth is, Mr. 
Webster,’ replied Janes, ‘I am not very well.’ ‘I hope nothing serious is 
the matter,’ sternly answered Mr, Webster. ‘ Well, I don’t know that, Mr. 
Webster. I think it’s rheumatiz, but my wife—’ Here the mayor rapidly 
interposed with the next citizen.” 

3«‘My health for a long time has been bad.”—Senator Dixon, Feb. 4, 
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Our physical degeneracy was attributed to the climate.’ 
Yet it is difficult to reconcile this opinion with the enthusi- 
asm of many European travellers over certain aspects of 
nature in America. The bright sunshine, the blue sky, the 
golden, Oriental sunsets, the exhilarating air were an aston- 
ishment and delight.’ “The climate of the Union,’ wrote 
De Tocqueville, “is upon the whole preferable to that of 
Europe.” * We have now come to recognize the fact that a 
climate to be salubrious need not be moist; that between 
the dryness of Colorado and the humidity of England, there 
may be a mean—such as is found in the larger part of 


1854. ‘Being somewhat indisposed.”—Senator Toombs, Feb. 28, 1854. 
“Tf my health and strength and voice will permit.”—Douglas, March 12, 
1856. ‘‘If I were to consult my feelings, my strength and physical ability, 
I should not trespass upon the patience of the House.”—Stephens, July 
81, 1856. ‘I have suffered all day with a severe headache.”-—Senator 
Bigler, Feb. 26, 1857. ‘‘My system is so reduced that it is with difficulty 
I can speak at all.”—Senator Bayard, Feb. 26, 1857. ‘‘I know not that 
my strength is sufficient to enable me to be present to-night.”—Douglas, 
March 22, 1858. Even Sumner early caught the infection. He said, 
July 28, 1852: ‘‘My bodily health for some time past down to this very 
week has not been equal to the service I have undertaken.” These are 
some of many such expressions that I have noted. I have only come 
across one similar statement in English reported speeches. Burke, in his 
speech on the impeachment of Warren Hastings, said: ‘‘ Your lordships 
will have the goodness to consult the strength which, from late indispo- 
sition, begins almost to fail me.” Since making this reference to Burke, 
I have come across many such expressions by Englishmen, more, I think, 
in private letters than in public sayings (1916). 

1See Lyell, vol. i. p. 123; a well-considered article in New York Weekly 
Tribune, Jan. 14, 1854, entitled ‘‘The American Climate ;’ The Homes 
of the New World, Bremer, pp. 178, 199, 228; Hamper’s Magazine, Dec., 
1857, p. 74. ‘‘ We, in our dry atmosphere, are getting too nervous, hag- 
gard, dyspeptic, extenuated, unsubstantial, theoretic, and need to be made 
grosser.”—Hawthorne’s Our Old Home, p. 76; see also London Times, 
cited by New York Times, Feb. 19, 1858. 

2“ Depuis Egypte, je n’ai vu un semblable coucher de soleil. Méme 
en Italie on ne trouverait point ces teintes enflammés et sanglantes.”— 
Ampére, vol. i. p. 19; see also pp. 80, 56; Bremer, vol. i. pp. 70, 219. 
Travels in the United States, Lady Wortley, vol. i. pp. 1, 4, 65. 

* Vol. iii. p. 428; see also Things in America, Chambers, p. 349; Grund, 


vol. i. p. 35. 
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the Northern States—better adapted to health than either 
and that the greater amount of sunshine compensates for 
the wider variations in temperature.’ 

But without begging the question of American ill-health 
by ascribing it to climate, it may unquestionably be found 
to be due to a bad diet, bad cooking, fast eating, and insuf- 
ficient exercise in the open air. The appetizing forms in 
which the genius of New England cookery displayed itself 
provoked an inordinate consumption of sweets, hot breads, 
and cakes. With what surprise does this generation read 
that our greatest philosopher always ate pie for breakfast ! * 
' The use of the frying-pan in the West and the South 
pointed well the quaint remark that “ God sends meat and 
the Devil sends cooks.” Men ate too much animal food 
and especially too much pork. The cooking and the service 
at hotels and other public places made dinner “the seed- 
time of dyspepsia.” * A fashionable tendency prevailing 
in the cities to live in hotels and large boarding-houses, 
promoted unwholesome living. The use of wine at table 
was rare, the drinking of drams before dinner habitual. 
Tobacco was used to excess, and chewing was as common 
as smoking." 


1“ We may safely presume that the climate and other features of our 
continent, with perhaps the exception of the district about the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Arctic country, are on the whole as well fitted for the uses 
of Northern Europeans as any part of the mother-country. We may 
reasonably conclude that it suits the whole Teutonic branch of the Aryan 
race.”—Nature and Man in America, Shaler (1891), p. 278. 

2 Life of Emerson, Holmes, pp. 269, 362. 

* Curtis’s Lotus-Hating, p. 30. 

*See Society in America, Martineau, vol. ii. p. 264; The Homes of the 
New World. Bremer, vol. i. pp. 142, 152; Dickens’s American Notes; The 
Upper Ten Thousand, Bristed ; The Atlantic Monthly, Oct. 1858, p. 529; 
Harper’s Magazine, Sept., 1858, p. 491. Sam Slick has a lesson from 
Abernethv: ‘‘The Hon. Alden Gobble was dyspeptic, and he suffered 
great uneasiness after eating ; so he goes to Abernethy for advice. ‘ What's 
the matter with you?’ said the doctor. ‘Why,’ says Alden, ‘I presume I 
have the dyspepsy.’ ‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘I see—a Yankee—swallowed more 
dollars and cents than he can digest.’ ‘I am an American citizen,’ says 


_— 
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Boys at schools and colleges, young men who were clerks 
and salesmen in the cities, and the sons of rich parents alike 
formed these bad habits... Neither men nor women took 
exercise in the open air. No one walked when he could 
ride. The trotting buggy took the place of the horse’s back. 
The Americans were gregarious, and loved town life, having 
no taste for healthful country recreations. Their idea of the 
country was the veranda of a large caravansary at Saratoga 
or Newport. Athletics were almost unknown. “There is 
no lack,” said Edward Everett, in 1856, “of a few tasteless 
and soulless dissipations which are called amusements, but 
noble, athletic sports, manly out-door exercises, which 


Alden, with great dignity; ‘I am Secretary to our legation at the Court 
of St. James.’ ‘The devil you are,’ said Abernethy; ‘then you'll soon get 
rid of your dyspepsy.’ ‘I don’t see that inference,’ said Alden; ‘it don’t 
follow from what you predicate at all; it ain’t a natural consequence, I 
guess, that a man should cease to be ill because he is called by the voice 
of a free and enlightened people to fill an important office.’ ‘But I tell 
you it does follow,’ said the doctor, ‘for in the company you'll have to 
keep you’ll have to eat like a Christian.’ It was an everlasting pity that 
Alden contradicted him, for he broke out like one moon-distracted mad. 
‘Tll be d—d,’ said he, ‘if I ever saw a Yankee that don’t bolt his food 
whole, like a boa-constrictor. How the devil can you expect to digest 
food that you neither take the trouble to dissect nor the time to masticate? 
It’s no wonder you lose your teeth, for you never use them ; nor your di- 
gestion, for you overload it; nor your saliva, for you expend it on the car- 
pets instead of on your food. It’s disgusting ; it’s beastly. You Yankees 
load your stomachs as a Devonshire man does his cart, as full as it can hold, 
and as fast as he can pitch it in with a dung-fork, and drive off; and then 
you complain that such a load of compost is too heavy for you. Dyspepsy, 
eh? Infernal guzzling, you mean. I'll tell you what, Mr. Secretary of 
Legation, take half the time to eat that you do to drawl out your words, 
chew your food half as much as you do your filthy tobacco, and you'll be 
well in a month.’ ”—Cited in Harper’s Magazine, Dec., 1858, p. 66. 

1 Young America smokes regalias, drinks brandy-and-water ; ‘can stand 
more drinks than would stagger a coal-heaver ; he becomes pale and pasty 
in the face, like badly-baked pie-crust, weak in the back, dwarfish in stat- 
ure, and shaky in the limbs.”—Harper’s Magazine, Dec., 1856, p. 58 ; see 
also The Upper Ten Thousand, Bristed, p. 19. ‘‘ ‘Who cares’ says Young 
America, and straightway he goes on chewing his tobacco, thrusting his 
feet through hotel windows, burning his vitals with coarse brandy.”— 
‘Easy Chair” of Harper’s Magazine, Sept., 1856, p. 561. 
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strengthen the mind by strengthening the body, and bring 
man into a generous and exhilarating communion with nat- 
ure, are too little cultivated in town or country.”* “We 
have a few good boatmen,”’ wrote Holmes, in 1858—‘‘ no 
good horsemen that I hear of—I cannot speak for cricket- 
ing—but as for any great athletic feat performed by a gen- 
tleman in these latitudes, society would drop a man who 
should run round the Common in five minutes.” * Athletics 
were not a prominent feature even of college life.’ 

The improvement in these respects since the decade of 
1850-60 is marked, and despite the large element of truth in 
the precise observations of Emerson, Everett, Holmes, and 
Curtis, they do not embrace with scientific breadth the whole 
subject, for the experience of our Civil War gave little indi- 
cation of physical degeneracy in the Northern people: signs 
of improvement were already manifest before this period 
closed.* The gospel of physical culture had been preached 
with effect, and ‘“ Muscular Christianity ” was set up as an 
ideal worth striving to realize. ‘ Health is the condition of 
wisdom,” declared Emerson in 1858,° and not long after the 
world of fashion, discarding the Parisian model of life and 
beginning the imitation of the English, shortened the city 
season, acquired a love for the country, for out-door exer- 
cise and athletic sports. But the French cuisine, almost the 
sole outward trace left of the period of French domination, 
was a potent and enduring influence. Any one who consid- 
ers the difference between the cooking and the service of a 
dinner at a hotel or restaurant before the war and now, will 


1 Everett’s Orations and Speeches, vol. iii. p. 407. 

* The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, p. 197 ; see also New York Zimes, 
Sept. 26, 1856. 

> See Harper’s Magazine, Dec. 1856, p..59. Intercollegiate boating began 
during this decade. The first Harvard-Yale boat-race occurred Aug. 3, 
1852, on Lake Winnepesaukee. Organized field-games did not begin at 
Yale until 1872.—The Yale Book. 

* New York Tribune, Oct. 7 and 15, 1859 ; Nature and Man in America, 
Shaler, p. 271. 5 On ‘‘ Success,” 
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appreciate what a practical apostle of health and decent 
living has been Delmonico, who deserves canonization in the 
American calendar. With better digestion and more robust 
bodies, the use of stimulants has decreased. While wine 
at table is more common, tippling at bars has come to be 
frowned upon; lager beer and native wines have to a con- 
siderable extent taken the place of spirituous liquors; hard 
drinkers are less numerous, total abstainers are probably on 
the increase, and tobacco-chewing is dying out. The dura- 
tion of life is now at least as long in America as it is in 
Europe.’ 

During the last forty years the American physique has 
unquestionably improved. A philosopher now, contrasting 
Englishmen and ourselves, would not make the comparison 
to our so great disadvantage as did Emerson from his ob- 
servations in 1848, when he wrote: “The English, at the 
present day, have great vigor of body and endurance. 
Other countrymen look slight and undersized beside them, 
and invalids. They are bigger men than the Americans. 
I suppose a hundred English, taken at random. out of the 
street, would weigh a fourth more than so many Ameri- 
cans. Yet, I am told, the skeleton is not larger.”’ “I 
used to think myself,” said Edward Atkinson, “only an av- 


1 Nature and Man in America, Shaler, p. 267. 

2 English Traits, chap.iv. ‘‘It is good to see,” wrote Hawthorne, ‘‘ how 
stanch they [the English] are after fifty or sixty years of heroic eating, 
still relying upon their digestive powers, and indulging a vigorous appetite; 
whereas an American has generally lost the one and learned to distrust the 
other long before reaching the earliest decline of life ; and thenceforward 
he makes little account of his dinner, and dines at his peril, if at all.”— 
Our Old Home, p. 348. ‘‘Comparing him [the Englishman] with an 
American, I really thought that our national paleness and lean habit of 
flesh gave us greatly the advantage in an esthetic point of view. ...I 
fancied that not merely the Suffolk bar, but the bar of any inland county 
‘in New England, might show a set of thin-visaged men, looking wretch- 
edly worn. sallow, deeply wrinkled across the forehead, and grimly fur- 
rowed about the mouth, with whom these heavy-cheeked English lawyers, 
slow-paced and fat-witted as they must needs be, would stand very little 
chance in a professional contest.”—Ibid., p. 352. 
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erage man in size, height, and weight at home, but when I 
made my first visit to England (in 1877), I was rather sur- 
prised to find myself a tall and large man by comparison 
with those whom I passed in the streets.” ’ The American 
school-boy and college student are to-day equal in physical 
development to the English youth. This is due in some 
degree to the growth of athletics. But an advance in the 
physique of American students as compared with English 
was observed as early as 1877." 


1The Industrial Progress of the Nation, p. 28. Mr. Atkinson informs 
me that when this visit was made he weighed about 185 pounds, and was 
. 5 feet 84 inches high ; and he further writes me: ‘“‘The impression that I 
then obtained of my relative height, as compared to the great body of the 
English, has been confirmed by subsequent visits.” In Sezence for Nov. 
11, 1887, he .gives a number of interesting facts. collected from clothiers, 
which show that ‘‘the American man is decidedly gaining in size and 
weight ;” see also chapter entitled ‘‘ English and American Health,” in T, 
W. Higginson’s Concerning All of Us. 

* The Industrial Progress of the Nation, Atkinson, p. 23; Highth An- 
nual Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health, January, 1877, 
where Dr. Henry P. Bowditch says: ‘‘A comparison of the pupils of the 
selected Boston schools [the Public Latin School, the Private Latin School, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology] with the children of the Eng- 
lish non-laboring classes at the public schools and universities, shows 
that the former are in general heavier in proportion to their height than 
the latter. . . . The Boston boy is therefore by no means to be described 
as tall and thin in comparison with his English cousin. Dr. Baxter’s con- 
clusion, that ‘the mean weight of the white native of the United States is 
not disproportionate to his stature,’ seems, therefore, as far as these boys are 
concerned, as applicable to growing children as to adults. It will thus be 
seen that the theory of the gradual physical degeneration of the Anglo-Sax- 
on race in America derives no support from this investigation” (p. 304). 
Dr. Bowditch writes me April 15, 1892: ‘‘Some tables furnished me by 
Mr. Roberts, after the publication of my paper, showing the height and 
weight of English boys at Marlborough, Eton, Oxford, Cambridge, etc., 
seem to show that there is no great difference between English and Amer- 
ican boys. The question therefore arises, whether these later figures rep- 
resent a class of boys more truly comparable with those whom I measured 
than were the first ones which I used. It is very difficult to decide this 
question, but I think it may be safely said that, judging by the physique 
of the children, the Anglo-Saxon race has not undergone any important 
change in being transplanted to New England. It certainly has not degen- 
erated physically.” 
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When we come to consider society in the narrower sense 
given to the word, we find we must study it as something 
distinct from the great throbbing life of the American peo- 
ple of 1850-60. New York, whose “ Upper Ten Thousand”? 
have been described by N. P. Willis and Charles Astor 
Bristed, furnishes the example.’ Bristed introduces us into 
what is a curious world, when we reflect that he writes of 
the United States of 1850-52. While his sketches show a 
touch of caricature, they represent well enough the life 
of a fashionable set of New York City. We see men 
working hard to get money for their personal enjoy- 
ment; idlers who have come into a fortune; pretty and 
stylish girls; women who preside gracefully at table and 
converse with wit and intelligence.* Bristed takes us 
among men whose sole aim in life seemed to be to make 
a lucky hit in stock speculation; to compound a sherry 
cobbler; to be apt in bar-room repartee; to drink the 
best brands of claret and champagne, and to expatiate 
on them in a knowing manner; to drive a fast horse; to 


On the improvement in physique in college students, see Public Hygiene 
in America, Dr. Henry I. Bowditch (1877), p. 115; on statistics of Am- 
herst College, the New York Nation, vol. liii. p. 8; for comparisons from 
table of measurements of American white men compiled from report of 
Sanitary Commission made from measurements of United States volun- 
teers during the Civil War, by B. A. Gould, see article of Dr. A. A. Sargent 
in The United States of America, Shaler, vol. ii. p. 454. 

1«T have not been into fashionable society yet, what they call the upper 
ten thousand here.” —Thackeray, New York, Dec. 28, 1852, Letters, p. 158. 

* Rural Letters (1850), Hurry-graphs (1851), Life Here and There (1853), 
Fun-Jottings (1853), Willis; The Upper Ten Thousand, Bristed (1852). 

3‘There was sitting by me,” wrote Thackeray of a dinner, ‘‘O! such 
a pretty girl, the very picture of Rubens’s second wife, and face and fig- 
ure.” ‘‘Have you heard,” he asked, later, ‘‘that I have found Beatrix at 
New York? I have basked in her bright eyes. . . . She has a dear woman 
of a mother upwards of fifty-five, whom I like the best, I think, and think 
the handsomest—a sweet lady.” In New York he wrote: ‘‘It suffices that 
a man should keep a fine house, give parties, and have a daughter, to get 
all the world to him.”—Thackeray’s Letters in 1852 and 1853, pp. 159, 163, 
164. On the beauty of American women, see Harper’s Magazine, Sept., 
1857, p. 526. 
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dance well, and to dress in the latest fashion. We assist at 
a wedding “above Bleecker Street;’ we are taken to a 
country -house and see a family dinner served at four 
o’clock, where, although the only guest is a gentleman just 
from England, and the viands are not remarkable, “cham- 
pagne decanted and iced to the freezing-point” followed Man- 
zanilla sherry, and “a prime bottle of Latour and a swelling 
slender-necked decanter of the old Vanderlyn Madeira” suc- 
ceeded the champagne.’ Bristed describes the fashionable 
life at “Oldport Springs,” a disguise for Saratoga. He 
speaks of a huge caravansary, a profuse American break- 
fast, a promenade on the wide porticos, cigars and ten-pins, 
the bar-room and billiards, lounging and gossip, a bad din- 
ner at three, which the ladies dressed for, a drive after 
dinner, dancing until two in the morning for men and 
women, and gambling the rest of the night for the men.* 


1 Bristed, p. 70. 

*The ‘‘ Easy Chair” of Harper’s Magazine, June, 1857, p. 128, makes 
““Toddle” say of Saratoga: At dinner, ‘‘those horrid waiters will tramp 
in like an army and crush any conversation I may attempt, and ruin my 
dinner with their abominable flourishes of pewter dish-covers. . . . The 
wagons will come next, and J shall watch women in the most bewitchingly 
absurd dresses for dust and driving ; and nincompoops who sit up high 
like ramrods and say nothing while they drive. The ladies will scrutinize 
the dresses and looks of the other ladies, and the nincompoops will com- 
pare each other’s horses and wagons. They will come home and say they 
have had such a delightful time, and change their dresses and drink their 
tea, and then go into other dresses and begin to dance, especially if it is a 
hot night. At one or two o’clock the girls will go to their rooms, the men 
will take cobblers and cigars and get away about three in the morning. 
At nine or ten, they will appear in the most extraordinary costumes, which 
they will wear with entire negligence, as if they never did anything else ; 
and, after eating an egg, a chop, and some kidneys, they will make up 
parties to bowl and billiards. Then comes the dinner—and then all the 
rest.” Oct., 1857, p. 700, the ‘‘Easy Chair” says: ‘‘ About a million and 
a half of dollars are left at Saratoga alone every season for the privilege of 
doing penance in the cells of its mammoth hotels during the hot weather 
and grumbling about it during cold weather.” Another characteristic de- 
scription may be found in the ‘“‘ Easy Chair” for June, 1858, p. 122: “ Sara- 
toga ? A caravanserai crowded with rich people, and drinkers and dancers; 
belles bowling in muslin and flirting in a public parlor; very young men 
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The Upper Ten Thousand of 1850-60 lend themselves to 
delineation somewhat better than the same class of our own 
time. Those who did not go to Europe passed the summer 
at Saratoga, Newport or Sharon,’ and their watering-place 
life was open to the public gaze.” N. P. Willis’s chapter on 
“Manners at Watering-Places” * would read oddly enough 
if set forth by a similar adviser of the fashionable world of 
our time. People of reserve, who wished for no other than 
their city acquaintances, were termed “absolute exclu- 
sives,” and counselled to have a summer resort of their own. 
For the very purpose of most in going to Saratoga and New- 
port in the gay season was to make new acquaintances. Yet 
care should be taken to avoid too great promiscuity in social 
intercourse. While young men who happened to be strangers 
to the reigning set could, of course, become acquainted with 
some of the “dandies” during “a game at billiards or a 
chance fraternization over juleps in the bar-room,” those 
whose pleasure was not found in games or in drink might 
find it difficult to get properly introduced, and young ladies 
who were strangers would encounter the same obstacle. 
Therefore, in order that desirable acquaintances might be 
easily made, Willis, an authority whom society held in re- 
spect, proposed that a “committee of introduction” should 
be named by the landlord of each large hotel. These 
should act under a “code of etiquette,” which Willis pro- 
ceeded to outline. Such action, he declared, would delight- 
fully harmonize, liberalize, and enliven our summer resorts. 
It is hardly probable that the plan proposed by the literary 
social leader of the day was systematically adopted. There 


gambling and getting drunk, and sick with tobacco; an army of black 
waiters mancuvring in the dining- hall; people polking themselves into 
perspirations ; a scraggy green square patch with starved Germans tooting 
on wind-instruments after dinner ; and people full of ditto languidly tod- 
dling around.” 1« Rasy Chair,” Sept., 1857, p. 559. 

2 «« Bvery one lives in a blaze of publicity in the United States.”—Mackay, 
Life and Liberty in America, vol. ii. p. 186. 

* Hurry-graphs, p. 290. 
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was little need of it, for entrance into watering-place society 
was not difficult. Respectability and fairly good manners 
were of course requisite, but, these being presupposed, the 
important qualification was wealth. ‘ Wealth,” wrote 
George William Curtis, “will socially befriend a man at 
Newport or Saratoga better than at any similar spot in the 
world.”* Yet all was not garish. At Newport, the votary 
of fashion could not be insensible to nature’s charm. At 
Saratoga, “youth, health, and beauty” reigned;* “we dis- 
criminate,” the Lotus-eater said, “the Arctic and Antarctic 
Bostonians, fair, still, and stately, with a vein of scorn in 
their Saratoga enjoyment, and the languid, cordial, and 
careless Southerners, far from precise in dress or style, but 
balmy in manner as a bland Southern morning. We mark 
the crisp courtesy of the New-Yorker, elegant in dress, ex- 
clusive in association, a pallid ghost of Paris.”* After the 
sectional excitement of 1850, however, fewer Southerners 
came North. The repeal of the slave sojournment laws of 
Pennsylvania and New York* made the bringing of their 
slaves with them as body-servants inconvenient. The ex- 
citement about the Fugitive Slave act and the passage of 
the Personal Liberty laws involved the risk of losing their 
negroes; and, after the most powerful Northern party 
made, in 1856, a political shibboleth of the declaration that 
slavery was a relic of barbarism, it was still more disagree- 
able for Southern gentlemen accompanied by their servants 
to travel at the North.° . 

Newport, the leading watering-place in the country, was, 
in the opinion of Curtis, the vantage. -ground to study the 
fashionable world. There he found wealth the touchstone, 
but he saw money spent without taste and in vulgar dis- 


1 Lotus-Eating, p. 176. 

2 Tbid., p. 122. The chapter on Saratoga conveys a good idea of the 
charm of the place in the decade we are considering. 

5 Tbid., p. 114. 

4 Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, vol. ii. p. 774. 

5 De Bow’s Review; Debate between Brownlow and Pryne, p. 258. 
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' play. We Americans, he declared, had the money-getting, 
but not the “ money-spending genius.” If high society was 
“but the genial intercourse of the highest intelligences 
with which we converse—the festival of Wit and Beauty 
and Wisdom”—he saw none at Newport.’ “ Fine society,” 
he moralizes, “is a fruit that ripens slowly. We Americans 
fancy we can buy it.”* The peripatetic observer was glad to 
get to Nahant.* There he wrote: ‘“ You find no village, no 
dust, no commotion. You encounter no crowds of carriages 
or of curious and gossiping people. No fast men in velvet 
coats are trotting fast horses ;” and in the evenings “ there 
are no balls, no hops, no concerts, no congregating under 
any pretence in hotel parlors.”* But by the early part of 
the decade of 1850-60 the life in Newport had begun to 
change. Originally a Southern resort, New-Yorkers com- 
menced to divide their favors between it and Saratoga. 
Cottages became the fashion. The hotel season declined.’ 

The fashionable people of New York generally went to 
Europe. When De Tocqueville wrote his last volume on 
America, the rich American in Europe was characteristic ;° 
and between 1850 and 1860 crowds went over the sea for 
the summer.’ To writers of books and writers for the mag- 


1Lotus-Eating, p. 171 et ante. ‘‘Un Américain ne sait pas converser, 
mais il discute ; il ne discourt pas, mais il disserte.” De Tocqueville, vol. 
ii. p. 129. A girl at a hotel in Newport wrote the ‘‘ Easy Chair” (Aug., 
1857, p. 418) : ‘‘ At present I am in Newport, bathing, dancing, driving, 
dressing. When I arrived I took a general survey of the field, and was 
grieved to find no worthy game. I saw only a range of youths who had 
apparently the same tailor, shoemaker, and hatter ; who wore very large 
coats and very small boots; and drove very fast horses in very light 
wagons; and waltzed beautifully, looking very serious in the face. I 
tried one or two of them at the first hop; but after they had performed 
their solemn dance they were dumb, or they talked, which was much 
worse, as they had nothing to talk about.” 2 Tbid., p. 175. 

3? Nahant was the favorite resort of Bostonians of wealth, culture, and 
high social standing. Cottage, and not hotel, life characterized the place. 

*Lotus-Eating, pp. 147. 156. 5Tbid., p. 165. 

6 Vol. iii. p. 281. This was published in 1840. 

1™<«Basy Chair,” June, 1858, p. 122: ‘‘Since the Americans have com- 
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azines, there seemed in the high American society much 
that was meretricious, and certainly no real enjoyment. The 
“uncommon splendatiousness ” annoyed Thackeray." That 
~Mammon had become the national saint,’ and that, as a 
consequence, dulness and gloom characterized the elegant 
people, was undeniable. This led a witty Frenchman to 
record that “the most cheerful place he could find in one 
of the metropolitan cities was the public cemetery.”* One 
of our stanch admirers found our society “ sometimes fatig- 
uing,” * and another, who went frequently to dinner-parties 
in New York, thought they were very stupid.° Men talked of 
' trade,’ and women talked about dress, each other, and their 
troubles with servants.’ Yet the people Lady Wortley met 
on the streets in New York reminded her of Paris.° The 
Americans were said to resemble the French more than the 
English.’ The ladies in New York, Thackeray wrote, “ dress 
prodigiously fine, taking for their models the French actress- 
es, I think, of the Boulevard theatres.” He thought Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia “ not so civilized as our 
London, but more so than Manchester and Liverpool.” ” 
Bristed noted that only makeshift liveries could be seen 
in the American metropolis. When liveries were first in- 
troduced there was a great outcry against them, which re- 
sulted in their being adopted in a half-way manner. “They 


menced to throng Europe in such crowds, they are no longer in vogue. 
Our countryman is too often known abroad by his high pretensions and 
low breeding.” —Harper’s Magazine, Aug., 1857, p. 390. 

1 Letters, p. 165. 

2«*Tn the American Church, money is God.”—Theodore Parker in 1854, 
Additional Speeches, vol. i. p. 329. Yet Edward Dicey’s judgment in 
1862 was: ‘‘I have never known a country where money was less valued 
than in America.”—Federal States, vol. i. p. 804. 

3 Harper's Magazine, Jan., 1857, p. 210 et ante; ibid., June, 1858, p. 60 ef 
seg. ; also ‘‘ Easy Chair,” April, 1853, p.°703; also Ampére, vol. i. p. 181. © 
“Grund, vol. i. p. 14. 5 Bremer, vol. i. p. 100. 

* Grund, vol. i. p. 14. 

™ Harper's Magazine, Feb., 1858, pp. 358-59; see also comb illustration, 
ibid., Jan., 1857. 6 Travels in the United States, vol. i. p. 287. 

* Bristed, p. 118. 10 Letters, p. 159. Tbid., p. 165. 
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were hooted out of Boston.” None but the greatest dan- 
dies at Saratoga put their coachmen in uniform.’ In March, 
1853, however, the New York Herald complained of the 
“alarming spread of flunkeyism,” as evidenced from the 
rich people setting up liveries for their coachmen and their 
footmen.* The dress of gentlemen, in the decade we are 
studying, would in these days appear peculiar; that of the 
ladies, grotesque. In Washington, where society retained 
the tone imparted to it by President Madison and his wife,* 
senators went to the Senate and representatives to the 
House, as late as 1853, dressed as if they were going to a 
party.* 

A reference to some of the topics on which Willis dis- 
courses will afford us a glimpse of the life of the people to 
whom he addressed himself. He complains of the “ want of 
married belles in American society,” and decries the public 
opinion that obliges a woman to give up “all active partic- 
ipation in society after the birth of her first child.” He 
devotes a chapter to the consideration of the question, 
“Should married ladies go into society with their daugh- 
ters?’ In dilating upon “ The Usages of Society,” he asks, 
“Ought young girls to be left by mothers to themselves? 


1Bristed, pp. 16, 128. 

2«*«Go up Broadway any time during the day, between eleven and four, 
and you might fancy, from the number of aristocratic equipages rolling 
past, with liveried coachmen holding the ribbons, and tasselled and silver- 
laced footmen endeavoring to maintain their footing behind, that you had 
been transported to Regent Street. . . . In fact, handsome liveries, gold 
lace, and splendid equipages are now the rage of the upper ten of New 
York.”—New York Herald, March 9, 1858. 

3 « This is not the first time during this session we have heard this kind of 
talk about ‘social influence,’ and the necessity of association with gentlemen 
from the South, in order to have intercourse with the refined and cultivated 
society of Washington.”—Senator Wilson, June 18, 1856, on the Sumner- 
Brooks trouble. I take the description of Washington society by Laurence 
Oliphant (Life, vol. i. p. 114 e¢ seg.) to be a caricature. 

*For example, see Things in America, Chambers, p. 288 ; Life of Jeffer- 
son Davis, by his wife, vol. i. pp. 278, 417; any painting or engraving 
representing Congress of this time. 
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Should those who have incomes of $5000 vie with those 
who have $25,000? Ina business country, should socialities 
commence near midnight and end near morning? Should 
very young children be dressed as expensively as their 
mothers ?” * 

To the Upper Ten Thousand of to-day—or, if high society 
has increased proportionately to the growth of population, it 
must be more nearly the upper thirty thousand—the highest 
social class of 1850-60 would seem crude and garish. Ex- 
traordinary has been the development of taste, the growth 
of refinement, the improvement in manners since that time.’ 
- When we take a broader view, and consider the whole North- 
ern people, limiting our inquiry to men and women of 
American birth, we see a similar betterment in their per- 
sonal bearing. The testimony of foreign travellers regard- 
ing American manners differs,* but whether we rely on the 
favorable, the unfavorable, or the impartial opinions, we 
arrive alike at the conclusion that there has been a gain. 
Omitting a comparison regarding certain personal habits 
and uncouth behavior, that disgusted many Europeans and 
made the burden of much comment, we see, in one particu- 
lar, an improvement, denoting a rising out of provincialism. 
“For fifty years,” wrote De Tocqueville, “it has been im- 
pressed upon the inhabitants of the United States that they 
form the only religious, enlightened, and free people. They 
see that with them, up to the present, democratic institu- 
tions prosper, while meeting with failure in the rest of the 
world; they have then an immense opinion of themselves, 
and they are not far from believing that they form a 


1 Hurry-graphs, pp. 268, 272, 276; see also Grund, vol. i. p. 85. 

2«*New York is emerging from the lingering influences of Puritanism 
and provincialism in her fashions.”—Mrs. Burton Harrison, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Jan., 1892. 

3De Tocqueville, vol. iii. p. 854; Society in America, Martineau, vol. 
i. p. 271; Grund, vol. i. pp. 4, 31; Dickens’s American Notes; Lady Wort- 
ley, vol. i. p. 40; Ampére, vol. i. pp. 208, 390; Thackeray’s Letters, p. 158; 
Chambers, pp. 270, 341. 
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species apart from the human race.”’ Ampére notes of 
Americans their “ perpetual glorification” of their country ; 
and he cannot keep from thinking that it is a mortification 
for them “not to be able to pretend that an American dis- 
covered America.” * But when we come to our own time, 
Bryce observes that one finds nowadays from European 
travellers the “ general admission that the Americans are as 
pleasant to one another and to strangers, as are the French 
or the Germans or the English. The least agreeable feat- 
ure to the visitors of former years, an incessant vaunting of 
their own country and disparagement of others, has disap- 
peared, and the tinge of self-assertion which the sense of 
equality used to give is now but faintly noticeable.” ° 

With improvement in this respect, there is no longer evi- 
dent, as formerly, such extreme sensitiveness to the opin- 
ions of Europeans, and especially of the English.* Harriet 
Martineau thought that the veneration in New England for 
Old England was greater “than any one people ought to 
feel for any other.”’ It is undeniable that, mingled with 
the unrestrained curiosity with which the American people 
ran headlong after the Prince of Wales on the occasion of 
his visit to the United States in 1860, there was a genuine 
enthusiasm and a kindly feeling for the country and the 
sovereign that he represented.’ 

With all our improvement, have we grown more interest- 
ing? De Tocqueville was just when he wrote: “In the 
long run, however, the view of that society, so agitated, 
appears monotonous, and, after having contemplated for a 
while this ever-changing picture, the spectator becomes 
weary.”’ Somewhere about 1870, Lowell asked: “ Did it 


1Vol. ii. p. 863. 2Vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 8 Vol. ii. p. 610. 

4See Mackay, vol. ii. p. 115; Lyell’s Second Visit, vol. i. p. 181; My 
Study Windows, Lowell, p. 63; Predictions of Hamilton and De Tocque- 
ville, Bryce, p. 40; De la Démocratie en Amérique, vol. iii. p. 366; see 
Smalley’s London Letters, vol. i. p. 289. 

* Society in America, vol. ii. p. 165. 

6 See New York Ziibune, Sept. 22, 26, Oct. 12, 1860. 

7Vol. iii. p. 370. 
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never occur to you that somehow we are not interesting, 
except as a phenomenon?’ ’ 

The people of the decade we are studying did not lack 
for public amusements. In music, the era began with Jenny | 
Lind and ended with Adelina Patti. The impression made ; 
by the Swedish Nightingale still remains fresh.* On her 
arrival at New York, she was received like a queen. Tri- 
umphal arches of flowers and evergreens were erected on 
the pier, where an enthusiastic crowd greeted her. The 
flag of Norway and Sweden floated over her hotel. Bar- 
num,* her manager, kept up the interest in the songstress 
by all sorts of clever advertising until the day of the sale of 
the tickets for the first concert, when fabulous prices were 
paid for seats.“ She sang at Castle Garden; and the ac- 
counts of the pressing crowd that gathered outside on the 
occasion of her first appearance, call to mind a national 
party convention rather than a host assembled to do hom- 
age to the greatest votary of the art of song. Her singing 
of operatic selections struck lovers of music with amaze- 
ment and delight; but when she burst forth in one of her 
national airs, the great audience was thrilled, and their 
hearts vibrated with emotions that took them for the mo- 
ment away from the earth.* 


1My Study Windows, p. 86. Matthew Arnold writes: ‘‘ Human nature 
says tell me if your civilization is interesting ?”—Civilization in the United 
States (1888), p. 170. 

2See for example chapter on “Jenny Lind,” From the Easy Chair, G. 
W. Curtis (1892), p. 145. 

*“The United States—a great hulk of a continent, that the very moon 
finds it fatiguing to cross—produces a race of Barnums on a pre-Adamite 
scale, corresponding in activity to its own enormous proportions.”—De 
Quincey, Essay on California, written in 1852. 

4New York Zribune, Sept. 9, 1850. 

5Memoranda of the Life of Jenny Lind, N. P. Willis, p. 112 et seg. 
When Jenny Lind sang in Washington, she received from the greatest 
man in America a tribute which not only gave her pleasure, but delighted 
the people, who thought that Webster but did the homage every one sin- 
cerely felt. The operatic music found in him no response ; but when she 
sang a mountain-song of her own Dalecarlia, she cast upon him her spell. 
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Jenny Lind sang in many cities, and everywhere she en- 
deared herself to the people by her unaffected manner, her 
purity of life, her good heart, and generous disposition.’ 


He sat as one entranced. At the close of the song she curtseyed to him, 
and Webster “rose to his feet and bowed to her with the grace and state- 
liness of the monarch that he is.”.—Hurry-graphs, N. P. Willis, p. 198; 
see also Foote’s Casket of Reminiscences, p. 10; Reminiscences, Ben: Per- 
ley Poore, vol. i. p. 388. 

1 Jenny Lind gave her share of the net proceeds of the first concert, 
amounting to $10,000, to various charities in New York City.—Memoran- 
da, N. P. Willis, p. 116. ‘‘ Through the angel of rapt music, as through 
the giver of queenly bounties, is seen honest Jenny Lind. She looks for- 
ever true to the ideal for which the world of common hearts has consent- 
ed to love her.”—Hurry-graphs, Willis, p. 260. 

Her stay was full of interesting incidents. Perhaps the most charming 
story told of her was when she made a visit to Trenton Falls: Out in the 
woods she began to sing; a bird replied; a dialogue in the form of a con- 
test ensued between the two, each endeavoring to out-sing the other, At 
last, as a rustic tells the story, ‘‘ Jenny Lind sang as well as ever she could. 
Her voice seemed to fill the woods all up with music, and when it was 
over, the little bird was still a while, but tried it again in a few moments. 
He could not do it. He sang very bad.”—Lotus-Eating, Curtis, p. 65. 
This seems to be an old conceit, and the finest expression of it is in John 
Ford’s ‘‘ Lover’s Melancholy,” act i. scene 1. 


“T heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 


I saw 
This youth, this fair faced youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear quiristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 
Wondering at what they heard.... 


A nightingale, 
Nature’s best-skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well-shap’d youth could touch she sung her own; 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument than she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to:... 
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People who heard her sing and people who only heard 
about her singing were better because she had come. “ We 
have seen,” wrote Emerson, “a woman who by pure song 
could melt the souls of whole populations.”’ 

New York, Philadelphia, and Boston generally had a sea- 
son of Italian opera, beginning at New York in October. 
Willis wrote a chapter on “ Opera Manners,” and discoursed 
on the question, “ Are operas moral and are prima donnas 
ladies?” * Curtis spoke of the “interregnum of the opera, 
after the siren La Grange had fled to the tropics, and the 
other siren, Parodi, had not yet begun her witchery.”* In 

the preceding decade, Fanny Elisler had revealed that there 


They were rivals and their mistress, harmony.— 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird, 

Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice: 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 


The bird, ordain’d to be 
Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds; which, when her warbling throat 
Fail’d in, for grief down dropp’d she on his lute, 
And brake her heart.” 


Ford’s verses are a translation, with embellishments, of a rhetorical exer- 
cise by Famian Strada. See his Academica, II., Prolus V1. 

1Qn ‘‘ Success.” Comparison of singers leads to no conclusions. Each 
generation has its great songstress. Men of our time, who have been en- 
raptured by Patti, are told they should have heard Jenny Lind. ‘ Once,” 
writes Curtis, ‘‘ when the Easy Chair was extolling the melodious Swede 
to a senior, the hearer listened patiently with a remote look in his eyes, 
and replied at last, musingly, ‘Yes, but you should have heard Mali- 
bran.’ ”—From the Easy Chair, p. 154. 

2 Hurry-graphs, pp. 297, 857. 

3«« Rasy Chair,” March, 1857, p. 564. 
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was decency as well as grace in the ballet. The ballet 
now became for a while an adjunct of the opera;’ but 
being exotic, it did not at once gain the public favor. 
On the opening of the Academy of Music, October 2, 
1854, the opera at last found a home in consonance with 
its requirements, and was fittingly inaugurated by Grisi 
and Mario in the opera of “ Norma:”?’ there, in 1859, for 
one dollar, might be heard Adelina Patti in “ Lucia” and 
*Sonnambula.” * 

The acting of the decade was characterized by a high 
order of merit. Burton interpreted the comic muse. Edwin 
Forrest, who excelled in the sensational drama, and whose 
robust acting seemed in keeping with so many features of 
the time, was the favorite tragedian. But taste was chang- 
ing. The enthusiastic reception given to Edwin Booth, 
when he appeared in New York in 1857, showed that a less 
extravagant and a more natural interpretation of the great 
Shakespearean characters than Forrest could give com- 
mended itself to play-goers.* Rachel, coming to this coun- 
try in 1855, filled her coffers and at the same time afforded 


1 We may note a considerable change from the time of which Achille 
Murat speaks. ‘‘I was,” he wrote, ‘‘at the first representation in New 
York of a corps de ballet from Paris. The appearance of the dancers in 
short dresses created an astonishment I know not how to describe ; but at 
the first pirouette, when the short petticoats with lead at the extremities be- 
_ gan to mount and assume a horizontal position, it was quite another mat- 
ter ; the women screamed aloud, and the greater part left the theatre ; the 
men remained, for the most part roaring and sobbing with ecstasy, the 
sole idea which struck them being that of the ridiculous. They had yet 
to learn the grace of those voluptuous steps. And it is in a country in 
which respect for morals and decency is carried to such a point as this 
that complaint is made at there being no distinguished artists! For God’s 
sake, how can it be otherwise?’—Sketch of the United States, London, 
1833. Murat does not give the date of this episode. It was between 1821 
and 1882. ‘ 

2New York Times, Oct. 3, 1854. The price of seats in the parquet 
and boxes was three dollars. 

>New York Trbune, Dec. 2, 1859. 

4On Booth in 1861, see G. W. Curtis, “‘ Easy Chair,” Harper's Magazine, 
April, 1861, p. 702. 
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critical Frenchmen an opportunity to sneer at American 
taste. One said that to recite to us the immortal verses of 
Corneille was to cast pearls before swine;* and another 
declared that “ Rachel did not know what a thing it is to 
amuse, night after night, tradesmen insensible to the charms 
of accent, voice, gesture; insensible to learned speech, to 
the soul and spirit of ancient genius.”” Yet we may be 
sure that many Americans agreed: with Emerson, who, when 
in Paris, saw Rachel in “ Phédre,” and wrote home: “She 
deserves all her fame, and is the only good actress I have 
ever seen.” * 
Between 1850 and 1860 the starring and stock-company 

system was general;‘ and while the stage-setting was in- 
ferior to that of the present day, and many performances 
undoubtedly lacked finish, yet the variety of plays and the 
versatility of the actors imparted a charm to the theatre. 
Many players of talent trod the boards. When we call to 
mind that in this decade most of the tragedians and come- 
dians that have since entertained and instructed the Ameri- 
can public were beginning their careers, we may set the era 
down as a school of good acting.° 

A large proportion of the religious people of the country 
—much larger than at present—thought it wrong to go to 


1 Beauvallet, author of Rachel and the New World, cited by the ‘“‘ Easy 
Chair,” Jan., 1857, p. 272. 

2 Jules Janin in the Journal des Débats, cited by the New York Times, 
Nov. 6, 1855. 

> Cabot, p. 548. See an appreciative criticism, Rachel in Boston, New 
York Weekly Tribune, Nov. 8, 1855; also G. W. Curtis, ‘‘Easy Chair,” 
Harper's Magazine, April, 1861, p. '702. 

“Most of the theatres had a regular company which supported the stars, 
who travelled from city to city, remaining generally one week in a place, 
The stock company would be called upon one week to act with Forrest or 
Proctor in high tragedy, the next to assist Couldock in the domestic drama, 
and the next perhaps to support Mr. and Mrs. Florence in comedy and 
farce. 

* In regard to the theatre in general and Forrest and Booth in particular, 
see The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson ; Life of Edwin Forrest, Law- 
rence Barrett. 
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the playhouse. The Jndependent spoke for many men and 
women when it declared the theatre “an unmitigated 
evil.”* While in the smaller towns of the North theatrical 
performances were given at irregular intervals, if at all, the 
lecture, the concert, and the minstrel show formed substan- 
tially the only public amusements of people outside of the 
largest cities.” In the decade of 1850-60 the lecture system 
reached its height. As the lecture was instructive and 
moral, it received the support of religious people; also, it 
served a good purpose as an entertainment for the long 
winter evenings.’ Of the two hundred lecturers‘ who were 
in request in many parts of the country, only a few might 
boast of eloquence, and still fewer spoke with a voice of 
power. Much that was ephemeral and commonplace was 
discoursed from the platform in an oracular manner.’ Yet 
chief of those who always drew a crowd, and whose utter- 
ances in the lyceum are notes of the intellectual and moral 


1 March 238, 1854. A similar sentiment regarding the theatre was noted 
by De Tocqueville. He wrote: ‘‘Les Puritains professaient une horreur 
tout spéciale pour le théatre. . . . Ces opinions des premiers péres de la 
colonie ont laissé des traces profondes dans l’esprit de leurs descendants. 
Liextréme régularité d’habitudes et la grande rigidité de mceurs qui se 
voient aux Etats-Unis, ont d’ailleurs été jusqu’ 4 présent peu favorables au 
développement de l’art théatral. . . . Des gens qui emploient tous les jours 
de la semaine a faire fortune, et le dimanche a prier Dieu, ne prétent point 
a la muse comique.”—Vol. iii. pp. 136, 187. 

3 “«The lecture season has set in again with the usual severity. There 
are a few new names and a very few new subjects. But no one can doubt 
that the lecture system is an institution and not a fashion, and that we are 
to have much more of it and continually. Why should we regret it? If 
people pay two shillings to see white men blackened like negroes and sing- 
ing maudlin sentiment, why should we not hope to see them paying the 
same sum to hear white men talk sense ?”—‘‘Hasy Chair,” Jan., 1857, p. 
273. 

3On this point, see an editorial in the New York Tribune, Sept. 9, 1859, 

* See the list of names, ibid. Among them were R. W. Emerson, H. W. 
Beecher, E. H. Chapin, J. G. Saxe, Bayard Taylor, E. P. Whipple, Wen- 
dell Phillips, G. W. Curtis, T. 8. King, Parke Godwin, T. W. Higginson, 
H. D. Thoreau, E. L. Youmans, O. B. Frothingham, J. G. Holland. 
Nearly all these had been announced in 1854.— Weekly Tribune, Sept. 80th. 

*See New York Herald, Oct. 27, 1852; Nov. 24, 1859, 
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development of the time, was Emerson. “TI have heard,” 
wrote Lowell, “some great speakers and some accomplished 
orators, but never any that so moved and persuaded men 
as he.” His hearers owed much “to the benign imperson- 
ality, the quiet scorn of everything ignoble, the never-sated 
hunger of self-culture that were personified in the man be- 
fore them.” Much of the “country’s intellectual emancipa- 
tion was due to the stimulus of his teaching and example,” 
and because “he had kept burning the beacon of an ideal 
life above our lower region of turmoil.” ” 

In 1852 Thackeray came to this country and “ preached,” 
as he called it, on “ The English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century.” “The lectures,” he wrote, “are enormously sw7- 
vies, and I read at the rate of a pound a minute nearly.” ’ 
The great novelist was pleased to find how much his books 
were read and liked. He wrote home: “The prettiest girl 
in Philadelphia, poor soul, has read ‘ Vanity Fair’ twelve 
times.” * Two great orators are identified with the lyceum, 
Henry Ward Beecher and Wendell Phillips. Beecher, who 
was looked up to as the apostle of a great congregation, 
swayed powerfully immense audiences ;* Phillips, who spoke 
oftener and more willingly on the slavery question than on 
any other subject, owed to the lecture system his frequent 
opportunity to address people in various parts of the coun- 


1My Study Windows, pp. 382, 883; see also Hurry- graphs, p. 169; 
From the Easy Chair, p. 21. 

2 Jan. 23, 1853, Letters, p. 162. An example of criticism from the puri- 
tanical point of view may be seen in a letter of Horace Mann. He 
wrote : Thackeray’s lectures ‘‘ had much quiet humor ;.. . but there was 
not a high sentiment in either lecture, and he spoke of the intemperate 
habits of the wits of Queen Anne’s time as if he would like to have drunk 
with them.”—Life, p. 393. 

* Letters, p. 168. Thackeray came again in 1855 and delivered his lect- 
ures on ‘‘ The Four Georges.” 

*««The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher having been hired to give twelve 
lectures, independent of all societies, in Western cities, for $125 per night, 
the speculator in brains has fixed his price for Cleveland at fifty cents 
per ticket, which is complained of — not without reason,” —New York 
Weekly Tribune, Oct. 27, 1855. 
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try. While Edward Everett was not a lyceum orator, his 
oration on Washington, heard as it was by vast numbers, 
deserves mention as one of the events of this character. 

To eke out a scanty income was the inducement which 
led most of the platform speakers to traverse the country 
and deliver lectures. The writing of the lecture was perhaps 
not difficult ; the delivery of it might be an agreeable task ; 
but the getting from place to place was hard work indeed. 
Emerson, on returning from one of these winter journeys, 
wrote in his diary: “’Twas tedious, the obstructions and 
squalor of travel. The advantage of these offers made it need- 
ful to go. It was, in short—this dragging a decorous old 
gentleman out of home and out of position, to this juvenile 
career—tantamount to this: ‘Ill bet you fifty dollars a 
day for three weeks that you will not leave your library, 
and wade, and freeze, and ride, and run, and suffer all man- 
ner of indignities, and stand up for an hour each night read- 
ing in a hall; and I answer, ‘I’ll bet I will” Ido it and 
win the nine hundred dollars.” ’ 

The period we are reviewing may be called the golden 
age of American literature. Irving was still writing, and, 
although his best work had been done, his great fame cast 
a halo around our literature and was the inspiration of many. 
Prescott won his laurel wreath before 1850, but his singu- 
larly patient and diligent life did not come to an end until 


1Cabot, p. 565, see also p. 567; New York TZribune, Sept. 9, 1859. 
““The years when Youmans was travelling and lecturing were the years 
when the old lyceum system of popular lectures was still in its vigor. 
The kind of life led by the energetic lecturer in those days was not that of 
a Sybarite, as may be seen from a passage in one of his letters: ‘I lect- 
ured at Sandusky and had to get up at five o’clock to reach Elyria; I had 
had but very little sleep. To get from Elyria to Pittsburg, I must take the 
five o’clock a.m. train, and the hotel darky said he would try to awaken 
me. I knew what that meant, so I did not get a wink of sleep that night. 
Rode all day to Pittsburg, and had to lecture in the great Academy of Mu- 
sic over footlights. The train that left for Zanesville departed at two in 
the morning. Was assured there would be a sleeping-car on the train, 
but found none.’”—John Fiske on ‘‘ Youmans,” Popular Science Monthly, 
May,1890. 
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1859. He was then at work on “ Philip the Second,” which, 
had he been able to finish it, would have proved a fitting 
and brilliant close to his useful career. 

Rather as journalist than poet did Bryant make his mark 
on this era, for his noted poems were written before 1850. 
But the renown he had acquired as poet gave meaning and 
power to his journalistic pen, and literature claimed him as 
one of its lights. Longfellow, the most popular of Ameri- 
can poets, living a serene and beautiful life, shed his radi- 
ance over this period. He had already won fame, but the 
poems which gave him that fame were now read and re- 
read: they had entered into the life of the people as a 
wholesome influence. When this loved and admired poet 
came to publish “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” he cre- 
ated a sensation and conferred a pure delight such as has 
fallen to few in the literary world of America.’ He told a 
simple tale of love, wherein the Plymouth colony was the 
scene, and the beautiful Puritan maiden, the doughty cap- 
tain, the fair-haired, azure-eyed lover were the actors. 
That this unaffected story should have appealed so power- 
fully to the Northern people was a tribute not only to the 
art of the poet, but a tribute to his readers as well, and 
was an indication of the profound interest inspired by the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower. It was declaimed from the 
platform by elocutionists, read by school-teachers to their 
pupils, and it made an evening entertainment at many a 


1In Longfellow’s journal we find these entries: ‘‘Oct. 16, 1858. The 
Courtship of Miles Standish published. At noon, Ticknor told me he 
had sold 5000 in Boston, besides the orders from a distance. He had print- 
ed 10,000, and has another 10,000 in press. Met George Vandenhoff, who 
reads the poem in public to-night. 

“Oct. 28d. Between these two Saturdays Miles Standish has marched 
steadily on. Another 5000 are in press, in all an army of 25,000 in one 
week, Fields tells me that in London 10,000 were sold the first day.”— 
Life by 8. Longfellow, vol. ii. p. 827. ‘‘Mrs. George Vandenhoff is an- 
nounced to read Longfellow’s forthcoming poem, The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, at Springfield, on Saturday evening, the day of its publication,” 
—New York Tribune, Oct. 18, 1858. 
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family fireside. Whittier, who, of all the poets, took rank 
in popularity next to Longfellow, fired the hearts of many 
citizens with manly purpose. To him is the honor of hay- 
ing been the pre-eminent poet of the anti-slavery cause. 

During the decade of 1850-60, Bancroft published sev- 
eral volumes of his monumental work. At the close of the 
year 1849, Ticknor’s “ History of Spanish Literature” ap- 
peared.’ In 1856, Motley burst upon the world with “ The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” which achieved an immediate 
success and a lasting recognition. His enthusiasm for lib- 
erty and human rights found a response in the temper of 
the time. 

For the great works of Lowell we must look before 1850 
and after 1860. Butin spirit, though not in time, “ The Big- 
low Papers ” belong to the period of our review. With some 
of the enduring qualities of a classic, this satire combines a 
point and freshness that were felt more keenly in the days of 
slavery and Southern domination than now. “The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table” delivered his oracular discourses 
at the end of thisdecade. “The Autocrat,’ wrote Motley to 
Holmes, “is an inseparable companion. .. . It is of the 
small and rare class to which ‘ Montaigne’s Essays,’ ‘ Elia,’ 
and one or two other books belong, which one wishes to 
have forever under one’s thumb.”* In this same period 
came “The Scarlet Letter,” “The House of the Seven Ga- 
bles,” “ The Blithedale Romance,” and “The Marble Faun.”’» 
The teaching of Emerson’s long life can be limited to no 


1««Ticknor is a fine example of a generous-principled scholar, anxious 
to assist the human intellect in its efforts and researches. Methinks he 
must have spent a happy life (as happiness goes among mortals), writing 
his great three-volumed book for twenty years ; writing it, not for bread, 
nor with an uneasy desire of fame, but only with a purpose to achieve 
something true and enduring.”—American Note-Books, Hawthorne, vol. 
ii. p. 159. 

2 March 29, 1860, Motley’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 335. 

3“ Hawthorne’s literary talent is of the first order—the finest, I think, 
which America has yet produced.”—Matthew Arnold, Discourses in Amer- 


ica, p. 178. 
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decade, though he undoubtedly spoke with the greatest 
vigor in the ten years before the war. In those lectures and 
essays he is speaking still. The Christian, the agnostic, 
the transcendentalist, the scientific investigator alike learn 
from him wisdom. The apostle of literature and the apos- 
tle of science both do him honor.’ 

The Americans of the decade we are studying were 
great readers. Of periodicals—an embarrassment of wealth 
in our day—there were but three which may be called 
characteristic of the period, and these occupied a larger 
space in the public mind than they or any similar mag- 
_ azines occupy at this time. ‘“ Dear old ‘Easy Chair, ” 
a letter from Springfield, Illinois, said, “I am a school- 
mistress out West, and it is a bright day when Harper’s 
comes.” * George William Curtis, whose eloquence as an 
orator is overshadowed by his brilliancy as an essayist, 
began writing the “ Easy Chair” in October, 1853. The 
nineteenth century Addison had a million readers. To 
what an audience did those words of wholesome morality, 
healthy criticism on literature and art, and acute observa- 
tions on society appeal! His ability, combined with literary 
urbanity, gave him unbounded influence ; his monthly essays 
must be reckoned among the educating and refining influ- 
ences of the decade. The works of fiction spread by Har. 
pers Magazine before its readers deserve mention. When 
Dickens’s “Bleak House” was finished, Thackeray’s “ New- 
comes ” was begun. To have the first reading in serial of 
“The Newcomes” seems almost as delightful as it would 
have been to see the first representation of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” * “The Newcomes ” was followed by 


1“<During the present century, Emerson’s Essays are, I think, the most 
important work done in prose. His work is more important than Car- 
lyle’s.”—Matthew Arnold, Discourses in America, p. 196. ‘“‘ The loftiest, 
purest, and most penetrating spirit that has ever shone in American litera- 
ture—Ralph Waldo Emerson.”—Tyndall, New Fragments, p. 397. 

* Harper's Magazine, Dec., 1858, p. 126. 

* The praise of Putnam's "Magaeine (Sept., 1855, p. 288) is worth quot- 
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Dickens’s “ Little Dorrit,” and that by Thackeray’s “Vir- 
ginians,” “ Lovel the Widower,” and “The Four Georges.” 
The first instance perhaps of the publication in the United 
States of an extensive historical work as a serial in a mag- 
azine was that of John S. C. Abbott’s “ Life of Napoleon,” 
which began in August, 1851, and was continued for nearly 
four years. This work, reflecting the enthusiasm of Thiers, 
presented a view of Napoleon radically different from that 
which had been familiar to American readers, and implanted 
in the minds of the youth of the decade an admiration for 
his career. 

Putnam's Magazine, instead of reprinting English works, 
aimed at the development of American literature; thus it 
served as a medium of expression for writers full of ideas 
and eager to get a hearing. As one now turns over the vol- 
umes of this magazine, refinement and good taste seem to 
exhale from their pages, and the student of this surging dec- 
ade, of this period of storm and stress, after wading through 
a mass of polemical literature, feels a calming influence when 
he reads Putnam’s, where political and social reforms are 
advocated in the language of literature, and in a tone which 
appears to indicate that one is moving in the best society. 
George William Ourtis again appears as a laborer, and Parke 
Godwin was an intimate associate. Godwin wrote a series 
of political articles remarkable for their high character and 
moral elevation. They treated of the necessity for ridding 
the nation of slavery, and convinced many people of culture, 
to whom the rugged arguments of the Z7ibune and the pow- 
erful invective of the Liberator would have appealed in vain.’ 


ing : ‘In laying down the last page of ‘The Newcomes,’ one is tempted 
to exclaim, in language similar to that the eminent critic, F. Bayham, Esq., 
used to apply to his good friend and patron, the Colonel: ‘ Brave old 
Thackeray, noble old soul; if you ain’t a trump and a brick, there isn’t 
any on the face of this earth.’” 

1Many of Godwin’s Political Essays were reprinted in 1856, and will re- 
pay a careful reading. In his address before the Century Association, Dec. 
17, 1892, on George William Curtis, Godwin gives an interesting account 
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The starting of The Atlantic Monthly, in November, 1857, 
with Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, and Holmes as its spon- 
sors, was a literary event of the first order. Lowell was 
editor. He wrote literary criticisms, and in his political 
articles brought to bear upon the questions of the day 
rare insight, clear statement, and vigorous expression. Em- 
erson’s voice came to the cultivated readers of this magazine 
in poetry and prose. Longfellow contributed poems; while 
the merry vein of Holmes in “ The Autocrat” and “ The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table” cast a lightsome charm 
over people whose religious and political lives tended to deep 
seriousness. 

When we know what a reading people like the Amer- 
icans read, we have an index to their moral life. Men 
and women whose intellectual pabulum was of the char- 
acter I have spoken of above could not fail to have sound 
ideas of conduct and a sincere desire to live up to them. 
The cleanness of the three popular magazines which have 
been mentioned, any article in which a young girl might 
read, is certainly an ethical measure.’ Repeating that our 
inquiry in this chapter is confined to Northern people of 
American birth, we may affirm of their morals a high 
degree of excellence. Since 1800—the period of which Henry 
Adams has graphically written, “Almost every American 
family, however respectable, could show some victim to 
intemperance among its men ” *—there had been an im 
provement in drinking habits. The temperance agitation 
had exerted a marked influence. Although the prohibi- 
tory legislation to which it led was not long strictly en- 


of Putnam’s. There are several references to it in the ‘“‘ Hasy Chair.” 
“The time . . . of Planco Consule, which . . . means in the time of the 
old Putnam’s Monthly Magazine.”—From the Easy Chair, p. 177. 

1 Harper’s Magazine was jocularly supposed to have a million readers 
(Feb., 1858, p. 419, Oct., 1858, p. 715); but the supposition was not prob- 
ably far out of the way. Of course there was much in periodical litera- 
ture that was trifling and baneful. : 

2 History of the United States, vol. i. p. 49, vide ante. 
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forced, and was open to grave objections, yet the move- 
ment left its trace in a better sentiment and a better prac- 
tice. Since the decade we are reviewing, the tendency 
towards moderation in the use of alcoholic drinks has been 
sure. Social opinion and physiological teaching joined with 
moral feeling in frowning upon excessive indulgence. 

The sexual morality of the country, whether we consider 
the United States of 1800, of De Tocqueville, of 1850-60, or 
of the present, is high.’ Of the influences tending to this, 
race and religion count for something. But a more special 
reason is the influence of women.” “ Perhaps in no way,” 


1 History of the United States, Adams, vol.i.p. 49. ‘‘ Quoique les voya- 
geurs qui ont visité l’Amérique du Nord différent entre eux sur plusieurs 
points, ils s’accordent tous 4 remarquer que les mceurs y sont infiniment 
plus sévéres que partout ailleurs. I] est évident que, sur ce point, les 
Américains sont trés-supérieurs 4 leurs péres les Anglais.” —De Tocqueville, 
vol, iii. p. 331. ‘‘Sexual immorality is condemned by American more 
severely than by European opinion.”—Bryce, vol. ii. p. 34. 

While more freedom was allowed young unmarried women then than now, 

-no fact appears to the student of the life of the people of the decade of 
1850-60 with greater clearness and emphasis than the purity in the main 
of the relations between the sexes. J have become so convinced of this 
that I am glad to give some extracts from an article in De Bow’s Review 
(March, 1857, p. 225) which I came across early in this investigation, and 
which induced me probably to make it more thorough than I should other- 
wise have done. ‘‘In eighty years, the social system of the North has 
developed to a point in morals only reached by that of Rome in six centu- 
ries from the building of the city. . . . Home life is being rapidly substi- 
tuted for that of a segregationalizing and animalizing hotel life.” ‘‘ Al- 
ready married women, moving in the fashionable circles of the North, 
forego the duties of domestic life, bestow their minds upon dress and 
equipage, and refuse to no inconsiderable extent to undergo the pains of 
child-bearing. . . . Already the priceless gem of chastity in woman has 
been despoiled of its talismanic charm with men.” The moral rule is, ‘‘so 
long as exposure is avoided, no wrong is done.” “The purest, freest, 
most honorable and comfortable society on God’s earth is that of the 
South.” Iam well convinced that so much of this article as relates to the 
North is not a correct description of the smallest phase of any society, but 
it isa striking example of the provincialism of Southern opinion during this 
decade. 

2 «Si on me demandait 4 quoi je pense qu’il faille principalement attri- 
buer la prosperité singuliére et la force croissante de ce peuple, je répon- 
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writes Spencer, “is the moral progress of mankind more 
clearly shown than by contrasting the position of women 
among savages with their position among the most ad- 
vanced of the civilized;”’ and he further says: “In the 
United States women have reached a higher status than 
anywhere else.” It is obvious that in no way will the in- 
fluence of virtuous women be more strenuously exerted than 
against irregular relations between the sexes. 

For the correct understanding of this subject, an intimate 
knowledge of the life of the people is necessary. Southern 
and English observers reproached the North as being the 
_ land of isms—a reproach which was based on many un- 
doubted facts. The decade of 1850-60 was rife with social 
and moral movements, all of which, with one exception, 
had a certain support from respectable and influential peo- 
ple. But observers from a distance were naturally unable 
to discriminate in regard to the importance of the different 
movements; and in classing the Free Convention at Rut- 
land, Vermont, with other social and moral gatherings, 
they made a palpable error. This convention, held in June, 
1858, was an assemblage of spiritualists, women’s rights 
advocates, land reformers, non-resistants, and abolitionists, 
and it would have received a certain justification from the 
reformer’s point of view, had not the conduct of it fallen 
into bad hands, and had not its platform been used for a 
vigorous and enthusiastic advocacy of free-love. The salient 
feature of the convention was a speech from a woman of 
pleasing appearance and manner, who elucidated this doc- 
trine, and commended its practice to her audience. The 
speech was received with such favor that the meeting went 
forth to the world as a free-love convention, and it served 


drais que c’est 4 la supériorité de ses femmes.”—De Tocqueville, vol. iii. 
p. 848. ‘‘La religion régne souverainement sur l’fme de la femme, et 
c’est la femme qui fait les meeurs. L’Amérique est assurement le pays 
du monde od le lien du mariage est le plus respecté, et ot Yon a concu 
Vidée la plus haute et la plus juste du bonheur conjugal.”—Ibid., vol. ii. 
p. 215. 1 Spencer’s Sociology, vol. i. pp. 718, 780. 
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as a text for a satirical article in the London Saturday 
Review, where a comparison was drawn between “morals 
beyond the Atlantic” and “ the social state of Pompeii and 
China ;” between “the dirt of Walt Whitman ” and “certain 
Greek epigrams.”* But the almost unanimous Northern 
sentiment in regard to this convention, and the haste with 
which some participators in it rushed into print to clear 
themselves from any accusation of sympathy with free-love, 
are an indication of the severity of opinion touching sexual 
relations.” 

An additional reason to the reasons that have been men- 
tioned for the comparatively small prevalence of sexual 
vices lies in the fact that Americans, whether rich or poor, 
are constant workers, and that no class is addicted to idle- 
ness, the fruitful parent of such mischief.* The gospel of 
work is believed in with good results. Those who argue 
that Americans labor too much do not give a proper direc- 
tion to their well-meant counsel. Let the doctrine of more 
rational and better-prepared food, of more active exercise in 
the open air be preached; but, remembering that what is 
called over-work is frequently but under-oxygenation,‘ let 
the springs of our morality be carefully examined before we 


1Cited by New York Times, Aug. 17, 1858. 

2 New York Zimes, June 29, July 2, 1858; New York Tribune, June 29, 
1858; the Liberator, July 2, 9, 30, 1858. 

2“ Aux Etats-Unis, un homme riche croit devoir 4 Yopinion publique de 
consacrer ses loisirs 4 quelque opération d’industrie, de commerce, ou & 
quelques devoirs publics. Il s’estimerait mal famé s’il n’employait sa vie 
qu’ a vivre.”—De Tocqueville, vol. iii. p. 247. ‘‘J’ai rencontré quelquefois 
en Amérique des gens riches, jeunes, ennemis par tempérament de tout 
effort pénible, et que étaient forcés de prendre une profession. Leur na- 
ture et leur fortune leur permettaient de rester oisifs; opinion publique 
le leur défendait impérieusement, et il lui fallait obéir.”—Ibid., p. 387. ‘‘In 
America, the adverse comments on a man who does nothing almost force 
him into some active pursuit.”—Herbert Spencer, Sociology, vol. ii. p. 635. 
The relation between idleness and sexual immorality is acutely treated by 
E. L. Godkin in the Forwm for May, 1892. 

*Remark, I think, made by Huxley, but with no special reference to 
Americans. ’ 
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arrive at the conviction that Americans work too much. It 
is true, indeed, that there is a higher end of effort than the 
gain of money; but an honest striving for wealth is better 
than idleness; and habits of industry, acquired in the pur- 
suit of riches through many generations, may be directed by 
some of their inheritors to the most noble aims.’ 

“ America,” wrote De Tocqueville, “is the country of the 
whole world where the Christian religion has conserved the 
most real power over the souls of men.”* This may be 
affirmed as exactly true also of the decade we are reviewing. 
Whatever line of investigation, political, social, or moral, be 
‘pursued, there will appear as salient facts the religious char- 
acter of the people, the authority of the church, and the in- 
fluence of the clergy. These in some cases led to asceticism. 
In the matter of public amusements, New York was the most 
liberal city of the country; yet a professor of the University 
of the City of New York told Ampére that if he went to the 
theatre too often he would be in danger of losing his posi- 
tion.’ The Northern people made of the first day of the 
week a puritanical Sabbath. The J/ndependent seriously ob- 
jected to the railroads running Sunday trains, and frowned 
upon Sunday excursions.’ In its issue of April 2, 1857, this 


1‘* Pour défricher, féconder, transformer ce vaste continent inhabité, qui 
est son domaine, il faut 4 Américain l’appui journalier d’une passion 
énergique; cette passion ne saurait étre que l’amour des richesses ; la passion 
des richesses n’est donc point flétrie en Amérique, et pourvu qu’elle ne de- 
passe pas les limites que l’ordre public lui assigne, on ’honore. L’Améri- 
cain appelle noble et estimable ambition, ce que nos péres du moyen age 
nommaient cupidité servile ; de méme qu’il donne le nom du fureur aveugle 
et barbare 4 ]’ardeur conquérante et 4 ’humeur guerriére qui les jetaient 
chaque jour dans de nouveaux combats.”—De Tocqueville, vol. iii. p. 384. 
A thoughtful criticism of the gospel of work may be found in Herbert 
Spencer’s speech at New York, Nov. 9, 1882. Essays, vol. iii. p. 480. 

2 Vol. ii. p. 214. 3 Vol. i. p. 266. 

4A correspondent, receiving editorial aparorel wrote to the Independent 
of Oct. 2, 1851: ‘‘ Rum, profaneness, and Sabbath - breaking always go to- 
gether. Iam sorry to find that the stockholders of the Saratoga Railroad 
still run their cars upon the Sabbath. It is an odious and monstrous viola- 
tion, not only of the laws of God, but of all the decencies of Christian so- 
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paper had a leading article inveighing against the proposed 
plan of keeping the horse-cars in operation on Sunday in the 
city of Brooklyn. It appears that, in the original charter 
of the City Railroad Company, stipulations had been made 
that the cars should not be run on the Sabbath, and now an 
act had passed the common council, rescinding this article 
of the contract. It only needed the mayor’s approval to be- 
come alaw. Against such action, the Zndependent earnest- 
ly protested. “This measure,” it declared, “tends directly 
and most emphatically to demoralize the town. . . . The run- 
ning of these Sunday cars... gives the formal sanction of 
the authorities of the city to the pursuit of secular business 
and pleasure on the Lord’s day.” As a last consideration, 
since the ordinance only empowered the railroad to run its 
cars on Sunday, and as several of the directors were mem- 
bers of Brooklyn evangelical churches, it was hoped that 
they would “feel that they owe it to the cause of religion, 
to the cause of good morals .. . to refuse to avail them- 
selves of any such permission.” This hope did not prove 
vain. In its next issue, the J/ndependent was much re- 
joiced to report that the directors of the Brooklyn City 
Railroad Company had decided, by a vote of eight to 
four, “not to take advantage of the recent permission 
of the common council to run the cars in that city on 
Sunday.” 
Early in 1858, began a revival which was declared to be 
“the most extensive and thorough ever experienced in 


ciety. And yet I have noticed ladies travelling in them, thundering into 
Saratoga on the Lord’s day! Women travelling in public conveyances on 
the Sabbath! There is something in this peculiarly degrading and shame- 
ful. It ought to be only the lowest of the sex that will stoop to such de- 
basement ;” see also the Independent, Nov. 27, 1851. ‘‘ We are sorry to 
learn that the directors have established an accommodation train for Sun- 
day morning between this city and Poughkeepsie, in addition to the mail 
train for Albany. Mr. James Boorman, through whose efficient service as 
president the road was mainly built, has resigned his office as director, and 
has addressed a firm remonstrance to the board against this impiety.”— 
The Independent, June 8, 1852. 
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1 


America.” * Certainly no similar movement since has even 
approached it in fervor. Following what has been asserted 
to be a social law,’ which, indeed, has not lacked several 
illustrations in our history, the immediate apparent cause of 
the revival was the financial panic of 1857. But only in a 
country where religious feelings were deep could there 
have been aroused such a poignant sense of sin and such 
a real terror at the thought of hell. It was fitly called 
“the great awakening ;”* it was “a great turning of the 
public mind to religion.”* The language used to describe 
its manifestations, although to some extent characterized 
‘by religious conventionality, indicates what a clenching 
hold theological conceptions had on the minds of men. 
“ Fruits of the spirit ” were told about.’. From an island in 
Penobscot Bay, Maine, came the report, “A great and glo- 
rious work of divine grace is being wrought here.” A 
Baptist church in a village of Massachusetts had “ enjoyed 
a heavenly refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” ° 
“The greater part of the youth in Olean, N. Y., are indulg- 
ing hope.”’ In Cincinnati there was “a general outpour- 
ing of the Spirit.”* From the woods of Michigan men 
came into the village of Ionia, wrote a minister, “ having 
heard that the Lord was with us, hoping to obtain mercy.” 
At Minneapolis there were “scores of anxious inquirers.” 
Everywhere was preached “the doctrines of depravity, re- 
generation, atonement, election, the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, the judgment, and future retribution.” *® The secular 
as well as the religious newspapers were full of reports of 
the revival, which had extended throughout the North, and . 
which had in a great degree distracted the attention of 


1 New York Observer, cited by the Liverator, Nov. 5, 1858; see also the 
Independent, March 4, 1858. : 

° Life of Parker, Weiss, vol. ii. p. 248. 

3 New York Times, March 23; the Independent, March.18, 1858. _ 

*The Independent, March 11. ; 5Tbid., April 8. 

6 Tpid. TIbid., March 11. ®Ibid., March 18. 

® Tbid., March 25, 
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men from the stirring political events at Washington—the 
outcome of the attempt of the administration to force the 
Lecompton Constitution upon Kansas, and of Douglas’s re- 
volt against that policy.’ 

It is interesting to study the progress of the revival in 
New York City, where material interests and the wor- 
ship of wealth seemingly held sway. The daily “Noon 
Prayer Meeting of the North Dutch Church, Fulton Street,” ’ 
had an historian who told of “ Requests for prayers,” of 
“ Answers to prayers,’ and who graphically related “ In- 
stances of conversion.” A conductor was converted in a 
Sixth Avenue horse-car ; a sailor “met Christ at the wheel;” 
women “found Christ in the parlor ;” a scoffer was turned 
from his evil ways; a play-actor was rescued. Almost a 
score of daily prayer-meetings were held at different places 
in New York and Brooklyn.* Business men’s prayer-meet- 
ings were a special feature. Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote: 
“We trust since prayer has once entered the counting-room 
it will never leave it; and that the ledger, the sand-box, the 
blotting-book, the pen and the ink will all be consecrated 
by a heavenly presence.”* A notable occurrence was the 
reception of 190 converts at Beecher’s Plymouth Church, 
where the great congregation, by rising and bursting out 
into appropriate song, testified that these new professors 
were received into the fellowship of faith. But the most 
characteristic and interesting incidents took place at the 
daily noon prayer-meetings held in Burton’s old theatre in 
Chambers Street. The theatre was crowded as in days gone 


1 See vol. ii. p. 297. I remember well that the revival feeling pervaded 
the public-schools of Cleveland and affected profoundly many of the schol- 
ars. I have a vivid recollection of the Congregational minister speaking to 
us in an earnest manner, the burden of his talk being that we stood in 
jeopardy if we did not embrace the Christian faith. Prayer-meetings were 
frequently held in the school-room after school hours, and were led by the 


minister and the teacher. : _ 
2 See book of that title, New York, 1858. 
3 The Independent, March 4, 18, 1858. 4Tbid., April 8. 


*’ New York Times, May 4, 1858. 
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by when Burton had a benefit. Yet comedy had now given 
place to prayer; farce to exhortation; uproarious laughter 
to anxious interest and serious manner. <A portion of the 
time was taken up in the telling of religious experiences. A 
young man related how, becoming an actor at sixteen, he 
had played in Burton’s theatre, but that, since God had 
adopted him, he would forsake the stage to embrace the 
cross.. At another meeting a man confessed to having been 
in that theatre once before to see Burton play “ Aminadab 
Sleek,” and, although he then had no serious convictions, he 
became disgusted at the burlesque on evangelical religion. 
_He was now struck with being there again “ under circum- 
stances so unexpectedly, so strangely different. I am not 
here,” he continued, “to see the ‘Serious Family’ ridiculed, 
but to meet this great family of God’s praying people, this 
congregation of serious and anxious souls.” * One day Henry 
Ward Beecher conducted the services. Three thousand peo- 
ple packed the theatre from pit to dome. A man in the par- 
quet fervently prayed for Burton, “that the great Father 
might let him know that there was a God. They had seen 
him stand before those foot-lights and there portray human 
nature; might he fall at the foot of the cross, and, calling on 
the name of Christ, there receive the remission of his sins.” 
It is related that Burton was present and was visibly affected 
at being the subject of so earnest a petition.” The sound 
of singing from another meeting was heard. Beecher 
stepped to the foot-lights, and, gaining the attention of the 
audience, said: “ Brethren, do you hear that? Stop a mo- 
ment! That’s the sound of worship out of the old bar- 
room of this theatre! Let us spend two minutes in silent 
prayer and thanksgiving!”* Then a speaker urged all un- 
converted persons to go home, prostrate themselves before 
God, and groan out the publican’s prayer: “ God be merci 


1 New York Times, March 238. 

2? The Independent, March 25, 1858. 

> New York Zribune, cited by the Independent, March 25. 
4New York Zimes, March 23, 1858. 
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ful to me a sinner.”* The last meeting held in Burton’s 
theatre was also presided over by Beecher, who spoke with 
earnestness. ‘ What a history has been here!” he said. 
“The history of this building in other days no man has 
written, and no man can write; and only eternity itself can 
disclose the fictitious joys and the real sorrows—the seem- 
ing virtues that masked corruption of manners, or the ten 
thousand forms of external purity which covered hideous 
vice. . . . Then came the season of idleness—the old build- 
ing where the lights had flashed so long upon such varied 


scenes was deserted. . . . Then came this strange transfor- 
mation. It was opened for God’s people to sing and pray 
in... . Weare sure that tens and scores of men who, with 


reckless haste, were hurrying down to destruction, have been 
plucked as brands from the burning. . . . God be thanked 
that heaven’s gates have been opened in the place of hell.” ’ 
Among the deadly sins were reckoned—according to the 
ethics of this revival—dancing, card-playing, and the thea- 
tre. The crusade against the theatre, reinforcing the hard 
times, caused the play-houses to be abandoned.’ But the 
lyceum continued to flourish.’ 

The revival was slow to begin in Boston, and failed to 
arouse there the intense interest which it had excited in 
New York. Yet the report came that the religious awak- 
ening in Boston was inducing many men to forsake the bar- 
rooms, and leading others to burn their playing-cards and 
their infidel books.* A protest against the movement came 
from the Liberator. The revival, it said, “has spread like 
an epidemic in all directions, over a wide extent of country. 


1 New York Tribune, cited by the Independent, March 25. 

2 New York Hvening Post, cited by the Independent, April 8, 1858; see a 
good description of the revival in the ‘‘ Easy Chair,” May, 1858, p. 844. 

3 See the Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, p. 188. 

4 « Byen this recent hard season has been less hard upon lectures than on 
anything else. In some few towns they have been omitted ; but generally 
they have remarkably flourished.”—“ Easy Chair,” April, 1858, p. 700. 

5 The Independent, April 1, 1858. 
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... Prayer-meetings morning, noon, and night . . . prayer- 
meetings in town, village, and hamlet, North and South. ’ 
... The whole thing is an emotional contagion without 
principle. . . . This revival, judging from the past, will pro- 
mote meanness, not manliness—delusion, not intelligence— 
the growth of bigotry, not of humanity—a spurious religion, 
not genuine piety.”* Theodore Parker, by a sermon upon 
the “ Ecclesiastical and the Philosophical Methods in Relig- 
ion,” delivered in February, laid himself open to attacks 
from the revivalists. They began to pray for him. “O 
Lord! if this man is a subject of grace,” was the petition 
of Elder Burnham, “convert him, and bring him into the 
‘kingdom of thy dear Son; but if he is beyond the reach 
of the saving influence of the gospel, remove him out of 
the way.” In an afternoon sermon this same elder de- 
clared: “ Hell never vomited forth a more wicked and blas- 
phemous monster than Theodore Parker; and it is only the 
mercies of. Jesus Christ which have kept him from eternal 
damnation already.” Another prayed: “O Lord! put a 
hook in this man’s jaws, so that he may not be able to 
speak.” Still another petition ran: “Lord, we know that 


1 Naming particularly Richmond, Savannah, Charleston, Mobile, and 
New Orleans. 

2The Liberator, April 80, 1858; see also Life of Garrison, vol. iii. p. 
465. While at the Hague, Motley wrote bis wife that he had met at din- 
ner ‘‘some raw Scotchmen, just descended from their native heath, and 
mad with orthodoxy. One of them observed, on some reference to the late 
revival in America, that the hand of the Lord was most manifest in that 
great and wonderful development. He then gave an instance of a mercan- 
tile friend, who had gone out to New York in the midst of the commercial 
crisis to collect some money owing to him, but who had naturally, like ev- 
ery other creditor, been referred to the town-pump for liquidation. He had 
brought back, however, something far better than silver or gold, for he had 
himself experienced religion in New York, and had returned a regenerated 
sinner—a brand snatched from the burning. These were almost his exact 
expressions—saving the irreverent allusion to the pump—and I thought the 
idea of the New-Yorkers paying off their Scotch creditors by unlimited 
draughts upon the treasures of the next world one of the best dodges I have 
yet heard of.”—Letter of Aug. 15, 1858, Motley’s Letters, vol. i. p. 807. 
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we cannot argue him down; and, the more we say against 
him, the more will the people flock after him, and the 
more will they love and revere him! O Lord! what shall 
be done for Boston if thou dost not take this and some other 
matters in hand ?”' 
The expansion of feeling, induced by such a religious 
movement, thus brings into notice the survival of other 
aspects of puritanism as well as the continued use of the 
puritan phraseology. The influence of puritanism in New 
England, New York, northern Ohio, and the Northwest, in 
the decade we are reviewing, was great.’ Its inestimable 
value in politics and in morals has not been too highly rated. 
But the picture is not complete unless its unlovely side be 
shown. The spirit of puritanism has been hostile to art, 
partly because art has ministered in religion to what is 
esteemed idolatry, and partly because it appeals to the sen- 
suous nature which, according to the puritan ideal, should 
be repressed. It may be questioned whether there is in the 
life of any other people a period at once so rich in intellect- 
ual and literary activity and so unproductive in other forms 
of art. The Puritan frowned upon anything that was 
“mere diversion, and it was quite in keeping with his char- 
acter that ‘Paradise Lost” should be preferred before 
“ Hamlet” and “The Merchant of Venice.” The poet of 
the austere Commonwealth spoke to people who had a silent 
aversion to the broad-minded, observing poet of the joyous 


1 Life of Parker, Frothingham, pp. 495, 496; Life of Parker, Weiss, vol. 
li. pp. 249, 250. 

2««The early Puritans of New England were the parents of one third of 
the whole white population of the United States as it was in 1834. With- 
in the first fifteen years—and there was never afterward any considerable 
increase from England—we have seen that there came over 21,200 persons, 
or 4000 families. Their descendants were, in 1834, not far from 4,000,000. 
Each family had multiplied on the average to 1000 souls. To New York 
and Ohio, where they then constituted half the population, they carried the 
Puritan system of free schools.” See Bancroft, New York edition of 1887, 
vol. i. p. 822; compare Boston edition of 1845, vol. i. p. 467; see Lyell’s 
Second Visit, vol. i. p. 159, 
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Elizabethan age; they could not forget that he was a writer 
and an actor of plays.’ But of course Shakespeare could 
not be tabooed; and for the merry Puritans (those who, 
deeming it a sin to go to the theatre, got in the lectures of 
Gough,* a natural actor advocating temperance on the 
lyceum platform, a partial gratification of taste and curi- 
osity, that needed the ministration of the mimic stage) an 
expurgated edition of Shakespeare was provided.’ Not 
content with simply eliminating the gross expressions of a 
less prudish age than our own, the puritan editor cut the 
plays to such an extent that their whole dramatic force 
-and the development of their characters were entirely lost. 
The “Shakespearian Reader” made of the tragedy and the 
comedy a string of matchless declamations, in form like the 
Greek play, but without its orderly connection. This was 
an era when many read Martin Farquhar Tupper with de- 
lectation.* 

It is not surprising that Europeans were struck with the 
gravity of mien and conduct of our people. “I believed,” 
wrote De Tocqueville, “that the English were the most 
serious people on the earth, but I have seen the Americans 


’ Todd, in his Student’s Manual, a popular and, in most respects, a meri- 
torious book, of which a new edition was published in 1854, warns his 
readers not only against Byron, Moore, Hume, Paine, and Bulwer, but also 
against Scott and Cooper. His especial and emphatic warning against 
Scott is truly puritanical. See pp. 151, 153. 

? See the ‘‘ Easy Chair,” Jan., 1857, p. 274. 

3 «« Shakespeare, as we all know, has to be expurgated for families, if not 
for the stage.”—Ibid., Aug., 1859, p. 414. 

* See references in The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, pp. 18, 317, 361. 
‘‘Martin Farquhar Tupper is or was popular. He deluged the public 
with dish-water, and the public rolled up .eyes of delight and murmured 
‘nectar.’ There were people who seriously believed, nay, the public at 
large believed, unto the thirtieth edition of Proverbial Philosophy, that 
Martin Farquhar Tupper was a poet.”—‘‘ Easy Chair,” Oct., 1859, p. 705. 
‘“Men not very old assure us that Tupper’s long rambling lines were 
once copied by the page into extract-books.” — The Nation, April 7, 1892. 
‘‘Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy supposed to have reached a sale of over 

a million copies.”—The Oritic, vol. xii. p, 287. 
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and I have changed my opinion.” ’ Froissart’s remark of the 
English of the olden time, “ They take their pleasure sadly, 
after their fashion,” is almost reproduced by De Tocque- 
ville. ‘In America,” he wrote, “I saw the freest and most 
enlightened men placed in the happiest circumstances which 
the world affords: it seemed to me as if a cloud habitually 
hung upon their brow, and I thought them serious and al- 
most sad even in their pleasures.” ’ 

But this touches only one side of the American character. 
Macaulay’s description of the Puritans of the Common- 
wealth, Hawthorne's characterization of the Puritans of the 
Massachusetts colony will not fit the Americans of 1850-60. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe spoke of “ our laughter -loving peo- 
ple.”* For they had a most keen appreciation of humor. 
Had it been otherwise the delicate wit of Lowell and 
Holmes would have seemed a grafted shoot instead of be- 
ing racy of the soil. This statement is made stronger when, 
in addition to Lowell and Holmes, who wrote for more 
ages than their own, we consider the humorists who amused 
their generation, but whose writings, lacking the Attic salt, 
have died with them. In America their name is legion; 
and in the very decade we are studying several of them 
said their funny sayings, making men and women laugh, 
but of them all the man of 1894 knows but two names, 
and these two are onlya memory. Yet the rhymes and the 
readings of Saxe and the letters and the lectures of Arte- 
mus Ward had a hearing and a popularity that they could 
never have received from people whose cast of thought was 
wholly serious. Abraham Lincoln, in so many ways the 
typical American, represents well the American character 
in its mixture of gravity and sensitiveness to humor. He 
who took supreme delight in the letters of Artemus Ward 
and Petroleum V. Nasby, and who was himself a man of 
infinite jest, had in repose one of the saddest faces mortal 

1 Vol. iii. p. 361. *Ibid., p. 219, Reeves’s translation. 

7 See vol. ii. p. 129. 
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ever wore. When on the point of submitting to his cabinet 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the ushering in of the most 
momentous act of the century, he began the consultation 
by reading a chapter from Artemus Ward’s book. Bryce, 
sweeping away some conventional opinions with that nicety 
he has so many times exhibited, arrived at the bottom truth 
when he stated that humor “is a commoner gift in America 
than elsewhere,” ' and that the Americans “are as conspic- 
uously the purveyors of humor to the nineteenth century as 
the French were the purveyors of wit to the eighteenth.” ” 
This remark will apply as well to the period before the war 
‘asnow.. Yet many circumstances seem to indicate that since 
1865 the national seriousness has abated. An observer of 
manners and morals thirty-five years ago would hardly 
have charged that our “ worst vice is want of seriousness.” * 
While the work of shedding off ‘ the sadness of Puritanism ”’* 
has continued, it would be difficult to maintain that the ap- 
preciation of humor had increased. 

“ The whole life of an American,” wrote De Tocqueville, 
“is a game, a time of revolution, a day of battle.”* This 
is true of the decade we are reviewing; but it was a 
game played with imperturbable good-nature. All obsery- 
ers, whether they consider the United States of De Tocque- 
ville, that of 1850-60, or that of Bryce, agree that the Amer- 
icans are a good- natured people. 

The standard of pecuniary honesty in the United States 
has seemed to many European observers to be low. From 
Niebuhr’s interjectional and illustrative remark to his class 
in Roman history at the University of Bonn, “.In some parts 
of America any profit which a person can make is thought 


1Vol. ii. p. 652. 

2Tbid., p. 244. And Bryce adds: ‘Nor is this sense of the ludicrous 
side of things confined to a few brilliant writers. It is diffused among the 
whole people ; it colors their ordinary life, and gives a their talk that dis- 
tinctively new flavor which a European palate enjoys.” 

>See a thoughtful article in the Atlantic ames May, 1892, p. 625. 

4 Bryce, vol. ii. p. 666. : Vol. ii. p. 416. 
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lawful;”’ and from De Tocqueville’s careful and correct 
statement,’ other writers have been led to harp upon this 
subject, and, according to their disposition of mind, have 
painted this tendency in black colors or have found extenu- 
ating circumstances. When we take into account the mo- 
bility of American life, and reflect that many persons get 
placed in positions of trust without a previous mental, social, 
and moral training, and without any searching examination 
into their characteristics and descent ; moreover, that much 
of the knavery in business is perpetrated by the foreign- 
born or by the sons of foreign-born parents, we shall not 
hesitate to have challenged a comparison with any Euro- 
pean country in regard to honesty. It is my firm conviction 
that, since 1865, the country has, in private affairs, grown 
honest ; that a higher standard of commercial honor pre- 
vails; that immense transactions are successfully carried 
through owing to an implicit confidence reposed and justi- 


1 Niebuhr’s Lectures, London edition of 1878, p.17. Fora black picture 
of financial and commercial private morality, based on an article in the New 
York Times for May, 1858, see Wirth, p. 345. 

‘* At the close of the War of 1812 the superior average intelligence of 
Americans was so far admitted that Yankee acuteness, or smartness, be- 
came a national reproach ; but much doubt remained whether the intelli- 
gence belonged to a high order or proved a high morality. From the 
earliest ages shrewdness was associated with unscrupulousness ; and 
Americans were freely charged with wanting honesty. The charge could 
neither be proved nor disproved. American morality was such as suited a 
people so endowed, and was high when compared with the morality of 
many older societies.”—Henry Adams, vol. ix. p. 237. 

2 “On montre, aux Etats-Unis, une indulgence si singuliére pour le com- 
mercant qui fait faillite: ?honneur de celui-ci ne souffre point d’un pareil 
accident. En cela, les Américains différent, non-seulement des peuples 
européens, mais de toutes les nations commercantes de nos jours; aussi 
ne ressemblent-ils, par leur position et leurs besoins, & aucune d’elles. 

“Bn Amérique, on traite avec une severité inconnue dans le reste du 
monde tous les vices qui sont de nature a altérer la pureté des moeurs et 
4 detruire l’union conjugale. Cela contraste étrangement, au premier abord, 
avec la tolérance qu’on y montre sur d’autres points. On est surpris de 
rencontrer clez le méme peuple une morale si relachée et si austére.’”’—Vol, 
ii. p. 385. 
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fied by man in man; that all bankrupts are now looked 
upon with suspicion; and that, at any rate as far West as 
Chicago, the man who has made a notoriously dishonest 
failure finds it difficult, if not impossible, ever to regain 
social and business standing. In such respects I believe 
there has been improvement since the decade we have been 
reviewing. ‘The improvement may be due to the older and 
more settled character of the country, and also to a thor- 
ough development of the doctrine the inculcation of which 
struck De Tocqueville '—that virtue should be practised, not 
because it is beautiful, but because it is useful. Yet it would 
‘be impossible to affirm that there are fewer defalcations and 
breaches of trust among employees than formerly. It is 
probable that, owing to the extension of the news-gathering 
agencies of the press, a larger number of those that occur 
are reported now than was the case thirty-five years ago. 
Moreover, within that time clerks and cashiers have been 
subjected to greater temptations. The growth in facilities 
for speculation, the increase in the cost of living which be- 
gan about 1850, combined with the national and dominant 
taste for comfort,’ may account for the fact that the moral- 
ist cannot note an improvement in this respect. But the 
safe handling of funds by employees is largely a matter of 
administration and system, and, judging from steps that have 
already been taken in this direction, we may look for a bet- 
ter condition of things. 

In public affairs in the United States there is a differ- 
ent standard of honesty from that which prevails in private 
life. In this respect, since 1860, owing undoubtedly to the 
demoralization in politics, the deterioration has been strik- 


1 See vol. iii. p. 199. 

*«<T'amour du bien-étre est devenu le ‘gofit national et dominant ; le 
grand courant des passions humaines porte de ce cété, il entraine tout dans 
son cours.”—De Tocqueville, vol.-iii. p. 211. ‘‘Il pourrait bien s’établir 
dans le monde une sorte de matérialisme honnéte qui ne corromprait pas 
les Ames, mais qui les amollirait et finirait par detendre sans bruit tous 
leurs ressorts.”—Ibid., p. 215. 
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ing. The excuses made to-day by good and honest people 
for public men and politicians are depiorable. Such excuses 
are rarely met with in the decade we have been reviewing. 
In such a discrepancy between the standards in public and in 
private affairs there is nothing novel. It has existed and 
does exist in other nations.’ But it is certain that in no 
Teutonic nation of our day is the difference so marked 
between the standards of public and private morality as in 
the United States. The one is lower than it was in 1860; 
the other, inconsistent as it may seem, is higher. 

Other comparisons between the decade of 1850-60 and 
the present have occurred to me; but they can be better 
considered when, in a future volume, I shall discuss the in- 
tellectual, social, and moral state of the people of our own 
time. 


1<°The conscience of the Romans, otherwise in economic matters so 
scrupulous, showed, so far as the state was concerned, a remarkable laxity. 
‘He who steals from a burgess,’ said Cato, ‘ends his days in chains and 
fetters ; but he who steals from the community ends them in gold and 
purple.’”—Mommsen’s History of Rome, vol. ii. p. 390. 
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